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CHAPTER  I. 

*A11  holy  angels  keep  me  in  this  hour! 
Spirit  of  her  who  bore  me,  look  upon  me ! 
Mother  of  God,  the  glorified,  protect  me ! ' 

It  was  the  eve  of  the  poor  girl's  wedding- 
day,  and  the  April  sun  rising  as  from  a  fierce 
stream  of  light,  shed  a  flood  of  radiance 
over  the  sleeping  city.  The  bright  spring 
month  was  drawing  to  a  close.  In  two  more 
days  it  would  be  May — May,  with  its  wealth 
of  early  leaves  and  blossoms — May,  with  its 
joyous  memories  of  hopeful  days  gone  by — 
days  when  the  future  seems  one  lengthened 
summer  to  the  ardent  and  the  young. 

When  Zoe  awoke  upon  that  brilliant 
morning,    a    mysterious    torpor,    an    apathy 
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which  ill  itself  was  rest,  seemed  to  have 
usurped  the  place  of  the  fierce  agony  which 
before  had  worked  upon  each  quivering 
nerve,  till  she  could  have  almost  prayed  for 
the  relief  of  madness  or  of  death. 

Angy  was  standing  by  her  side,  the  white 
musquito  bars  between  them,  when  the  pale 
bride-elect  opened  her  dark  eyes  upon  her 
last  day  of  freedom.  Through  the  thin  gauze 
she  saw  in  Angelique's  hand  a  letter — a  long- 
shaped  missive  with  a  foreign  postmark,  and 
the  name  of  Mademoiselle  Gordon  inscribed 
upon  it  in  the  well-remembered  writing  of 
Pauline  de  Rouvray. 

Time  was,  and  very  lately  too,  when  Zoe, 
in  her  utter  inexperience  of  sensational 
delights,  would  have  felt  her  heart  dance  for 
joy  at  sight  of  that  small  foreign  envelope. 
But  for  her  the  blessed  power  of  receiving 
happiness  from  small  causes  had  passed  away 
for  ever;  so  taking  the  letter  coldly  from 
Angelique,  she  laid  it  unopened  on  her 
pillow. 
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Throughout  the  day,  the  hours  wore  on  in 
the  same  dull,  weary  course.  She  hardly 
seemed  to  heed  their  passage  ;  but  sat  there 
like  a  statue,  feeling  with  a  kind  of  dreary 
instinct,  that  her  moral  death  was  near  at 
hand,  and  that  early  on  the  morrow  was  the 
time  fixed  on  for  her  execution. 

In  vain  did  Piero,  with  his  honest  face 
turned  on  her  marble  countenance,  search 
with  the  inquiring  eyes  of  canine  love  for 
the  solution  of  the  painful  mystery.  In  vain 
did  Kit,  in  wild  exuberance  of  spirits,  exert 
all  his  humble  talents  for  her  amusement. 
She  never  listened  when  he  called  her 
'pretty  Zoe;'  and  when  his  cheery  laugh 
rang  out,  she  could  have  wept  aloud,  in 
memory  of  the  day  when  her  false  lover,  in 
that  sun-lit  room,  smiled  with  her  at  the 
merry  antics  of  the  well-taught  mocking-bird. 

But  when  the  evening  came — after  the  long 
day  spent  in  that  dull  lethargy  of  grief — a 
sensation  of  restlessness,  unyielded  to  at  first, 
crept  over  her.     It  was  the  last  day,  she  told 
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herself,  that  she  might  ever  spend  so  near 
her  mother's  grave,  and  she  would  visit  it, 
she  thought,  and  pray  there  once  again  for 
strength  to  bear  her  heavy  sorrows  as  a 
Christian  might. 

The  foreign  letter  lay  upon  the  table  near 
her,  with  the  seal  unbroken.  She  took  it  up 
mechanically  and  placed  it  in  her  bosom ;  for 
one  who  loved  her,  one  of  the  very  few  who 
could  feel  pity  for  her  sorrows,  had  traced 
those  well-known  characters,  and  had  sent 
kindly  words  across  the  sea  to  comfort  her. 

She  placed  gay  Pauline's  letter  then  upon 
her  breast,  and  taking  in  her  hand  two 
wreaths  (which  she  had  brought  from  Paris) 
of  the  golden-hued  immortelle  flower,  she 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  her  slowly 
to  the  negro  burial-place. 

On  the  way  she  opened  Mademoiselle 
Rouvray's  pretty  French  epistle,  and  read  it 
through  with  a  strange  and  puzzled  feeling 
that  the  words  were  not  addressed  to  her,  but 
to  some  young  light-hearted  girl,  whose  day 
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of  bloom  was  in  its  prime,  while  she,  a 
withered  wasted  thing,  *  driven  like  a  home- 
less cloud  from  steep  to  steep,'  had  no  part 
in  the  bright  airy  nothings  that  she  read  of. 
'My  pet  —  my  Cherie!'  Pauline  wrote, 
*  where  are  you  now  ?  and  how  are  you  amus- 
ing yourself?  Have  you  gone  back  to  the  hor- 
rid place  you  call  "  Plantation?"  for  it  must  be 
horrid  with  those  dreadful  blacks  all  round — 
ready — at  least,  the  people  here  declare  so, 
to  rise  up  and  murder  every  white  woman 
and  child  directly  they  find  that  they  can  do 
so  with  impunity.  Now,  dearest  Zoe,  is  this 
really  so  ?  and,  if  it  is,  ought  not  you  to  have 
guards  of  soldiers — regiments,  I  mean — sent 
out,  or  else  stay  always  in  the  city,  where, 
at  any  rate,  you're  safe  from  being  murdered 
like  the  poor  English  ladies  by  the  blacks  in 
India.  How  I  wish  that  you  were  here  with 
us,  and  going  to  the  sijectacU,  though  that  is 
almost  over  now,  and  so  are  the  balls.  But, 
Cherie,  if  you  could  but  see  some  of  the  new 
spring  dresses  !  and  there  will  be  such  an 
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adorable  Longchamps !     There  is  a  new  co- 
lour, which  is  all  the  rage,  called  cameleon 
qui  transpire — I  wish  I  could  describe  it — a 
sort  of  grey  with  the  very  smallest  soupqon  of 
green ;  but  these  things,  as  you  know,  must 
be  seen  to  be  understood.     Alfred  lives  in  a 
constant  state  of  apprehension,  et  pour  qui, 
do  you  think?     Why,  for  cette  adorable  Zoe, 
who  is  at  the  mercy  of  those  dreadful  blacks, 
who  cannot  be  human,  if  all  we  hear  of  them 
is  true.    He  says  he  longs  to  go  to  the  States 
and  judge  for  himself  if  la  dame  de  ses  pen- 
sees  is  in  danger.     There  is  here  much  talk 
of  war  between  your  two   countries.     I  do 
not  understand  it,  but  Alfred  says,  it  will  be 
a  dreadful  one  if  it  begins.     How  is  your 
pauvre  chhre  maman?      These    things   must 
greatly  terrify  her.     Why  will  she  not  come 
to  Europe  with  her  husband  and  her  child, 
and    live  away  from    those   people  without 
souls,  who  hate  the  whites,  and  want  to  kill 
them  ?    Tell  your  mother,  Cherie,  how  happy 
we  should  be  to  have  her  with  us.    Does  she 
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like  pretty  caps  and  gowns,  and  the  spectacle^ 
and  the  Bois?  and  would  she  like  to  see  her 
pretty  Zoe  at  the  Tuileries,  and  the  great 
balls,  and  more  admired  than  the  Empress  or 
Madame  de  Castiglione  herself?  Alfred  and 
my  father  say,  that  no  one  whom  they  see  is 
half  so  beautiful  as  Mademoiselle  de  Gordon ; 
but  as  for  maman,  she  has  taken  a  fancy  for 
Naide  —  Naide,  who  arranges  all  her  fetes 
and  flowers,  and  is  a  sort  o^fee — sl  gnome — an 
Ariel,  with  her  little  spirit-shape,  and  great 
black  eyes.  She  has  left  school  entirely,  and 
lives  here  with  us.  Mamma  cannot  get  on  the 
least  without  her,  and  though  papa  says, 
qu'elle  est  laide  a  f aire  peur,  he  laughs  at  her 
odd  ways,  and  calls  her  un  petit  demon  d' esprit. 
I  am  quite  easy  about  Alfred.  He  loves 
none  but  Zoe.  Don't  be  angry,  Cherie,  and 
lift  your  sweet  short  upper  lip  in  scorn.  He 
is  a  very  quiet,  unobtrusive  Alfred,  mats  c^est 
un  coeur  d'or,  and  one,  the  like  of  which  you 
might  search  for  through  two  hemispheres 
and  never  find  again.' 
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Never  again  !  Ah,  poor  deserted  Cherie  ! 
What  a  sigh  she  heaved,  when,  the  kind 
letter  finished,  she  pondered  with  moist  eyes 
over  its  contents.  Written  in  utter  igno- 
rance of  the  dark  unrest,  the  blighted  hopes, 
the  inmost  depths  of  gloom  through  which 
her  spirit  waded  to  its  misery's  climax^ — 
there  was  scarcely  a  word  in  Pauline's  letter 
that  did  not  send  a  deeper,  keener  pang  to 
her  poor  wounded  heart. 

It  seemed  such  mockery  now  to  talk  of 
Alfred  s  love.  Why,  if  before  she  left  the 
dear  old  chateau,  some  liking  for  her  had 
arisen  in  his  heart,  had  he  not  shown  her 
something  of  his  love  ?  She  was  quite  heart- 
whole  then — a  young,  fresh,  eager  girl — 
grateful  for  kindness  towards  her,  and  yearn- 
ing for  any  means  by  which  to  prove  her 
sense  of  all  the  generous  affection  shown  her 
by  her  friends.  If  only  he  had  spoken  of  his 
love  !  But  no  ! — had  that  been  so,  she  never 
would  have  seen  the  man  who  had  first 
taught  her  warm  young  heart  to  beat,  and 
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Zoe,  crushed  and  miserable  though  she  was, 
would  not  have  exchanged  the  memory  of 
those  few  past  rapturous  weeks  for  all  the 
wealth  and  luxuries,  which,  as  Alfred  de 
Rouvray's  wife,  she  might  command. 

The  carriao^e  meanwhile  bore  her  onward 
to  the  cemetery,  which,  when  it  reached,  she, 
leaving  it  with  the  black  coachman  at  the 
gate,  went  with  her  two  wreaths  slung  upon 
her  arm,  with  solemn  steps  towards  her 
mother's  grave. 

A  plain  large  cross  of  well-carved  wood 
had  been  erected  there  to  mark  the  spot 
where  the  loved  ashes  lay.  The  mother's 
name  was  painted  in  white  letters  on  the 
cross's  base.  Nothing  but  *  Clarice.'  She 
had  no  right  to  any  other,  and  more  distin- 
guishing appellation,  and  the  pious  daughter, 
kneeling  there  alone,  read  the  short  inscrip- 
tion with  a  chastened  and  a  humble  spirit : — 

'  Clarice. 
'Died  February  the  28th,  1860. 

*  "  Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart." ' 
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The  shadows  of  the  ancient  cypresses  were 
lengthening  across  the  grave-mounds,  when 
Zoe,  with  eyes  red  with  weeping,  rose  up 
from  her  knees,  and  after  casting  one  fond, 
last  lingering  look  upon  the  cross,  hung  there, 
with  trembling  hands,  the  largest  of  her  fune- 
real garlands. 

They  were  alike  in  pattern,  having  the 
letters  I.  H.  S.  in  black  upon  the  golden- 
coloured  '  hnmortelles:  Zoe  pressed  her  lips 
upon  the  rustling  wreath  of  never-dying  blos- 
soms, inhaling  their  faint,  unearthly  perfume, 
and  hallowing  the  filial  offering  with  her 
tears.  Then  she  slowly  moved  away  in  the 
direction  of  another,  smaller  grave,  one,  too, 
which  was  within  view  of  Sam,  from  his 
station  at  the  cemetery-gate. 

She  did  not  linger  long  beside  the  rest- 
ing-place of  Angy's  child.  For  a  few  mo- 
ments only  did  she  bend  her  knee  upon  the 
parched-up  sward,  and  then,  having  deposited 
her  remaining  garland  on  the  narrow,  upright 
board  of  pine  wood,  she  bent  her  steps,  un- 
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observed  by  any  living  soul  except  the  patient 
Sam,  to  the  carriage  she  had  left. 

The  coachman  descended  from  his  driving- 
seat  to  open  the  carriage-door  for  his  young 
mistress,  and  as  he  did  so  Zoe  noticed  that 
the  traces  of  grief  were  visible  on  his  cheeks, 
or,  in  other  words,  that  Sam  had  been  crying. 

*  Poor  Sam,'  she  said,  kindly,  and  taking 
his  hard,  honest  hand  in  hers.  '  Poor  Sam, 
you  will  think  of  me  when  I  am  far  away 
from  my  dear  mother's  servants  and  the  place 
where  she  is  lying.  And  Sam,'  she  added, 
with  a  voice  choked  by  sobs,  *  you  will  come 
sometimes  and  clear  away  the  weeds  from  off 
her  grave.     And  if  I  ever  come  again — ' 

But  here  she  broke  down,  utterly,  while 
Sam  (oblivious  of  the  chance  that  Bessy  and 
Belinda  might  take  advantage  of  his  pre- 
occupation to  trot  away  both  with  the  car- 
riage and  its  occupant)  fairly  sobbed  aloud 
for  company. 

*  Dis  chile  not  forget.  Missy  Zoe ;  dis  chile 
make  Madam  Gordon's  grave  prime  'ansum. 
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But  habn't  Missy  Zoe  no  use  for  ole  black 
Sam  ?  Dis  nigg  go  any whar  for  Miss  Zoe — 
go  to  de  North  ebem — to  Philadelphy? — to 
New  York?  O  Gorra  Mighty,  dis  chile  tink 
nuffin  of  gwine  to  kingdom  come  for  Madam 
Gordon's  darter.' 

The  negroes  are  very  noisy  in  their  demon- 
strations of  sorrow,  and  so  loud  was  the  hoo- 
hoo-hooing  of  poor,  simple-hearted  Sam,  that 
Zoe  was  glad  to  cut  short  the  expression  of 
his  devotion,  by  bidding  him,  in  kindly  ac- 
cents, drive  homewards ;  promising  that,  once 
arrived  at  the  house,  she  would  hold  some 
conversation  with  him  regarding  his  future 
prospects  in  life,  when  she  would  be  no 
longer  near,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
her  father's  slaves. 


CHAPTER  IL 

*  I  shall  not  die,  but  live  forlorn, 
How  bitter  it  is  to  part, 
Oh,  to  meet  thee,  my  love,  once  more ! 
Oh,  my  heart — my  heart.' 

It  was  very  fortunate  for  Zoe,  that  on  the  day 
preceding  his  marriage^  Mr.  John  Link 
Morse  was  incapacitated  from  making  any 
attempts  at  propitiating  the  favour  of  his  fair 
betrothed. 

The  potations  of  the  previous  evening  had 
entailed  a  renewal  of  the  dangerous  conso- 
lations to  be  found  in  the  various  city  bar 
rooms ;  and  Morse,  apparently  in  a  state  of 
incipient  idiotism,  afforded  a  lamentable 
though  at  the  same  time  a  ludicrous  spec- 
tacle to  his  associates  in  riot  and  dissi- 
pation. 

To  those  well  versed  in  the  symptoms  of 
that  fell  disease,  it  was  evident  that  an  attack 
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of  delirium  tremens  was  only  too  likely  to 
supervene  on  his  unremitting  orgies — those 
daily  as  well  as  nightly  calls  upon  his  con- 
stitution indulged  in  by  the  expectant  bride- 
groom. 

No  one  felt  especially  uneasy  regarding 
the  fate  of  that  boasting,  swaggering 
Northerner.  He  had  propitiated — during 
his  residence  in  the  city — no  single  indi- 
vidual in  his  favour,  and  when  the  rowdy, 
noisy  assemblage  of  young  city  swells  met 
him  on  the  evening  before  his  wedding-day 
at  a  low-class  Quadroon  ball  held  in  Bassin 
Street  (at  a  house  called  the  'Globe'),  and 
witnessed  a  series  of  shameless  eccentricities 
on  the  part  of  the  Yankee  speculator — only 
to  be  attributed  to  the  vaofaries  of  drunken- 
ness — no  feeling  save  that  of  ridicule  was 
excited  ;  and  the  rich  man's  senseless  ex- 
hibition was  hailed  by  the  laughter-loving 
Southerners  with  what  may  be  almost  called 
a  feeling  of  national  satisfaction.  But  stu- 
pified  although  he  was  by  his  manifold  indul- 
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gences,  Morse  still  retained  sufficient  com- 
mand over  his  powers  of  memory  to  be  aware 
that  Mademoiselle  Angelique  was  to  meet 
him  by  appointment  at  that  gay  place  of  re- 
sort for  the  wicked  and  the  idle. 

The  ball  was,  as  indeed  was  most  fre- 
quently the  case  with  those  assemblages — a 
masked  one,  but  the  signalement  by  which  the 
coloured  woman  could  be  recognized  had  re- 
mained indelibly  impressed  on  Morse's  brain 
so  eager  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of  the  object 
which  had  so  long  promised  to  gratify  both 
his  cupidity  and  his  coarse  sensual  passion. 

A  scarlet  pomegranate  flower  pinned  on 
the  summit  of  a  gleaming  orange-coloured 
head-dress  guided  the  reeling  Yankee  towards 
his  treacherous  ally,  and  Angy  seeing  him 
approach,  left  her  partner  in  the  dance  (it  was 
one  worthy  of  '  Le  Bal  Mabile ')  to  give  in 
her  report  of  progress  to  her  employer. 

'  You  took  the  papers? '  he  asked,  in  a  thick 
drunken  whisper.  *Give  'em  to  me — right 
away.     Now,  then,   you  yellow   toad,  what 
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d'ye  mean  by  keeping  a  white  gentle- 
man waiting  while  you  stand  sniggering 
there  ? ' 

*  It  isn't  sniggering,  sar,  no,  nor  yet  larfing. 
I've  got  the  eye-strikes,  I  reckon  ;  hab  'em 
since  I  took  the  papers  from  Miss  Zoe's  box, 
and  put  'em  in  de  lamp  for  fear  dey  find  'em 
on  me.' 

'  Put  the  papers  in  the  lamp  !  Gol  darn  it, 
you  infernal  darkey.  Why,  I  wanted  'em? 
What  did  you  get  five  dollars  for,  you  black 
she-devil  you  !  How  do  I  know  you  burned 
'em  ?     How  do  I  know  ? ' 

'  Why,  dar's  de  bits,  sar,'  said  the  unabashed 
woman,  producing  from  her  pocket  a  small 
black  heap  of  paper  ashes  wrapped  in  the 
corner  of  a  dirty  pocket-handkerchief. 

'  Dar's  de  bits,  and  now,  don't  you  be  pok- 
ing of  your  nose  into  my  face  as  if  you 
wanted  ter  smell  what  I  was  saying  as  well  as 
hearing  it.  Don't  you  do  dat.  I  say — you 
keep  off,  or  you'll  be  toted  out  of  dis  here 
place  for  being  elerbated — dat  what  you  call 
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drunk,  you  gay  white  genTmans.  Yaw,  yaw, 
yaw.' 

And  Angy's  laughter,  loud,  shrill,  and  irri- 
tating, attracted  a  crowd  of  sympathizers 
with  her  merriment.  Gladly  would  Morse, 
driven  almost  frantic  by  her  impertinence' 
have  inflicted  on  the  bold  coloured-woman 
some  signal  punishment,  but,  seeing  that 
public  feeling  was  against  him,  and  being, 
moreover,  oppressed  by  the  physical  suffering 
well  known  to  the  drunkard,  he  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  and  abandoned  the  field 
to  his  enemy. 

While  these  scenes  were  being  enacted 
in  the  '  low'  quarter  of  the  town — the  quarter 
principally  occupied  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  Creole  population — a  widely  differ- 
ent phase  of  human  passion  might  have  been 
witnessed  in  the  lofty  apartment,  with  its  ad- 
juncts of  wealth  and  refinement,  in  which  Zoe 
Gordon  and  her  father  were  spending  together 
their  last  evening  in  that  luxurious  house. 

Eight  o'clock  had  struck,  and  Zoe,  who  had 
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passed  the  entire  day  alone,  was  growing 
momentarily  more  painfully  anxious  for  her 
father's  return. 

'  Surely,'  she  thought,  *  he  will  not  let  the 
long  night  pass,  and  the  dreadful  morning 
come  without  returning  for  some  last — last 
words — some  kindly  words  of  comfort  which 
may  give  me  courage  for  the  sacrifice/ 

She  walked  with  a  quick,  impetuous  step, 
very  different  from  her  usual  indolent  bearing, 
to  and  fro  along  the  room,  past  the  wide 
open  French  windows,  through  wliich  in  the 
now  gathered  gloom — her  old  familiar  friends, 
the  gleaming  fire-flies,  like  tiny  spirits  from 
a  brighter  world,  looked  in  upon  her  solitude. 

'  For  whose  sake  is  it  that  I  do  this  thing?' 
she  asked  herself.  '  Surely  for  his  alone, 
who  leaves  me  here  a  poor  and  broken- 
hearted girl  to  face  the  future  he  has  made  so 
terrible.' 

She  paused  for  a  minute,  looking  out  upon 
the  night  so  calm,  and  eloquently  silent.  The 
steel-blue   sky,    star-inwrought    with    golden 
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spangles,  spread  in  measureless  height  above 
her  head ;  stupendous  as  the  never-to-be 
grasped  idea  we  call  Eternity ;  dread  as  the 
shoreless  waves  of  the  vast  sea  which  marks 
the  limits  of  mortality,  and  as  she  gazed,  the 
future,  hidden  in  mercy  from  our  finite  sight : 
filled  her  with  dread  unspeakable. 

The  grand  majestic  sight  of  Heaven  brought 
to  her  heart  no  peace.  For  between  rest  and 
her  there  was  a  dark,  deep  slough — a  slough 
in  which  things  all  unholy  and  unclean 
sprung  up  and  flourished.  A  dreadful  gulf 
it  was,  over  which  a  venomous  blight  burnt 
up  all  pure  and  natural  life ;  leaving  instead 
a  vile  corruption  spreading  amongst  the 
smouldering  ashes  of  departed  innocence,  and 
wafting  all  around 

'  The  weary  sound  and  the  heavy  breath, 
And  the  silent  motions  of  passing  Death, 
And  the  smell,  cold,  oppressive,  and  dank, 
Sent  through  the  pores  of  the  cofiSn  plank.' 

If  she  could  but  have  found  peace  where 
alone  the  desolate  on  earth  should  turn  for 

c  2 
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consolation — if  she  could  but  have  taken  to 
her  heart  the  truth  that  the  sorrows  of  this 
life  endure  but  for  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  that  for  those  who  have  fought  the  good 
fight  bravely  here,  there  is  a  sure  reward  in 
the  kingdom  which  endureth  for  ever — if  she 
could  have  realized  these  mighty  facts  in  that 
her  hour  of  trial — Zoe,  poor,  friendless,  and 
worse  than  orphaned  being  that  she  was,  might 
have  laid  her  down  to  rest  in  peace,  casting 
all  her  sorrows  upon  Him  who  careth  for  the 
poorest  of  His  creatures,  and  is  wont  in  His 
mercy  to  give  more  than  either  we  desire  or 
deserve. 

But  at  eighteen,  when  the  sap  of  life  rises 
in  all  its  vigorous  strength  within  the  fresh, 
young,  healthy  frame — when  the  lease  of 
existence  so  lately  entered  on  seems  almost  to 
be  an  endless  one — it  is  hard  to  lose  sight  of 
the  hopes  of  present  earthly  happiness  whilst 
contemplating  the  far-removed,  uncertain 
glories  of  the  world  to  come. 

So  Zoe,  while  her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
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million  constellations  studding  the  blue  vault 
of  heaven,  saw  but  the  things  of  earth ;  and 
as  the  moments  passed,  and  still  the  man  for 
whom  she  was  prepared  to  sell  herself  at  a 
price  so  terrible,  remained  away,  an  angry 
bitterness  rose  up  and  seethed  within  her, 
prompting  her  to  do  that  which  to  her  gentle 
heart  had  never  yet  seemed  possible — namely, 
to  make  a  stand  against  her  father's  will. 

Heavens !  what  a  ray  of  light  and  hope 
burst  in  upon  her  mind  as  the  idea  of  resist- 
ance became  at  last  a  settled  purpose !  Not 
for  long  could  she  have  retained  the  bold  idea ; 
for,  impetuous  though  she  was,  Zoe  did  not 
possess  much  of  the  useful  quality  called  moral 
courage.  She  was  soon  crushed  down  by 
harshness;  and  one  angry  word,  especially 
from  her  father,  would  be  enough  to  lay  at 
once  the  feeble  spirit  of  rebellion  in  her  breast. 

But  for  the  moment  all  seemed  changed 
around  her;  and,  so  quick  are  some  3'oung 
sanguine  natures  to  clutch  the  buoy  of  hope 
flung  out  upon  the  angry  waves  to  save  the 
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perishing  ones,  that  Zoe's  trusting  spirit  rose 
again  within  her,  and  the  possibility  of  escap- 
ing from  her  dreaded  fate  appeared  to  grow 
almost  into  a  certainty. 

Her  courage  fell  a  little  when  she  heard 
her  father's  step  upon  the  gravel ;  and  feeling 
that  her  valour  might  descend,  if  time  were 
given,  to  zero,  she  resolved  on  talking  the  ini- 
tiative at  once. 

'  Father,'  she  said,  trying  to  make  her  voice 

sound  bold  and  steady,  *  Father,  I  have  had  a 

long,  long  day  for  pondering  on  to-morrow, 

and  I  think — nay,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 

that — that — that  there  may  perhaps  be  yet  a 

chance  left  for  me.     You  say  that  Mr.  Morse 

has  got  a  hold  upon  your  property,  and  that  if 

I  do  not  yield,  we  shall  be  poor — so  poor  that 

you  may  be  obliged   to — well,  I  know  not 

what  it  is  you  dread  ;  but  still  of  this  I  am 

certain,  that  if  you  sacrifice  your  child — your 

poor,  poor  child,  dear  father — you  could  not 

be  quite  happy ;  I  think  that  my  dear  mother's 

spirit  would  haunt  you  in  this  desolate  house 
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— would  reproach  you  with  her  daughter's 
misery,  and  ask  you — father,  how  could  you 
answer  ? — where  you  had  sent  her  child  ? ' 

She  had  spoken  the  words  so  rapidly  that 
Gordon  had  not  found  it  easy  to  silence  her, 
although  it  was  evident,  from  his  disturbed 
countenance  and  the  angry  action  of  his  hand, 
that  he  would  gladly  have  broken  in  upon 
her  torrent  of  expostulation. 

At  last  she  stopped,  and  he  said,  suddenly, 
'  We  have  gone  over  this  unpleasant  ground 
before,  and  I  see  no  use  in  treading  it  again. 
I  have  already  reminded  you  of  your  mother's 
last  injunctions  to  you — namely,  that  you 
should  obey,  and  never  thwart  me ;  so  her 
wishes  are  the  last  that  you  should  quote  in 
furtherance  of  your  object.' 

'  My  mother  would  not  wish  to  break  my 
heart,'  said  Zoe,  passionately. 

'  Your  mother,  child,  had  but  one  only  ob- 
ject— namely,  to  obtain  your  freedom.  At 
her  dying  hour  I  granted  her  that  boon,  and 
lost — why,  what  do  you  think  I  sank? — how 
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much  of  capital  do  you  suppose  I  sacrificed 
when  I  presented   you  those   papers  which 
made  you  free,  and  gave  that  man  the  wish 
to  make  an  honest  woman  of  an  Octaroon  ? ' 
*  I  know  not,  father,'  said  Zoe,  excitedly. 
'I  know  not  either  what  gave  one  human 
being — be  he,  or  be  he  not  a  parent — the 
right  to  sell,  or  to  set  free  a  fellow-creature — 
breathing,  living,  feeling,  acting  even  as  he 
does  himself,  according  to  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  our  common  nature.     I  know  not  at 
what  sum  you  may  appraise  me ;  but   this 
much  I  feel,  that  rather  than  be  made  an 
'  honest  woman,'  as  you  term  it,  by  that  hated 
man,  I  would  prefer  to  be  again  a  slave,  and 
stand  upon  the  block  to  be  bid  for  as  a  chattel 
by  my  countrymen — by  Southern  gentlemen, 
I  mean,  who  would  not  treat  with  ignominy 
a   virtuous  lady's    daughter.       For,   sir,   my 
mother  was  a  virtuous  woman — wife  of  one 
man,  in  deed  if  not  in  name — she  did  her  duty 
by  you  to  the  last ;  and  I,  her  child,  deserve 
at  your  hands  a  better  fate  than — ' 
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'Than  to  be  sold  at  some  ten  thousand 
dollars  to  the  highest  bidder  !  Girl,  you  are 
mad  to  think  of  such  a  fate;  besides,  this 
Morse  is  rich  enough  to  name  a  price  above 
them  all.  I  tell  you,  he  has  wealth  un- 
bounded at  command,  and  your  best  chance 
is  to  submit  with  a  good  grace  to  what  so 
many  city  girls  would  jump  at.' 

*  I  would  far  rather  die,'  she  said ;  and 
there  was  such  hopeless  dejection  in  her 
tone,  that  Gordon  felt  ashamed  to  meet 
her  eyes.  '  I  would  far  rather  die — would 
rather  throw  myself  into  the  broad  canal  that 
runs  so  deeply  yonder,  and  end  at  once  my 
misery  and  my  life.' 

'  Tut,  tut,  girl !  you  will  think  better  of 
this,'  he  said,  '  when  you  find  yourself  again 
in  Paris,  showing  oiF  your  marriage  finery 
and  jewels  to  your  old  friends,  who — ' 

A  sudden  thought  appeared  to  strike  her. 

'  Father,'  she  cried,  springing  up  suddenly, 

and    laying    her    clasped    hands    upon    his 

shoulder.     *  Father,  I  have  friends  there — 
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kind,  generous  friends — friends  who  would 
not  see  me  or  my  father  want.  Oh,  let  us 
go  to  them !  Surely  in  that  great  country, 
with  those  noble  hearts  to  aid  us,  we  may 
find  work  to  do,  some  employment  may  be 
found  for  you,  something,  dear  father,'  she 
added,  with  a  faint,  coaxing  smile,  *  to  keep 
the  wolf  away ;  and  then,  at  least,  dear,  we 
shall  be  together,  and  if  my  love  and  gratitude, 
my  deep  untiring  love  and  heartfelt  gratitude 
can  console  you  for  your  banishment — Oh, 
father,  they  will  indeed  be  yours,  and  my 
whole  life  will  be  too  short  to  prove  that  you 
have  not  saved  your  child  in  vain.' 

She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and 
resting  her  head  upon  his  arm,  sobbed  there 
for  a  few  moments  unrestrainedly. 

Mr.  Gordon  was  touched  by  her  despairing 
entreaty,  but  not  moved  by  a  hair's  breadth 
from  his  purpose. 

'  Poor  girl,'  he  said,  caressingly,  *  you  know 
not  what  you  ask;  and — and  I  cannot  tell 
you   all.     I   made   a  desperate   effort,  Zoe, 
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some  few  weeks  ago  to  recover  my  lost 
property.  The  world  might  say,  perhaps, 
that  the  attempt  was  wrong.  I  did  not  think 
so;  but — Ah,  well — this  man,  this  Yankee, 
has  us  in  his  power,  child,  and  it  rests  with 
you  alone  to  save  me  from  disgrace,  my 
daughter,  and  shield  the  name  your  mother 
bore  from  shame.' 

'  Enough,'  said  Zoe,  moodily,  and  rising 
slowly  from  her  knees.  *  Enough  !  You 
need  say  no  more  !  To-morrow  you  will  find 
me  ready  ;  but  now  please  let  me  go.  I  am 
so  sick  at  heart,  and  w^eary — so  very,  very 
weary.' 

She  pressed  her  hand  to  her  heart,  and 
turned  so  deadly  pale,  that  Gordon,  fearing 
she  would  faint,  hastened  to  her  support ; 
but  the  girl  turned  from  him  passionately, 
and  rejecting  his  offered  assistance,  walked 
with  a  firm  step  into  the  corridor. 

She  groped  along  the  wall,  feeling,  now 
that  the  necessity  for  exertion  was  over,  very 
sick  and  powerless.      Gordon   watched   her 
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till  he  saw  her  bedroom  door  close  behind 
her,  and  then,  with  a  bitter  sigh,  he  sank 
down  upon  the  rocking-chair  to  indulge  in 
as  gloomy  a  fit  of  musing  as  ever  stole  over 
the  spirit  of  a  guilty  man. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*  When  soft  winds  and  sunny  skies, 
With  the  green  earth  harmonize, 
And  the  young  and  dewy  dawn. 
Bold  as  an  unhunted  fawn, 
Up  the  windless  heaven  is  gone — 
Laugh — for,  ambushed  in  the  day. 
Clouds  and  whirlwinds  watch  their  prey.' 

The  first  of  May  was  ushered  in  by  a  sun 
that  rose  as  if  unwillingly  from  a  thick 
curtain  of  mist — a  mist  that  hung  heavily 
over  the  broad,  swiftly-running  river,  and 
clung  to  the  forest  of  masts  and  steamboat 
funnels  that  lay  crowded  together  in  front  of 
the  Crescent  City. 

Through  the  long  sleepless  night,  the  poor 
pale  friendless  girl  lay  counting  her  great 
wrongs,  and  breathing  passionate  prayers 
(heard  perhaps,  though  answered  not),  that  in 
this  her  dire  extremity,  some  way  of  escape 
might  be  vouchsafed  to  her. 
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A  very  torturer  appeared  to  her  the  man 
who  had  bestowed  that  hated  boon — her 
birth — a  man  so  steeped  in  subtle  villany 
that  even  the  poor  comfort  of  self-sacrifice 
for  one  to  whom  she  owed  respect  and  love, 
was  denied  her  in  her  misery. 

All  night  she  brooded  on  the  morning's 
sacrifice  which,  almost  with  the  coming  day, 
was  to  be  offered  up.  And  yet  she  strove  for 
patience — tried,  poor  friendless  girl — to  see 
a  mightier  power  dealing  the  blow  she 
shrunk  from,  while  she  turned  in  terror  from 
her  earthly  parent ; 

*  Nor  could  kiss  the  hand 
Which  crushed  her  to  the  earth,  deeming  its  stroke 
A  kind  and  most  paternal  chastisement ! 
And  so  she  knelt  through  the  long  sleepless  night, 
And  lifted  up  to  God— the  Father  of  all, 
Deep,  earnest  prayers :  and  when  those  were  not  heard 
She  bore  on  patiently.' 

But  yet,  truly  selfish  and  unfeeling  as 
he  had  shown  himself,  Mr.  Gordon,  during 
the  hours  of  that  miserable  night,  and  whilst 
catching  fitful  snatches  of  slumber,  disturbed 
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by  painful  dreams,  might  claim  a  fractional 
share  of  pity.  More  than  once  had  thoughts 
of  self-destruction  flitted  across  a  brain 
weakened  by  habits  of  intemperance,  and  by 
a  consciousness  of  evil-doing.  By  one  act 
of  what  he  doubtless  would  have  called  by 
the  high-sounding  name  of  courage,  the 
daughter  of  the  faithful  woman  who  had 
been  once  so  dear  to  him,  and  whose  loss  he 
had  sincerely  mourned,  might  have  been  set 
free  from  the  cruel  bonds  coiled  round  her ; 
while  he — but  no — it  was  not  in  the  man, 
whose  life  had  been  one  unvarying  course  of 
self-idolatry  to  change  his  nature  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  offer  himself  up  a 
voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  paternal 
love. 

So  he  turned  round  again  upon  his  thorny 
pillow,  courting  once  more  the  favours  of 
the  capricious  god,  who,  when  he  is  needed 
most  by  poor  dependent  mortals,  seems  ever 
least  inclined  to  soothe  them  with  his  gentle 
presence. 
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It  had  been  arranged  by  those  who  had 
arrogated  to  themselves  the  disposal  of 
Zoe's  hand  and  person,  that  the  marriage 
ceremony  should  be  performed  as  early  as 
ten  o'clock,  and  in  the  most  private  manner 
possible,  at  Mr.  Gordon's  house.  For  herself, 
she  had  remained  entirely  passive  on  the 
occasion,  making  no  single  preparation  for 
an  event  so  momentous,  and  only  biding  the 
time  when,  in  her  simple  morning  dress, 
without  an  added  ornament,  or  even  a  bridal 
veil,  placed  over  the  virgin  head  to  hide 
the  deadly  pallor  of  disgust  and  fear,  she 
would  be  summoned  to  the  fearful  mockery 
of  a  religious  rite  which  would  consign  her 
to  the  custody  of  a  man  she  loathed. 

The  clock  struck  eight,  and  with  the  sound 
came  Angelique,  brisk,  smart,  and  smirking 
with  a  marriage  morning  face,  which  seemed 
indeed  a  mockery  of  the  white  despairing 
one  that  lay  so  still  upon  the  lace-trimmed 
pillow. 

She  brought  a  gorgeous  bouquet  with  her 
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for  the  bride.  The  bouquet  had  been  gathered 
by  the  faithful  negro  Sam,  and  if  not  re- 
markable for  elegant  arrangement,  they  were 
(even  in  the  midst  of  her  sorrow)  accepted 
by  the  tender-hearted  girl  as  a  proof  of 
affection,  dearly  prized  in  her  heart's  deep 
desolation. 

The  flowers  lay  upon  the  bed,  their 
perfume  recalling  with  a  voluptuous  agony 
the  days  when  the  one  she  had  loved  and 
lost,  lingered  with  her  amongst  nature's  floral 
treasures,  binding  the  scent  of  every  blossom  to 
her  memory  with  a  vow  of  passionate  devotion. 

'  Eight  o'clock,  miss,'  said  Angy,  in  her 
clear  unsympathizing  voice,  'and  Massa 
Morse  and  de  clergyman's  to  be  both  here  at 
ten.  Berry  little  time  to  make  Miss  Zoe 
spry  for  de  ceremony;  and  dar  be  no  gran 
breakfast  ordered,  nor  nuffin.' 

The  words  recalled  the  unhappy  girl  to  the 
necessity  for  exertion,  and  putting  the  flowers 
from  her,  she  slowly  commenced  her  toilette. 

For  the  last  time,  in  that  spacious  room 

VOL.  III.  I) 
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where  she  had  dreamed  her  earliest  dreams 
of  happy  love,  she  sat  before  the  mirror  that 
gave  back  her  dimmed  beauty  to  the  light — 
for  the  last  time,  Angelique  combed  witli 
agile  hand  the  burnished  tresses  sweeping 
the  matted  floor  in  their  unparalleled  luxu- 
riance. And  for  the  last  time,  kneeling 
before  the  holy  symbol  of  her  salvation,  the 
forlorn  descendant  of  a  doomed  and  blighted 
race,  repeated  her  morning  orisons  to  Him 
who  has  promised  that  we  shall  not  be  tried 
beyond  what  we  are  able  to  bear,  and  that 
He  will  of  His  infinite  mercy  make  a  Avay 
for  escape  to  those  who  trust  in  Him. 

Again  and  again  did  the  earnest  prayer  rise 
up  to  Heaven,  for  there  was  now  her  only 
trust ;  and  the  words  were  still  warm  upon 
her  lips  when  Angelique  came  to  announce 
that  all  was  in  readiness  for  the  ceremony. 

Yes !  He  was  there  !  There  almost  within 
hearing  of  her  voice  !  No  sudden  interven- 
tion in  favour  of  that  hapless  suppliant  had 
stayed  his  coming.     Nothing  was  there  be- 
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tween  the  torturer  and  his  victim,  nothing 
to  save  the  beauteous  bent  down  head  from 
the  descending  stroke. 

She  stood  there  white  and  motionless  as 
an  alabaster  statue,  save  that  her  lip  quivered 
and  that  the  long,  dark  lashes  resting  on  the 
clay  cold  cheek  were  moistened  by  the  gather- 
ing drops  she  strove  to  hide.  Pure  as  a 
sculptured  saint  she  seemed, 

'  Untainted  by  the  poison  clouds  wliich  rest  on  the  dark  world,' 

and  yet  without  a  smile  to  cheer,  or  heart  to 
bless,  she  stood  as  one  alone  before  the  altar 
where  her  vows  were  to  be  spoken. 

None  save  the  necessary  witnesses  were 
present  at  the  ceremony  which  transferred 
Zoe  Gordon  into  the  keeping  (as  her  legiti- 
mate lord  and  master)  of  John  Link  Morse. 
That  gentleman,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  amount  of  *  restoratives  '  which  he 
had  lately  been  enjoying,  was  scarcely  in  a 
condition  to  appreciate  as  it  deserved,  the 
triumph  he  had  succeeded  in  achieving.     Al- 

D  2 
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most  mechanically,  as  it  seemed,  he  per- 
formed his  part  in  the  melancholy  and 
wicked  drama.  Presenting  the  necessary 
licence  to  the  officiating  clergyman,  and  re- 
peating the  responses  in  a  thick,  guttural 
voice,  proclaiming  as  plainly  as  words  could 
have  denounced,  the  fact  of  the  degraded 
condition  to  which  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks  had  reduced  him. 

Not  an  hour  was  to  be  lost,  in  accordance 
with  Morse's  previously-announced  intention, 
before  embarking  with  his  pale,  patient  bride 
on  board  that  magnificent  steamer  the  'John 
C.  Calhoun,'  bound  up  the  river  to  Cincinnati. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  delay  in  the  shape 
of  wedding  breakfast — adieus  to  troops  of 
friends,  nor  even  of  change  from  wedding 
paraphernalia  to  the  sober  costume  required 
for  the  marriage  tour. 

Scarcely  then  was  the  service  over,  and  the 
blessing  given  on  the  ill-assorted  pair,  when 
the  note  of  departure  sounded,  and  Zoe, 
paler  if  possible  than  before,  and  bearing  in 
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her  hand  the  bouquet  of  Cherokee  roses  and 
azaleas  presented  to  her  by  the  grieving  Sam, 
passed  under  the  fragrant  orange-trees  to  the 
carriage  which  was  in  readiness  to  bear  her 
to  the  water's  side. 

She  leant  upon  her  father's  arm,  the  bride- 
groom making  vigorous,  and  what,  under  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  laughable, 
efforts  to  walk  with  some  degree  of  steadiness 
in  their  rear.  A  row  of  tearful  faces,  of  vari- 
rious  shades  of  colour,  were  ranged  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  gate;  and  to  each  and  all 
of  those  sorrowing  domestics  Zoe  contrived 
to  say  a  few  words  of  kindness  and  farewell. 

She  was  then  hurried  into  the  carriage  by 
her  father,  Morse  following  closely,  while 
Sam,  whose  only  comfort  was  the  sight  of 
his  humble  offering  in  the  white  hand  of  his 
beloved  young  mistress,  drove  rapidly  away, 
after  passing  the  back  of  his  ebon  hand  across 
his  eyes  to  brush  away  the  tears  which  had 
been  rapidly  gathering  at  the  dismal  thought 
that  he  would  see  her  lovely  face  no  more. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

*  Far,  far  away,  0  ye 
Halcyons  of  memory  ! 
Seek  some  far  calmer  rest 
Than  this  abandoned  breast ; 
No  news  of  your  false  spring, 
To  my  heart's  winter  bring ; 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 
Ye  come  again.' 

Jaspar  Gordon  took  leave  of  his  daughter 
on  the  Levee.  It  was  a  relief  to  him  that 
she  shed  no  tears — and  a  satisfaction  to  his 
conscience  that  she  showed  no  disposition 
either  to  fainting  or  hysterics.  His  son-in- 
law's  condition  also,  far  from  filling  him  with 
uneasiness,  raised  still  higher  the  heartfelt 
expectations  he  had  latterly  begun  to  form  — 
namely,  that  Fate,  as  yet  so  merciless  to  the 
miserable  Zoe  would  cut  short  the  career 
of  Mr.  John  Link  Morse  before  he  had  time 
to  break  the  heart  of  the  victim  he  had 
entrapped  into  his  power. 
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When  Zoe,  watching  its  departure  from 
the  deck  of  the  *  John  C.  Calhoun,  '  saw  the 
carriage  driven  slowly  away  from  the  crowded 
Levee,  she  shed  the  first  tears  which  had 
relieved  her  overburthened  breast  that  day. 
She  did  not  strive  to  check  them;  no,  not 
even  when  Morse,  arm-in-arm  with  a  man  of 
middle  age,  and  an  entire  stranger  to  her, 
stopped  in  front  of  where  she  stood,  and  both, 
after  taking  a  close,  and  as  it  appeared  to  the 
excited  girl  an  insulting,  survey  of  her  person 
passed  on  to  the  bar,  in  close  and  earnest 
conversation. 

From  that  moment,  and  infinitely  to  her 
relief,  she  saw  no  more  throughout  the  live- 
long day  of  Morse.  Taking  refuge  in  her  state- 
room, of  which  she  locked  the  door  with 
scrupulous  care,  she  listened  to  the  sounds 
without ;  trembling  lest  the  man  who  had  a 
husband's  right  to  approach  her,  might  at 
any  moment  thunder  at  the  entrance,  and 
force  upon  her  his  unwelcome  presence. 

Towards     the    evening,    the    stewardess 
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rapped  at  her  door,  and  inquired  whether  she 
would  not  take  some  refreshment.  The 
woman  was  Irish  by  birth,  and  like  many  of 
her  calling  a  gossip  by  inclination.  With 
the  intuitive  quickness  of  her  race  and  sex, 
she  had  gleaned  the  fact  that  Zoe  was  a 
bride — and  the  girl's  own  tear-stained  face 
and  strict  self-seclusion  had  added  the  in- 
teresting circumstance  that  she  was  anything 
but  a  happy  one. 

A  good-hearted,  cheerful  specimen  of  her 
country  was  Biddy  O'Callaghan,  and  when 
hour  after  hour  stole  by,  and  the  newly- 
married  lady,  neither  showed  signs  of  life,  nor 
symptoms  of  an  inclination  to  share  in  the 
periodical  meals,  served  for  the  refection  of 
the  passengers,  Mrs.  O'Callaghan  could  no 
longer  control  her  feelings  of  sympathy  and 
curiosity ;  therefore,  knocking  at  Zoe's  state- 
room door,  she  asked  her  abruptly  whether 
she  '  wouldn't  be  for  aiting  anything  the  day.' 

'  And  wouldn't  ye  be  for  taking  a  mouthful 
of  air  on  the  horrikin-deck,  me  dear  ?     Sorra 
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a  one  is  there  at  all,  at  all,  in  it  but  the  ladies. 
It's  smoking  and  drinking  at  the  bar  the 
gentlemen  is,  every  mother's  son  of  'em,  bad 
manners  to  'em,  and  one  of  'em  a  married 
man  the  day — the  crather.' 

Zoe  flinched  a  little  at  this  home  thrust, 
and  at  the  sharp,  knowing  look  with  which  it 
was  pointed,  but  she  was  wearying  of  her 
solitude,  and  seizing  with  avidity  on  the  in- 
intelligence  that  the  stewardess  had  volun- 
teered, she  hurriedly  put  on  her  hat,  and  de- 
clining all  Mrs.  O'Callaghan's  well-meant 
offers  of  refreshment,  she  found  her  way  alone 
to  the  hurricane-deck. 

As  the  stewardess  had  informed  her,  the 
ladies,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  a  dozen,  had 
collected  on  that  popular  promenade  in  order 
to  enjoy  the  fresh  afternoon  breeze  that  crept 
over  the  surface  of  the  water,  swaying  the 
tenderer  branches  of  the  cotton-wood  trees, 
and  bringing  a  faint  roseate  tinge  into  some 
of  the  sallow  countenances  of  the  Southern 
ladies. 
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Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  after  Zoe, 
with  a  flushed,  feverish  face,  had  taken  up 
her  station  on  an  unoccupied  bench  situated 
near  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  when  a  loud  and 
increasing  tumult,  proceeding  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  steamer,  aroused  her  from  the 
inward  contemplation  of  her  own  anxieties 
to  a  sense  of  what  was  passing  around 
her. 

'  Good  heavens  ! '  exclaimed  one  of  the 
affrighted  ladies ;  *  what  does  all  that  noise 
mean  ?  Gracious  goodness  !  Why,  they're 
stopping  the  boat !  'Spose  we've  got  snag- 
ged. Didn't  you  feel  a  shock  ?  I've  got  a 
life-preserver  in  my  state-room.  Shall  we  all 
be  drowned  ? ' 

These,  and  similar  exclamations  burst  from 
the  small  knot  of  terrified  females,  when  a 
cry,  loud,  shrill,  and  ominous  of  evil  arose 
from  the  deck. 

Zoe's  first  impulse  was  to  rise  and  listen. 
Her  next,  to  wonder  with  the  rest  of  the  pas- 
sengers around  her,  what  could  have  hap- 
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pened  to  call  forth  that  simultaneous  ex- 
clamation of  horror  and  dismay. 

There  was  a  rush  of  eager  feet — a  sound 
as  of  many  complex  orders  given  and  re- 
tracted— a  surging  throng  towards  the  stern, 
and  then  a  boat  as  if  by  magic  was  lowered 
to  the  water's  edge. 

*  A  man  has  fallen  overboard  —  only  a 
deck  hand  —  a  drunken  Irishman  —  was 
the  explanation  given  by  the  husband  of  one 
of  the  ladies ;  nor  did  their  informant  ap- 
pear in  the  slightest  degree  moved  by  the 
'  occurrence,'  as  he  added — '  It's  well  it  ain't 
one  of  our  gang ;  could  not  afford  to  lose  one 
of  our  prime  hands;  not  one  of  'em  worth 
under  a  thousand  dollars,  I  calculate.' 

But  whilst  the  occurrence  was  being  thus 
coolly  discussed  by  the  selfish  crowd  of 
lookers-on,  a  human  being  was  battling  for 
his  life  in  the  strong  current  of  the  deep, 
merciless  stream. 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  Father  of  Waters  rarely  if  ever  to  give 
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up  the  living  prey  Avbich  has  once  been  drawn 
into  his  eager  swallow.  With  an  irresistible 
power  of  suction  it  draws  them  within  its 
muddy  bosom,  nor  ever  relaxes  its  hold  till 
beneath  the  strong  under-current  of  the 
turbid  waters,  the  hapless  being  sinks  to  rise 
no  more. 

With  the  love  of  what  is  called  '  sen- 
sation '  common  to  our  species,  Zoe,  with 
several  other  ladies,  remained  upon  the 
hurricane-deck  with  strained  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  boat  which  had  been  manned  in  haste  for 
the  rescue  of  the  drowning  man.  Of  course 
the  steamer's  progress  had,  on  the  first  alarm, 
been  suddenly  checked,  and  now  she  lay 
almost  motionless  on  the  water,  the  agitation 
of  which  was  gradually  subsiding  after  the 
paddle-wheels  had  ceased  their  revolutions. 

Zoe  became  greatly  excited  as  she  watched 
the  desperate  efforts  of  the  rowers  to  gain 
the  spot  where  once,  and  once  again,  a 
human  form  had  risen  above  the  surface  of 
the  water,  disturbing  the  quiet  of  its  rapid 
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flow,  and  marking  the  whereabouts  of  him 
they  sought  to  save. 

How  vigorously  they  pulled,  those  brawny 
sailors  (Irish  for  the  most  part)  who  had 
struggled  to  be  foremost  in  the  race  with 
Death.  With  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong, 
bending  to  their  oars  together,  silent  as 
became  the  solemn  time,  and  prayerful  it 
might  be  (though  that  was  very  doubtful),  as 
befitted  the  near  approach  of  the  last,  relent- 
less enemy  of  man. 

Every  eye  on  board  was  fixed  upon  the 
muddy  current  rushing  as  it  seemed  in  aid 
of  the  brave  efforts  of  those  sturdy  boat- 
men. 

*  There  he  is  !  I  see  him  !  There !  There  ! 
Only  two  boats'  length  ahead  !  By  Heaven  ! 
No  !  It's  a  snag  !  Good  God  !  The  man 
will  drown.  They'll  never  reach  him  !  Ill 
bet  two  dollars  to  one  they  never  fish  the 
poor  drowned  devil  out.' 

*  And  no  great  loss,  I  calculate,  if  so  be 
they   don't,'    said    a    voice    belonging    to   a 
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shabby-genteel-looking  passenger,  who  might, 
for  anything  his  appearance  attested  to  the 
contrary,  have  been  one  of  the  low  professional 
gamblers  who  infest  the  Mississipi  steamers. 
*  No  great  loss,  I  reckon.  It's  only  that 
coon-faced  fellar.  Hell  Morse  —  I  thought 
he'd  do  the  trick.  Teared  to  me  he  wasn't 
right  in  his  upper  story  when  he  cum 
aboard.  Had  the  horrors,  I  guess — thought 
the  devil  was  arter  him,  when  it  warn't 
anything  worse  than  them  kidney-headed 
niggers.' 

So  that  struggling  man,  doing  battle  for 
his  life  in  the  rushing,  rapid  current,  was  no 
obscure  and  dollarless  deck-passenger  —  no 
friendless  son  of  Erin  giving  up  his  forlorn 
existence,  unlamented  by  one  surviving  rela- 
tive— one  poor,  unlettered  countryman,  who 
would  tell  the  dismal  tale  to  '  keening  frinds ' 
at  home.  Zoe  heard  the  words  so  carelessly 
spoken  by  the  disreputable-looking  passenger; 
and  for  any  sign  she  gave  of  interest  in  the 
news,  she  might  have  been  the  most  entire 
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stranger  of  all  that  motley  crew  to  the  fast 
drowning  man. 

And  yet,  despite  that  outwardly  calm  ap- 
pearance, the  intensity  of  her  horror  almost 
struck  her  lifeless  on  the  deck.  A  sound  as 
of  many  hammers  beat  upon  her  ears — hex 
breath  came  short,  and  then  before  her  eyes 
there  spread  a  film,  thick  with  red  spots  that 
looked  like  blood.  Happily  no  one  noticed 
her.  They  had  been  never  seen  together^ 
that  new-made  man  and  wife,  and  her  con- 
nection with  the  wealthy  profligate,  who  since 
he  came  on  board  had  scarcely  left  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  bar,  was  hardly  known  to  any  in 
the  boat. 

She  kept  her  terror,  therefore,  to  herself 
— her  terror  and  her  deep  self-loathing ;  for 
Zoe,  watching  as  she  did  the  boat  (it  was  an 
affair  of  seconds  only),  knew  that  in  her  heart 
she  was  a  murderess  !  She  wished  him  dead, 
that  man  who,  should  he  live,  would  have 
the  right  to  claim  her!  The  right  to  force 
her  to  perform  her  wife-like  duties — the  right 
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to  make  her  feel  all  thoughts  of  him  she 
loved  to  be  a  crime ! 

Was  it  in  nature  to  look  on  and  pray  that 
God  would  spare  her  enemy?  Was  it  in 
nature  to  feel  eager  hope  that  once  again 
the  waters  would  divide,  and  he,  the  man 
whom  most  she  loathed  on  earth,  would 
return  as  from  the  jaws  of  death  to  persecute 
and  torture  her? 

With  strained  eye-balls  almost  starting 
from  their  sockets,  but  unobserved  amidst 
the  general  excitement,  Zoe  never  for  one 
instant  turned  her  attention  from  the  spot 
where  last  he  had  been  seen  to  rise. 

'  God  !  There  he  is,'  shouted  a  tall  gentle- 
man near  her ;  whilst  another  younger  man 
who  had  mounted  on  a  wooden  bench  beside 
the  rail,  in  order  to  obtain  a  better  view, 
cried,  almost  simultaneously, 

*  I  see  him  !  Port  your  helm — hard  a-port. 
Well  done !  My  God,  they've  grappled  him  ! ' 
And  then  seeing,  as  most  did  from  the  hurri- 
cane-deck,  that  the  inanimate  form  of  the 
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rescued  man  was  being,  by  dint  of  great 
exertion,  hauled  into  the  boat,  a  shout  of 
exultation,  despite  their  previous  apathy, 
broke  spontaneously  from  the  breasts  of  the 
excited  spectators  of  the  scene. 

Zoe  could  bear  no  more.  The  tension  of 
her  nerves  was  growing  too  agonizing  for  en- 
durance, and  with  an  hysterical  sob,  which 
she  strove  in  vain  to  hide,  she  rushed  down 
the  ladder,  and  to  her  berth. 

There,  on  her  knees,  and  with  her  hands 
pressed  convulsively  upon  her  ears,  to  shut 
out  every  revealing  sound,  she  remained  quite 
motionless — dreading,  yet  longing  for  intel- 
ligence from  without,  and  striving  hard  to 
pray  against  the  desperate  thoughts  and  dread- 
ful wishes  which  would,  in  spite  of  all  her 
efforts  to  suppress  them,  gain  the  ascendant 
over  her. 

Was  he  alive  or  dead  ?  This  was  the  awful 
question,  and  one  on  which  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  her  life  depended.  It  was  terrible 
to  think  that  such  a  being  should  have  been 

VOL.  III.  B 
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snatched  away  with  all  his  sins  upon  his  head, 
'  unhouseled,  unanointed,  unannealed,'  to  give 
an  account  to  Him  who  made  him  of  the  life 
which  he  had  worse  than  wasted.  It  was  ter- 
rible to  let  the  eyes  of  imagination  picture 
that  swollen,  livid  corpse,  stretched  stiff  and 
stark  upon  the  deck,  w^hile  she — Well,  what 
of  her?  Could  she  shed  one  tear  upon  the 
cold  remains  of  him  who  had  been  the  hated 
husband  of  a  day?  Could  she  do  anything 
save  thank  her  God  that  she  was  free  ? — free 
as  tbe  winds  of  heaven — free  to  go  where  she 
listed — free  to  write  loving  words  to  him  who 
— ah !  he  would  come  to  her — would  forget 
that  hideous  mockery  of  a  marriage — and  she, 
a  virgin  wife  and  widow,  would  lay  her  faith- 
ful head  upon  his  breast,  and  forget  her  every 
sorrow  in  the  new  hopes  of  happiness  which 
that  well-loved  voice  would  whisper. 

A  blessed  calm  was  stealing  over  her. 
Reader,  can  you  forgive  this  woman,  this 
young,  passionate  girl,  for  being  human,  and 
seeing  only  cause  for  joy  and  gratitude  in  the 
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death  of  that  bad  man  ?  A  blessed  calm  then 
stole  over  a  spirit,  so  long  tempest-tossed  and 
weary.  She  had  forgotten  for  a  moment  the 
chance — an  almost  equal  one — that  Morse 
had  been  rescued  by  that  smart  boat's  crew 
in  time ;  and  that  he  might,  even  at  that 
moment,  be  gradually  reviving  under  the  offi- 
cious attentions  of  the  charitable,  who  little 
knew  to  what  fell  purposes  he  would  dedicate 
his  returning  powers. 

In  her  haste  and  agitation  she  had  omitted 
to  fasten  the  hasp  of  her  state-room  door,  and 
as  it  stood  ajar  the  loud  voices  of  those  with- 
out came  distinctly  to  her  ears. 

There  was  a  noise  as  of  many  shuffling  feet, 
a  brushing  against  the  thin  partition  which 
divided  her  cabin  from  the  gallery  out- 
side, and  then  a  voice,  loud  and  distinct, 
said — 

*  You  needn't  be  so  careful,  men.  The 
gentleman's  not  made  of  glass.  There — shove 
ahead  with  him.  He'll  do ;  and  if  he  doesn't 
give  each  of  you  a  hundred  dollars  for  this 
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day's  work,  why,  you  look  twice  before  you 
take  him  out  again  so  slick — that's  all.' 

The  voices  ceased,  the  crowd  passed  by, 
and  again  the  light  shone  in  through  the 
window  of  the  small  state-room,  which  had 
been  darkened  by  the  bearers  of  that  dripping 
burthen. 

The  crowd  swept  by,  the  light  glared  in ; 
but  in  the  silence  there  lay  prone  upon  the 
floor  a  lifeless  form,  pale  as  monumental 
marble,  and  well-nigh  as  cold. 

Lie  there  and  rest,  poor,  desolate  girl ! 
Rest,  for  your  task  is  hard  before  you,  and  in 
this  merciless  world  few  hearts  will  open  to 
the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of  the  Octaroon. 


CHAPTER  V. 

*To  the  deep,  to  the  deep, 

Down,  down ! 
Through  the  shade  of  sleep ; 
Through  the  cloudy  strife 
Of  death  and  of  life; 
Through  the  veil  and  the  bar 
Of  things  which  seem  and  are, 

Down,  down ! ' 

ZoE  was  roused  from  the  state  of  heavy 
insensibility  into  which  she  had  fallen  by  a 
tremendous  noise,  which  seemed  to  proceed 
at  once  from  all  parts  of  the  steamer.  At 
first  she  felt  too  much  stunned  to  be  able  to 
form  the  remotest  idea  of  the  cause  to  which 
could  be  attributed  the  crushing,  shouting, 
rushing,  screaming,  and  various  other  sounds 
which,  without  a  moment's  intermission,  con- 
tinued to  assail  her  ears.  Gradually,  how- 
ever, the  events  of  the  last  hour  collected 
themselves  in  some  sort  of  form  within  her 
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mind,  and  the  unhappy  girl,  with  bitter  self- 
reproaches  for  what  she  continued  mentally 
to  call  her  murderous  wishes,  resigned  herself 
once  more  to  the  conviction  that  her  fate  was 
fixed  beyond  the  possibility  of  recall. 

She  could  not  bring  herself  to  leave  the 
protection — a  slender  one,  indeed — that  was 
afforded  by  her  own  state-room.  She  felt 
sick  and  giddy,  too,  and  as  if  even  the  act  of 
walking  into  the  ladies'  saloon  would  bring 
on  the  return  of  the  deadly  faintness  by 
which  she  had  been  overpowered. 

Still,  weak  and  suffering  though  she  was, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  remain  pent  up  in 
her  close,  stifling  cabin,  stunned  by  those  loud 
confusing  noises,  and  labouring  under  such 
terrible  uncertainty  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
rescued  man. 

The  Octaroon  rose  from  her  narrow  bed, 
and  staggered  to  the  outer  door  of  her  state- 
room. Although  night  had  surprised  her 
during  the  hours  she  had  spent  in  it,  there 
was  light  enough  to  distinguish  through  the 
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uncurtained  window  even  the  smallest  objects 
it  contained ;  for  a  full  pale-faced  moon  was 
gazing  down  upon  the  earth  with  her  cold, 
joyless  eye,  tinging  with  a  faint,  unearthly 
blue,  one  long  straight  line  of  cotton  wood 
trees,  and  throwing  into  inky  shadow  the 
*  giant  grove'  which  made  an  'alley'  of  the 
noble  stream. 

It  required  but  a  glance  to  prove  to  one 
whose  life  had  been  partly  spent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Mississippi,  that  a  race 
between  two  rival  steamers  was  in  progress 
— a  race  at  the  very  moment  when  a  fellow- 
being  was  most  probably  lying  between  life 
and  death ;  for  faint  and  stunned  though  she 
had  been,  a  sense  of  the  progress  of  time  had 
not  been  wholly  absent  from  Zoe.  and  she 
could  realize  how  short  a  period  she  had 
spent  in  insensibility.  She  stole  softly  to 
the  balustrade  or  balcony  guard,  and  looked 
about  her  with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and 
alarm,  which  was  well  justified  by  the  scene 
before  her. 
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Within  a  distance  of  some  fifty  yards,  a 
towering  steamboat  of  the  same  build,  and 
apparently  of  about  the  same  dimensions,  as 
the  'John  C.  Calhoun/  was  running  a  mad 
race  with  that  majestic  vessel  by  the  light  of 
the  broad  May  moon.  A  temporary  madness 
seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  every 
individual  —  man,  woman,  and  child  —  on 
board  the  boat  which  so  lately  had  been 
lying  still  and  silent  as  a  painted  vessel  in 
the  quickly-coming  twilight. 

Before  she  had  w^ell  got  head-way  again, 
after  receiving  on  board  the  exhausted  boat's 
crew,  with  the  apparently  lifeless  body  they 
had  recovered  from  the  water,  the  noise  of 
approaching  paddle-wheels  was  heard  in  the 
distance ;  and  soon — for  the  speed  of  the 
advancing  boat  appeared  to  be  prodigious — 
a  large  vessel,  which  proved  to  be  a  new  one 
called  the  '  Magnolia,'  shot  ahead  of  the 
'JohnC.  Calhoun.' 

Now  the  captain  of  that  celebrated  boat 
was  not  a  man  to  take  such  an  affront  coolly, 
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especially  as  there  had  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  chaff  and  banter  between  the  two 
commanders  previous  to  the  launching  of  the 
'  Magnolia.'  He  was  a  smart  man  was  Cap- 
tain Grigg,  fond  of  his  liquor  too,  and  a  little 
given  to  strong  language.  But  the  men 
liked  him  as  a  boon  companion,  and,  more- 
over, he  took  care  to  let  his  bar  out  to  a 
'gentleman'  who  thoroughly  understood  his 
business,  and  gave  them  with  a  pleasant  jest 
their  money's  worth  of  alcohol. 

With  the  ladies,  too.  Captain  Grigg  was  a 
prime  favourite,  for  he  was  a  bachelor  with 
a  '  sparking '  kind  of  way  with  him ;  and 
besides,  he  let  them  do  pretty  much  as  they 
liked  on  board,  never  interfering  with  their 
amusements,  and  losing  his  quarter  dollars  to 
them  at  *  brag  '  or  *  poker '  like  a  man. 

In  any  other  country  of  the  civilized 
world,  it  would  be  but  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  gentler  passengers  on  board  the 
*  John  C.  Calhoun '  would  have  been  too 
much  agitated   by  the    late  nearly  tragical 
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occurrence  to  admit  of  their  craving  at  that 
particular  juncture  for  any  fresh  excitement. 
Not  so,  however,  do  the  Transatlantic  ladies 
yield  to  the  amiable  weaknesses  incidental  to 
their  sex ;  and  when  the  fair  creatures  in 
crinoline  and  muslin  heard  the  challenge  to 
the  fight,  they  ranged  themselves  with  one 
accord  in  order  of  battle,  urging  their  gallant 
captain  to  stand  firm,  and  hold  his  own  against 
the  bold  '  Magnolia,'  and  her  new  high- 
pressure  engines. 

Nothing  loth  was  Captain  Grigg  to  accept 
the  challenge  offered  by  the  rival  commander 
through  his  speaking  trumpet  from  the  hurri- 
cane-deck of  the  boastful  steamer.  The  order 
loudly  given  to  heap  on  fuel  was  gleefully 
obeyed,  and  soon  the  '  John  C.  Calhoun '  was 
almost  doubling  her  former  rate  of  speed.  The 
male  passengers,  with  brains  heated  by  inces- 
sant visits  to  the  bar,  became  excited  to  a  pitch 
of  apparent  insanity  by  the  noise,  and  the  speed 
with  which  the  steamer  tore  her  way  up- 
stream in  her  mad  race  against  the  rival  boat. 
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On  they  went,  side  by  side,  scarcely  a  yard  to 
show  in  favour  of  either;  while  bets  ran 
high,  and  awful  language  was  hurled  from 
the  lips  of  captain,  crew,  and  passengers 
against  the  adventurous  craft  which  dared  to 
measure  speed  against  the  far-famed,  and 
hitherto  unconquered,  Mississippi  monarch. 

When  Zoe  left  her  cabin,  the  excitement 
was  at  its  height.  The  water  between  the 
racing  vessels  was  foaming  wildly  as  if  with 
rage  at  this  disturbance  of  its  tranquil  flow 
towards  the  ocean  ;  while  the  tall  funnels  of 
each  rushing  vessel  (blanched  to  a  white  hue 
by  the  heat  of  their  fires)  seemed  bending  to 
the  race  with  life-like  energy. 

To  describe  the  shouts,  the  screams,  the 
oaths  of  men,  and  the  wild  eyes  and  gestures 
of  the  women,  would  be  impossible  ;  and  over 
all  these  shone,  pale,  calm,  disdainful,  the 
cold  face  of  the  grand  '  lesser-light '  set  there 
to  rule  the  night,  but  not  the  ungodlike 
spirits  let  loose  to  cloud  its  glory.  A  few 
yards  gained  at  last !     Gained  by  the  noble 
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'  John  C.  Calhoun/  but  at  the  expense  of 
what  ?  Of  every  stick  of  fuel  remaining  in  the 
wood  shed,  when  the  vain  strife  commenced  ! 
Then  poured  the  curses  forth  in  earnest, 
and  foul  words  unmeet  to  sound  in  women's 
ears,  thundered  along  the  crowded  decks. 

'  Sling  you  to  hell ! '  the  captain  shouted, 
'  bring  out  the  chairs  and  tables !  Burn  up 
the  niggers — cuss  'em — there'll  be  fat  and 
grease  enough  then  to  light  a  wick,  if  it  was 
stuck  in  it.' 

By  the  time  he  had  finished  this  original 
remark,  a  dozen  hands  at  least  had  brought 
out  from  the  saloon,  and  helped  to  fling  into 
the  fire,  the  first  articles  of  furniture  on 
which  they  could  lay  their  hands.  Then 
suddenly  sprung  up  the  fervent  blaze  once 
more,  and  soon  the  gallant  vessel  recovered 
her  lost  ground,  and  even  seemed  to  gain 
upon  her  adversary. 

'  That's  right,  go  ahead !  On  with  'em,' 
screamed  the  captain  ;  for  what  was  the 
loss  of  well-carved  rose  and  satin  wood,  and 
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what  were  upholsterers'  bills,  when  honour 
was  at  stake,  and  glory  to  be  gained  or  lost  ? 

On  they  sped,  the  water  surging  from  the 
paddle-wheels,  and  every  timber  in  the  strong- 
built  boat  seeming  to  groan  beneath  the 
pressure  put  upon  it.  On  they  sped  beneath 
that  clear  and  ghostlike  shimmer;  and  so 
light  and  daylike  was  it,  that  those  on  board 
(the  steamer  having  usurped  the  *  Magno- 
lia's' station  nearest  the  river's  bank)  could 
(strange  as  it  may  seem)  see  the  brilliantly- 
scarlet  Virginia  nightingales  hopping  on  the 
branches  near  the  stream. 

A  quiet-looking,  middle-aged  man  stand- 
ing near  the  terrified  Zoe  pointed  out  the 
birds  to  her. 

*  As  clear  as  morning  about,  ain't  it,  now?' 
he  said.  '  Seems  all  creation's  riz,  thinking  it's 
daylight.  Guess,  though,  we  can't  get  along 
much  farrer  this  way.  She's  an  old  boat  is 
"  John  C.  Calhoun ;  "  and  if  her  bilers'  don't 
bust  right  away,  I'll — ' 

But  at  that  moment  the  excitement  be- 
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came  so  intense  that  words  were  arrested  on 
every  lip,  for  they  were  within  a  dozen 
yards  of  the  '  Magnolia,'  and  abreast  of  her, 
the  water  dashed  from  each  separate  paddle 
almost  mingling  in  the  space  between  them. 

At  that  moment,  Zoe — it  could  not  be  a 
vision,  for  she  saw  each  well-remembered 
feature  as  distinctly  as  though  the  sun's  rays 
fell  upon  them — recognized  the  tall  form 
and  pale  aristocratic  features  of  Charley 
Seymour. 

With  a  piercing  scream — a  scream  heard 
above  the  plashing  of  the  rushing  waters — 
she  flung  her  arms  towards  him ;  but  could 
she  hope,  in  that  dense  crowd  of  faces,  that 
he  would  recognize  the  one  he  loved ;  and  if 
he  did — what  then?  Was  there  not  guilt 
even  in  the  desperate  rapture  welling  through 
her  heart,  and — 

But  almost  before  she  had  had  time  to 
speak  the  inward  question,  the  steamer  on 
the  deck  of  which  she  stood  had  shot  ahead ; 
and  while  Zoe's  eyes  were  still  strained  to 
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obtain  another  glimpse  of  Seymour's  face, 
the  *  Magnolia/  suddenly,  and  to  the  un- 
mitigated surprise  of  everyone  on  board  the 
'John  C.  Calhoun,'  suddenly  stopped ;  the 
shouts  from  her  thronged  decks  were  arrested 
as  if  by  magic,  and  the  smoke  which  had  a 
moment  before  issued  in  volumes  from  her 
over-heated  funnels  cleared  away  into  the 
soft  night  air,  leaving  the  boastful  vessel  lying 
like  a  log  upon  the  water. 

*  Guess    she    ain't    got    no    more    wood 
aboard.' 

'  'Spect  she  ain't  mor'n  a  cord  to  take  her 
on  to  next  landing.' 

*  Calkalate  they're  a  grain  streaked  aboard 
to-night.' 

These  and  suchlike  sarcastic  remarks  on 
the  sudden  giving-in  of  the  rival  boat  were 
accompanied  and  drowned  indeed  by  yells  of 
triumph,  with  sounds  scarcely  human,  in- 
tended to  represent  the  crowing  of  cocks  and 
other  pseans,  wherewith  to  celebrate  the  vic- 
tory gained  by  the  '  John  C.  Calhoun.* 
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Zoe  lingered  on  the  gallery  long  after  all 
was  quiet — all  save  the  distant  sounds  of 
revelry  from  the  bar  and  gambling  place — 
and,  nearer  still  to  where  she  stood,  a  horrid 
cry,  rising  at  intervals  upon  her  ear — ^the  cry 
it  seemed  to  her  of  one  possessed,  and  given 
over — God  be  merciful  to  him  ! — to  that 
dread  thing,  a  reprobate  and  wandering 
mind ! 

Alone,  and  unobserved  in  her  sad  watch, 
the  young  girl  deemed  herself.  But,  alas ! 
it  was  not  so ;  for  wicked  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  her — eyes  in  which  greed  of  gain  were 
united  to  a  snake-like  cunning  —  the  eyes 
they  were  of  him,  who,  when  she  stood  at 
early  noon-time  on  the  deck,  had  seemed 
(with  Morse  to  help  him  in  the  calculation) 
busied  in  counting  up  each  separate  charm 
which  nature  had  with  lavish  hand  bestowed 
upon  the  daughter  of  a  slave. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

*  Yet  I  fain  would  die ! 
To  go  tlirough  life,  unloving  and  unloved ; 

To  feel  tliat  thirst  and  hunger  of  the  soul 

We  cannot  still ;  that  longing,  that  wild  impulse.' 

'  All  this  the  dead  feel  not — the  dead  alone — 
Would  I  were  with  them  ! ' 

*  If  she  positively  is  the  man's  wife,  she 
ought  to  go  to  him.  Really,  this  continual 
noise  is  dreadful.  All  last  night  I  was  so 
nervous,  I  could  scarcely  close  my  eyes.' 

*  And,  they  do  say,  she  was  only  married 
to  him  yesterday  morning.  How  unaccount- 
able strange  these  Southerners  are !  I  should 
admire  now  to  see  her  to  York,  letting  her 
husband  go  on  that  way — asking  for  her  and 
hollering — while  she  keeps  in  her  own  state- 
room, reading,  I  dare  say,  or  sewing — or 
looking  at  her  finery.' 

'She  doesn't  seem  to  think  much  about 

VOL.  III.  F 
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her  dress,'  said  the  first  speaker,  a  Philadel- 
phian  lady,  extensively  got  up  in  a  *  moire ' 
silk  gown,  that  stood  on  end  with  *  richness,' 
a  Brussels  lace  collar,  and  bracelets  of  ques- 
tionable taste,  purchased  from  the  most 
fashionable  jeweller  in  the  Palais-Royal. 
'  She  doesn't  seem  to  think  much  of  what 
she  puts  on.  That  alpaca  dress  she  wore  to- 
day didn't  cost  more  than  ^\e  dollars  at  any 
store  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  then,  her  bonnet ! 
I  conclude  T  could  get  a  better  one  at  L — 's 
for  four. 

'  She's  keeping  back  her  trousseau,  I  ex- 
pect, to  make  a  show  when  she  gets  North,' 
said  the  younger  lady,  who,  with  her  com- 
panion and  sister-in-law  (the  gorgeous  lady  in 
the  moire  silk),  were  on  their  way  from 
Texas  to  the  Quaker  city.  '  It  seems  curious 
now,  doesn't  it,  that  so  many  of  the  ladies  in 
the  saloon  should  know  this  Mr.  John  Link 
Morse — at  least,  by  name — and  yet  shouldn't 
have  heard  anything  about  the  wedding 

'  S  pose  they  elected  to  get   married  pri- 
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vate,'  laughed  the  elder  lady,  whose  name 
was  Morgan.  '  Well,  wouldn't  I  be  wrathy 
now,  if  anyone  proposed  that  dodge  to  me  ? 
One  isn't  married  for  certain  twice,  I  calcu- 
late, and  I  should  feel  right  bad  not  to  show 
my  ''  geounds  "  to  all  my  friends,  and  have  a 
wedding  worth  the  looking  at.' 

The  ladies  were  promenading  the  hurri- 
cane-deck while  this  colloquy  was  going  on ; 
and  as  Miss  Clorinda  Morgan  was  a  showy- 
looking  damsel,  with  a  disposition  well  pro- 
nounced for  fun  and  flirtation,  the  two  ladies 
were  soon  joined  by  several  idle  loungers  of 
the  other  sex. 

It  was  as  nearly  as  possible  four-and-twenty 
hours  since  John  L.  Morse,  haunted  by  ima- 
ginary enemies,  and  possessed  by  the  brandy- 
bestowed  idea  that  he  was  encompassed  about 
by  men  ravenous  for  his  blood,  threw  himself 
from  the  lower  deck  into  the  river,  in  the 
hope  of  escaping  from  the  still  more  relent- 
less jaws  of  his  imaginary  foes. 

After  the  rescue,  the    doctor — for   there 

F  2 
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fortunately  chanced  to  be  one  on  board — 
spared  no  pains  in  restoring  to  life  and  con- 
sciousness the  livid,  swollen  body  of  the 
drunkard.  At  last,  and  after  an  hour's  inces- 
sant labour,  he  succeeded  in  his  painful  task, 
and  Link,  in  an  agony  of  suffering  indescrib- 
able, struggled  back  to  life;  but  hardly  to 
consciousness,  for  around  him  he  saw  hideous 
forms,  of  shape  and  size  unreal,  while  demons 
yelled  into  his  ears,  and  told  him  he  was 
cursed  for  ever. 

Throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  night 
it  had  been  necessary  to  use  restraint,  in  order 
to  keep  the  temporary  lunatic — for  such,  in 
fact,  he  was — in  his  state-room ;  and  Tony,  a 
powerful  African,  to  whom  the  care  of  him 
had  been  delegated,  gave  awful  accounts  after- 
wards to  his  brother  negroes  of  the  '  goings- 
on  '  of  the  would-be  suicide. 

'  He  do  swear  and  cuss  awful,'  he  said,  *  and 
nuffin  nebber  keep  him  quiet.  He  call  ebery 
minute  for  "  Zoe,"  and  say  dat  chile  try  to  kill 
him.     Den  I  say  dat  Zoe  drowned  dar  in  de 
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river ;  so  dat  kinder  grigged  him,  and  he  went 
to  sleep  a  bit.' 

In  the  morning  the  report  given  to  our 
heroine  by  the  doctor  was  that  the  opiates  he 
had  given  to  her  husband  had  taken  eff(3Ct, 
and  that  towards  evening,  w^hen  he  should  be 
awake,  she  might  probably  safely  venture  to 
see  him. 

*  Safely ! '  Good  Heavens !  How  the  word 
grated  on  the  poor  girl's  ear !  '  Safely' — when 
her  only  hope  lay  in  the  chance  that  he  or 
she  might  die,  and  that  she  might  never  see 
his  hated  face  again. 

Meanwhile,  the  ladies,  every  one  of  them, 
with  no  exception,  looked  very  coldly,  ay, 
and  worse  than  coldly,  on  that  lovely  bride ; 
and  when,  by  a  rare  accident,  she  ventured 
from  her  small  state-room,  they  turned  their 
backs  upon  her;  and  if  they  chanced  to  be 
within  earshot  of  the  poor,  pale  thing, 
they  stopped  their  conversation,  staring  at 
her  with  supercilious  looks,  as  if  she  were 
not    worthy    even    to    pick    up    the    small 
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crumbs  which  dropped  from  their  exclusive 
lips. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  crush  the  spirit  of  the 
girl  who  knew  she  had  been  born  a  slave,  and 
who  had  already,  in  the  self-called  philan- 
thropic North,  had  some  experience  in  the 
way  those  Christian  people  carry  out  their 
theories.  It  was  certainly  not  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty to  bring  the  tears  to  her  dark  eyes,  and 
add  the  extra  *  feather's  weight '  of  burthen 
and  the  last  drop  of  bitterness  to  the  all  but 
overflowing  cup.  But,  easy  as  was  the  cruel 
work,  those  fellow-women  failed  to  make  the 
girl  a  coward.  Faint  and  weak,  but  fearless 
still,  a  night  of  prayer  and  self-inspection  had 
sent  her  forth  prepared  to  do  her  duty ;  and, 
hateful  as  that  duty  was,  to  flinch  from  it  was 
not  amongst  the  last  resolves  of  the  Octaroon. 

She  was  in  her  state-room  when  the  two 
gaily-dressed  ladies  lately  returned  from  Mr. 
Morgan's  plantation  in  the  Brazos  Bottom 
were  talking  so  unceremoniously  of  the  bride's 
proceedings.     For  several   hours  there  had 
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been  a  lull  in  the  state-room  occupied  by  the 
victim  of  that  fell  disease — a  disease  from 
which  so  few  on  whom  it  lays  its  fangs  can 
ever  hope  to  escape,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  drearily-sounding  name  of  delirium 
tremens. 

During  these  hours  of  respite  Zoe  had  been 
endeavouring  to  strengthen  herself  for  the 
coming  trial,  the  trial  of  watching  by  the  sick- 
bed of  him  to  whom  she  had  so  lately  been 
bound  by  vows  unchangeable  ;  and,  worse 
misfortune  still,  of  waiting  in  agonized  expec- 
tation for  the  moment  when,  restored  to  health 
and  vigour,  the  man  she  called  her  husband 
would  remind  her  of  her  dreaded  wife-like 
duties. 

No  need  to  dwell  upon  that  time  of  horror 
and  suspense — no  need  to  describe  in  words 
the  mental  sufferings  of  one  whom  nature  had 
endowed  with  a  heart  as  warm  as  ever  beat 
within  a  human  bosom,  and  with  a  fine-strung 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  caused  her  to  shrink 
with  nervous  sensitiveness  from  anything  ap- 
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preaching  to  coarseness  or  unwarranted  fami- 
liarity. 

The  fair  Clorinda  was  looking  her  best  as, 
with  her  hands  in  the  pocket  of  her  paletot, 
and  with  a  little  jaunty  hat  adorned  with  the 
long  feathers  of  the  'tailor  bird,'  placed  on 
the  summit  of  her  well-poised  head,  she  paced 
the  hurricane-deck  side  by  side  with  a  gentle- 
man from  Galveston,  whom  we  will  designate 
as  Mr.  Pierce. 

Miss  Clorinda  was  not  troubled  with  shy- 
ness, so  that  before  they  had  taken  half-a- 
dozen  turns  her  attendant  had  gone  the  length 
of  telling  her,  in  transatlantic  fashion,  that 
she  was  right-down  lovely — *  everlastin'  hand- 
sum  ' — all  the  agreeable  truisms,  in  short,  to 
which  young  ladies  of  Clorinda's  stamp  an- 
swer with  an  abortive  attempt  at  a  blush, 
while  they  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  well- 
appreciated  impertinence  by  all  the  arts  which 
long  experience  has  taught  them  how  to  prac- 
tise. Her  chaperone  did  not  trouble  her 
greatly  with  her  presence,  inasmuch  as  she 
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had  seated  herself  on  a  camp-stool,  and  had, 
with  a  congenial  gossip,  returned  to  the  sub- 
ject of  Zoe  and  her  delinquencies. 

Night  was  beginning  to  close  in,  when  a 
succession  of  frightful  screams  evidently  pro- 
ceedino^  from  the  cabin  of  John  L.  Morse 
arrested  everyone's  attention,  and  caused 
Clorinda  to  say  crossly, 

'  Ah,  there  is  that  horrible  noise  again ! 
Can  nothing  be  done  to  stop  it  ?  Upon  my 
word^  such  people  should  stay  at  home — ' 

*  Or  remain  under  water  when  they  have 
the  luck  to  get  there,'  said  Mr.  Pierce, 
laughing. 

'  It  is  very  well  for  you  to  laugh,'  suggested 
Clorinda,  ill-temperedly  enough,  '  but  you 
haven't  got  to  go  down  as  we  have,  and  spend 
the  evening  close  to  that  dreadful  man's  state- 
room. I  was  afraid  every  moment  last  night 
that  he'd  break  out  and  come  amongst  us — 
and  I  didn't  feel  like  fighting  I  can  tell  you 
— that's  a  fact.' 

'  You  should  have  sent  to  me  to  fight  your 
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battles,'  said  Pierce,  gallantly.      *I'd  have 
brought  my  shooting-irons — only  the  ladies 
would  have  been  sorter  skeered,  I  reckon ' 
'  Well,  but  Mr.  Pierce,'  persisted  Clorinda, 

*  isn't  it  a  shame  to  have  to  go  into  the  ladies ' 
saloon,  and  hear  that  monster  raving?  It's 
beginning  to  rain  too,  so  we  must  go  down — 
And  there's  sister  beckoning  to  me.  Oh, 
law,  what  a  bore  it  is.' 

*Why  can't  you  fair  ladies  give  us  the 
pleasure  of  your  company  for  an  hour  just  to 
see  the  play  ? '    said  Mr.  Pierce,  gallantly. 

*  We  nearly  split  ourselves  with  larfing  last 
night,  seeing  two  rowdy  fellows  play  at  poker 
— and  there's  a  quiet  chap  to-night  going  to 
tackle  one  of  'em,  I  reckon.  One  of  the 
blacklegs — a  reglar  river  sharper — thinks  he'll 
nobble  him,  but  shouldn't  be  surprised  if 
broad-brim  warn't  too  much  for  him  arfter 
all.' 

Well  aware  was  the  amiable  Mr.  Pierce  of 
the  moral  impossibility  that  his  suggestion 
should  be  complied  with,  for  even  the  off- 
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hand  Mrs.  Morgan  and  her  sister-in-law, 
despite  their  desire  to  do  what  they  considered 
a  '  fast  thing,'  were  not  equal  to  setting 
aside  public  opinion  to  the  extent  so  daring 
an  innovation  demanded.  They  refused, 
therefore,  the  well-meant  invitation  at  once, 
tempting,  although  it  might  be,  to  spirits  so 
independent  to  witness  the  exciting  scene  of 
half-intoxicated  men  playing  at  poker  under 
a  running  fire  of  bets,  oaths,  and  tobacco 
juice. 

When  Mr.  Pierce  descended  with  his  con- 
voy of  floatino^  crinolines  from  the  hurricane- 
deck,  almost  all  the  first-class  male  passengers 
on  board  were  already  assembled  in  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel,  smoking,  drinking, gambling, 
or  making  extravagant  bets  on  the  skill  and 
luck  of  those  engaged  either  at  cards  or  dice. 

Vast  and  oppressive  were  the  fumes,  both 
of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  proceeding  the  length 
of  the  main  deck,  from  the  lawless  precincts 
of  the  bar;  and,  moreover,  so  frightful  was 
the  uproar,  that   the   ladies,  strong-minded 
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though  they  were,  gladly  made  their  escape 
from  it  into  the  after-saloon,  which  is  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  ladies  and  their 
followers,  preferring  apparently  the  raving  of 
the  lunatic  close  by,  to  the  unpleasant  sights 
and  sounds  which  prevailed  in  the  foremost 
compartment  of  the  vessel. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

'  0  thou  invisible  spirit  of  wine^  if  thou  hast  no  name  to 
be  known  by,  let  us  call  thee — Devil.' 

The  last  display  of  noisy  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  delirious  patient  was  compara- 
tively short,  being  mercifully  abridged  by  a 
strong  opiate  administered  to  him  by  the 
doctor. 

*  He  is  better,  certainly,  my  dear  madam,' 
was  the  latter's  report  to  Zoe,  when  by  her 
request  he  visited  her  in  the  gallery  in  front 
of  her  state-room. 

*  He  is  better,  and  I  really  think  it  would 
be  advisable  when  he  awakes  for  you  to  visit 
him.  There  is  no  reason  for  alarm,'  he 
added,  answering  to  the  change  which  with 
professional  quickness  he  had  noticed  on  the 
young  girl's  face.  '  Mr.  Morse  is  evidently 
blessed    with    an     extremely    strong    con- 
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stitution,  and  I  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
with  care — with  great  care  and  prudence,  he 
would  recover  this  unfortunate  attack  very 
speedily — more  speedily  indeed  than  I  had 
at  first  any  reason  to  hope.' 

A  weary  sigh  was  Zoe's  only  answer,  and 
the  worthy  doctor,  who  was  a  man  past 
middle  age,  and  the  father  of  grown-up 
daughters,  looked  at  her  with  some  appear- 
ance of  displeasure. 

'  I  will  see  your  husband  when  he  awakes,' 
he  said  coldly,  '  and  in  the  meantime — ' 

'  You  will  not  desert  me,'  interrupted  Zoe, 
speaking  with  passionate  earnestness.  'I 
have  not  a  single  friend  in  all  this  ship — no 
friend  I  think  in  all  the  world — and  if  you 
give  me  up — if  you  think  me  wicked — Oh, 
doctor,  say  that  you  will  not  quite  abandon 
me — say  that — ' 

But  here  the  impossibility  of  explaining 
satisfactorily  to  the  worthy  doctor  the 
singular  position  in  which  she  found  herself, 
struck  her  with   sudden  force,  and  covering 
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her  face  with  her  hands,  she  burst  into  a  fit 
of  weeping  perfectly  uncontrollable.  Seeing 
that  it  was  useless  to  expect — for  the  time  at 
least — any  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which 
the  bride  was  enveloped,  the  doctor  left  her 
to  claim  his  own  share  of  the  amusements 
within  his  reach. 

Mr.  Pierce  was  not  without  warranty  for 
his  gossiping  assertion,  namely,  that  a  match 
at  the  exciting  and  highly  intellectual  game 
of  poker  was  about  to  be  played  between 
two  parties,  whose  extreme  (apparent)  dis- 
similarity of  character  and  standing,  bade 
fair  to  give  the  match  an  amount  of  very 
unusual  interest. 

Mr.  Braddell,  the  individual  designated 
by  Pierce,  under  the  rather  disrespectful 
sobriquet  of  broadbrim,  was  a  large  and 
powerfully-made  man  of  about  fifty  years  of 
age,  and  having  something  of  the  homely 
Old  World  appearance  of  a  New  England 
farmer. 

His  dress  differed  considerably  in  material 
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and  fashion  from  that  of  the  majority  of  the 
passengers,  his  '  suit '  being  of  honest  broad 
cloth,  cut  according  to  a  bygone  taste,  and 
his  beaver  hat — a  kind  of  '  cross '  between  a 
*  chimney-pot '  and  wide-awake,  displaying 
the  broadness  of  brim  which  had  earned  for 
the  wearer  the  nickname  applied  to  him  by 
the  lively  young  Texan  lawyer. 

Another  cause  for  the  kind  of  attention 
attracted  by  Braddell,  was  the  fact  that 
according  to  Pierce,  who  had  evidently 
watched  his  proceedings  narrowly,  the  said 
middle-aged  gentleman  '  went  in,'  as  the 
former  termed  it,  for  religion,  having  a  Bible 
on  board ;  and  not  unfrequently  words  upon 
his  lips  implying  that  he  was  an  Abolitionist 
at  heart,  and  one  filled  with  the  grandest 
and  most  Utopian  schemes  for  the  happiness 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

It  had  been  remarked,  in  addition  to  these 
tokens  of  singularity,  that  of  all  the  hetero- 
geneous company  on  board  the  *  John  C. 
Calhoun,'  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Braddell  was  the  one 
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honoured  by  the  familiar  notice  of  the 
wealthy,  dissipated  Morse.  Putting  then 
these  circumstances  together,  the  curiosity 
manifested  when  the  demure-looking  Puri- 
tan accepted  the  challenge  of  the  '  cute ' 
individual  well  known  as  an  experienced 
river  sharper  can  easily  be  imagined.  The 
motives  of  the  former  gave  rise  to  many  and 
varied  suggestions.  Was  he  about  to  fall  a 
victim,  as  hundreds  had  done  before  him,  to 
the  sleight-of-hand  and  unmitigated  rascality 
of  his  opponent  ?  Or  might  it  be  that 
Braddell  had  it  in  his  power  to  teach  a 
lesson  to  the  boastful  blackleg  to  be  re- 
membered, haply,  long  after  the  present 
voyage  of  the  ^John  C.  Calhoun'  should 
have  passed  into  oblivion. 

But  whatever  the  cause,  certain  it  is,  that 
on  that  same  especial  game,  called  'poker,' 
was  one  in  which  bets  were  numerous,  and 
conjectures  rife. 

Already,  when  Dr.  Corsten  (for  that  was 
the  excellent  physician's  name)  entered  the 
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precincts  of  the  bar,  the  two  widely  dissimilar 
opponents  had  been  for  some  time  seriously 
and  solemnly  engaged  upon  the  game. 
Around  them  were  assembled  their  several 
backers,  and  so  great  was  the  amount  of 
interest  felt  on  the  occasion,  that  silence — 
rare,  indeed,  in  that  locality — reigned  for  the 
time  being  amongst  the  spectators,  in  the 
ranks  of  whom  Mr.  Pierce  was  one  of  the 
foremost  in  doing  the  honours  of  the  match. 

'  Look  at  'em  !  He's  fust  chap  is  Braddell 
when  his  dander's  riz.  Yankees  and  weasels 
ain't  often  caught  napping.  Wouldn't  say 
but  he'll  make  a  good  operation  there,  spite 
the  sharper's  running,  I  expect.' 

There  is  no  need  to  describe  at  length  the 
game  of  poker,  at  which  national  amuse- 
ment the  men  were  engaged.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  greatly  resembles  brag,  the  four 
kings  playing  a  prominent  part ;  and  that  to 
obtain  possession  of  those  effigies  of  royalty 
is  the  ruling  desire  of  each  party  engaged. 

Anything  more  grave  and  decorous  than 
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the  demeanour  of  James  J.  Quincy  Adams 
Braddell,  Esq.,  could  hardly  be  conceived, 
and  to  judge  from  his  countenance,  a  stander- 
by  would  never  have  realized,  that  on  the 
result  of  the  contest  many  thousands  of 
dollars  depended,  and  that  he  himself  would, 
in  the  event  of  the  tide  of  fortune  turning 
against  him,  be  a  loser  to  a  very  considerable 
amount. 

There  was  at  last  a  pause  in  the  game — a 
long,  eloquent,  exciting  interval  of  silence 
and  repose.  It  was  the  sharper's  turn  to 
play;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  he,  to  the 
utter  astonishment  of  the  lookers  on,  laid  his 
cards  down  upon  their  faces,  saying  as  he  did 
so,  with  an  expression  of  bewildered  surprise, 
ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 

'  My  Gosh !  What  on  Gord's  airth's  be- 
come of  the  kings  ? ' 

Not  a  muscle  of  the  respectable  stranger  s 
face  moved,  nor  did  he  betray  by  word  or 
look  either  astonishment  or  anger. 

*Well,   now,   stranger,    I   guess   it's  you 
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should  know  something  about  that  ere  fact : 
howsoever,  one's  got  down  my  boot  I  reckon, 
and  the  other  two's  up  your  sleeve/ 

*  Creation !  how  we  larfed,'  said  Pierce, 
when  he  described  the  scene  on  the  following 
morning  to  Miss  Clorinda.  '  But  Squaretoes 
took  it  all  as  easy  as  an  old  shoe/ 

*  I  say,  you  animated  blacking  pot,'  he  says, 
speaking  to  Cicero,  *you  bring  me  a  sherry 
cobler,  and  a  clean  straw,  and  be  slick  about 
it,  for  I'm  powerful  dry/ 

Among  the  witnesses  of  this  little  episode, 
opinions  were  still  at  variance  as  regarded 
one  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  comedy. 
There  were  not  a  few  of  the  most  clear- 
sighted ones  who  gave  Mr.  Braddell  credit 
for  a  degree  of  smartness  incompatible  with 
honesty ;  and  of  those  few,  Dr.  Corsten  was 
one. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

*  Art  thou  not 
Most  miserable  ? 

Why  miserable  ? — 
No,  I  am  what  your  theologians  call 
Hardened.' 

The  state-rooms  or  cabins  appropriated  to 
private  individuals  on  board  the  Mississippi 
steamers,  open,  as  everyone  who  has  travelled 
up  or  down  the  river  may  remember,  on  the 
main  saloon.  The  cabins  themselves,  in  the 
larger  vessels,  are  tolerably  spacious,  and  con- 
tain a  comfortably-sized  bed,  and  room  to 
move  about  in  with  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion. A  door  nearly  opposite  the  one  leading 
into  the  saloon  opens  as  I  have  more  than 
once  remarked,  upon  the  gallery  or  balcony ; 
and  it  was  through  the  agency  of  those  two 
doors  that  Dr.  Corsten  became  on  that  night 
the  discoverer  of  an  important  secret. 
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After  the  mirth  occasioned  by  the  *  poker' 
scene  had  subsided,  the  doctor,  lounging  with 
his  cigar  in  his  mouth  along  the  stern  gallery, 
came  at  length  to  the  door  opening  into 
Morse's  cabin.  To  his  surprise  (for  it  was 
dark  night  now,  the  weather  being  rainy,  and 
the  moon  hidden  by  clouds)  he  found  the 
fastening  unclosed,  and  the  door  ajar.  His 
first  impulse  was  to  enter,  and  shutting  it 
after  him,  to  make  all  fast  for  the  night.  In 
this  design,  however,  he  was  prevented  by 
the  sound  of  voices  within,  and  looking 
through  the  Venetian  blind  he  perceived  by 
the  dim  light  of  the  flaming  tallow  candle, 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Braddell 
himself. 

Perhaps  under  other  circumstances  the 
conscientious  physician  would  have  hesitated 
longer  before  he  decided  on  an  all-important 
course,  namely  that  of  listening  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  order  that  some  light  might,  by 
a  rare  possibility,  be  thrown  on  the  mystery 
attending  Morse's  union  with  Zoe. 
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The  fact  of  John  Link's  standing  to  him  in 
the  light  of  a  patient  would  hardly  have  been, 
in  his  opinion,  sufficient  excuse  for  this  un- 
warrantable step,  but  the  case  had  begun 
(principally  owing  to  the  sight  of  Zoe's  un- 
mistakable wretchedness )  to  interest  him 
not  a  little,  added  to  which  he  had  caught  a 
few  words  from  Braddell  which  in  no  trifling 
deofree  tended  to  increase  the  feelinor  of 
suspicion  against  that  gentleman,  which 
had  already  begun  to  creep  over  his 
mind. 

'  You  know  this  won't  do,'  the  visitor  was 
saying  in  one  of  those  whispers  which  while 
they  are  intended  to  be  confidential,  are  apt 
to  betray  to  a  keen-eared  listener  infinitely 
more  than  they  conceal.  '  You  know  this 
won't  do — the  game'll  be  all  up  if  you're 
gwine  on  in  this  way — you'll  be  letting  the 
cat  out  of  the  bas:  one  of  these  davs  when 
you've  got  the  horrors  on  you,  and  then  we 
may  as  well  tote  away  to  Texas  for  any  good 
we're  likely  to  do  in  this  here  business.' 
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The  only  reply  from  Morse  to  this  exor- 
dium was  a  smothered  groan. 

*  Well,  cuss  me,'  Braddell  continued  after 
a  pause,  '  if  you  ain't  a  right  down  cowardly 
coon,  and  you  bake  me  into  hoe-cakes  if  you 
ever  catch  me  gwine  pardners  in  niggers  or 
any  other  concerns  from  this  to  Almighty 
smash.  We've  got  the  gal  on  board,  and 
she's  worth  ten  thousand  dollars  if  she's 
worth  a  cust  red  cent,  and  if  you  don't  look 
alive  I'll  do  the  operation  outer  hand  myself 
and  you  may  go  to ' 

'  There's  no  call  to  hurry,'  answered  a 
feeble  voice  from  the  bed,  '  and — ' 

But  what  more  he  would  have  attempted 
to  say  was  arrested  by  a  storm  of  smothered 
execrations  from  his  companion,  accompanied 
by  arguments  of  the  coarsest  description, 
clothed  in  terms  of  still  more  disgusting 
ribaldry,  tending  to  prove  that  the  beautiful 
girl  by  whom  Morse  was  accompanied  (and 
to  whom  he  had  been  joined  by  a  ceremony 
which  was  evidently  invalid)  was  the  joint 
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property  of  those  two  unscrupulous  villains, 
and  that  one,  at  least,  of  them  was  deter- 
mined that  the  girl's  market  value  should  not 
in  any  way  be  lessened  or  deteriorated. 

Horror-struck  and  disgusted  by  these  un- 
refuted  revelations,  the  doctor  retired  to  his 
own  state-room  to  ponder  on  the  best  means 
to  be  adopted  in  order  to  free  the  lovely 
white  girl  from  the  power  of  two  as  ruffianly 
miscreants  as  ever  disgraced  humanity. 

That  considerable  caution  would  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  ensure  success,  he  was  well 
aware ;  for  it  was  scarcely  within  the  bounds 
of  possibility  that  such  crafty  conspirators 
would  have  become  possessed  of  such  a  prize 
without  legal  title  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  was  the  recent  marriage  of  the  girl  to 
Morse, — a  fact  of  which  several  persons  on 
board  had  spoken  with  certainty. 

Under  all  these  circumstances  the  wisest 
course  that  presented  itself  to  Corsten  was  to 
wait  quietly  till  the  morning,  and  then  en- 
deavour to  obtain  from  Zoe  herself  the  par- 
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ticulars  of  the  singular  position  in  which  she 
was  placed. 

What  further  measures  to  be  taken 
would  of  course  depend  on  the  unhappy 
girl  herself;  but  the  doctor  was  fully  re- 
solved to  reveal  to  her  at  once  every  item  of 
the  conversation  he  had  overheard,  as  the 
best  means  of  putting  her  on  her  guard 
asrainst  her  formidable  enemies. 

Before  retiring  for  the  night  he  paid  a  visit 
to  the  ladies'  saloon,  of  which  he  had  the 
entree  ;  and  rather  to  his  surprise  he  observed 
the  object  of  his  meditations  seated  with, 
although  at  a  considerable  distance  from,  the 
other  ladies,  and  reading  quietly. 

He  wished  her  good-night,  holding  out 
his  hand  to  her  kindly.  She  looked  up  in 
his  face,  and  a  faint  smile,  so  sad  and  sweet, 
that  it  haunted  him  afterwards  for  days, 
parted  her  trembling  lips. 

'  You  are  very  good,'  she  murmured ;  '  I 
know  you  are  my  friend,  and  God  will  re- 
ward you  when  I  am  dead,  or  far  away.' 
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*  Hush  ! '  he  said  in  the  same  low  tone. 
*  Cherish  more  hopeful  thoughts,  and  above 
all  keep  up  your  strength  and  courage.  I 
have  something  of  importance  to  say  to  you 
to-morrow;  in  the  meantime  stay  as  much 
as  possible  in  your  own  state-room,  and  I  will 
endeavour  to  save  you  both  from  injury  and 
insult.' 

He  was  gone  before  Zoe  could  speak  one 
word  of  thanks,  and  the  ladies,  angry  at  the 
exclusive  notice  he  had  bestowed  upon 
the  tabooed  girl,  were  still  commenting  in  no 
measured  terms  on  the  bad  taste  displayed  by 
their  visitor,  when  Zoe,  reassured  by  his  en- 
couraging expressions,  laid  herself  down  upon 
her  bed,  and  slept  for  the  first  time  for  many 
nights  the  refreshing,  dreamless  sleep  of 
youth  and  innocence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

*  Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 

*  You  have  heard  all  my  story  now.  I  have 
kept  nothing  from  you ;  and  my  shame,  my 
lost  happiness,  and  ray  painful  sacrifice  are 
laid  bare  before  you.  I  have  wished  to  do 
my  duty,  but  my  trial  seems  greater  than  I 
can  bear,  and  indeed,  I  hardly  think  that  in 
the  world  there  lives  a  being  whose  lot  is 
more  sad  and  pitiable  than  mine.' 

He  had  a  winning  manner  with  him,  that 
cordial-hearted  doctor ;  and  Zoe  had  needed 
little  persuasion  to  reveal  her  secrets  to  the 
only  friend  she  had.  And  when  the  final 
words  had  passed  her  lips,  but  not  till  then, 
he,  cautiously  and  with  a  gentle  gravity,  re- 
peated to  her  the  conversation  he  had  over- 
heard, and  how  her  liberty  was  threatened  by 
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those  two  black-hearted  men  who  were  in 
evident  conspiracy  against  her. 

Zoe  listened  with  an  absorbed  and  breath- 
less interest ;  but,  strange  to  say,  instead  of 
fear,  a  hope — faint,  it  is  true,  and  very  shadowy 
— gleamed  in  upon  her  heart. 

'If  only,'  she  thought,  'that  good,  kind 
doctor  would  assist  me  to  escape; '  and,  moved 
by  this  idea,  she  said  imploringly — 

'  He  is  my  husband — that  is  my  worst  and 

direst  misfortune.     I  have  no  fear  of  being 

sold;  but  to  be  in  the  power  of  a  wretch 

capable  of  meditating  so  vile  a  project — Ah  ! 

doctor,  surely  you  will  not  leave  me  in  his 

hands — me,  a  free  girl — a  free  white  Christian 

girl — white  as  your  own  young  daughters — 

reared  to  love  all  things  virtuous,  fearing  God, 

and  hating  wickedness.     Forgive  me,  sir,  for 

sounding   my  own   praises;  but  I  am  very 

friendless — so  friendless  and  forlorn  that — and 

may  God  and  the  blessed  Virgin  pardon  me ! 

— I  would  welcome  death  this  day  rather  than 

live  to  do  what  you  may  think  my  duty.' 
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'  Poor  child !  poor  girl ! '  said  the  doctor, 
feelingly  ;  '  your  case  is  indeed  a  hard  one  ; 
and  do  not  fear  that  I  shall  stop  half-way,  and 
leave  undone  the  work  I  have  commenced. 
But  you  said  just  now  that  you  were  free ; 
and  if  so,  why,  half  your  trouble  is  already 
over.  A  free  woman — pardon  me,  a  lady — 
has  important  rights  in  this  country,  and  you 
are  not  in  the  North,'  he  added,  with  a  smile, 
'  where  the  mere  suspicion  that  your  great- 
grandsire  was  of  coloured  blood  would  call 
down  insult  on  your  head.  An  Octaroon, 
dear  madam,  beautiful  and  highly-educated  as 
yourself,  will  meet  with  due  consideration  in 
these  Southern  States  of  ours ;  and  we  will 
show  this  more  than  semi-barbarian  Yankee 
that  he  cannot  with  impunity  insult  our  vir- 
tuous ladies,  and  carry  them  away  for  his  own 
nefarious  purposes,  and  to  fill  his  pockets  with 
the  dollars  that  he  worships.' 

The  doctor  was  gradually  working  himself 
into  a  passion  as  he  dilated  on  Zoe's  wrongs 
and   the    Northerner's    shameless    conduct. 
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They  were  pacing  the  hurricane-deck  alone, 
for  it  was  early  morning,  and  the  majority  of 
the  passengers  had  scarcely  yet  left  their 
berths.  Zoe  was  gratified  to  find  that  her 
companion  advocated  her  cause  so  warmly : 
and  after  thanking  him  with  an  emotion  which 
partook  of  her  own  impulsive  character,  she 
said,  sadly — 

'  I  cannot  see  my  way  clearly  in  this  matter. 
Is  it  not  my  dreadful  duty  to  abide  my  fate 
beside  the  man  who,  argue  as  we  may,  and 
wickedly  as  he  may  act,  is  still  my  husband — 
still  the  one  who,  only  three  short  days  ago — 
how  wearily  the  time  has  passed  ! — stood  with 
me  before  God's  sacred  altar,  and  vowed, 
even  as  I  did,  to  be  true  ? ' 

*  He  swore  to  a  lie,'  rejoined  the  doctor, 
bluntly.  *  The  marriage  was  a  cheat,  and — ' 
'  God  grant  it,'  broke  in  Zoe,  fervently, 
'  for  then  I  should,  I  trust,  be  free  again. 
Ah,'  she  continued,  interrupting  herself,  and 
breaking  into  a  passion  of  mingled  tears  and 
laughter — *  I  should  be  too  happy — I  should 
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break  my  heart  for  joy — I  should  go  mad, 
I  think,'  and  seizing  the  good  doctor's  hand, 
she  kissed  it  with  fervent  thankfulness. 

Dr.  Corsten  was  a  little  taken  aback  by 
this  sudden  and  overpowering  burst  of  feel- 
ing. Had  Zoe  been  what  is  commonly  de- 
scribed as  an  '  ordinary  young  woman,'  he 
would  have  borne  the  gentle  caress  with  phi- 
losophic calmness,  but  the  young  lady  being 
as  she  was — beautiful  exceedingly,  he  felt 
his  pulses  throb  in  a  fashion  which  brought 
forcibly  to  his  mind  the  excellent  Mrs.  Cor- 
sten in  her  matronly  cap  and  sober  '  front ' — 
the  wife  of  thirty  years,  and  the  mother  of 
his  goodly  half-dozen  of  sons  and  daughters. 
The  image,  all  praise  be  to  his  honest  heart, 
brought  with  it  no  pain ;  but  only  a  whole- 
some consciousness  that  he  was  old  enough 
to  be  the  grandfather  of  the  pretty  pleader 
by  his  side;  so,  steadying  himself  at  once, 
and  easily,  he  said,  while  patting  paternally 
the  little  hand  that  still  held  his  own, 

'  Calm  yourself,  my  dear — I  like  to  see 
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young  ladies  quiet.  It  is  safer — better  both 
for  themselves  and  for  their  friends ;  and 
now,  as  we  may  find  it  needful  for  our  pur- 
pose, suppose  you  tell  me  all  about  this  free- 
dom you  have  spoken  of.  Your  father,  you 
say,  gave  you  your  liberty — ^have  you  your 
manumission  papers  in  your  own  possession? ' 

*  In  my  writing-desk,'  said  Zoe,  quickly, 
*  where  I  have  always  kept  them,  and  the 
desk  itself  has  rarely  left  my  sight.' 

'  Right — you  have  done  wisely.  Such  do- 
cuments were  too  precious  to  be  entrusted  to 
any  other  human  being  than  yourself.' 

'  Shall  I  show  them  to  you  ? '  asked  the 
girl,  eagerly ;  '  and  will  you  keep  them  for 
me?  They  will  be  safer  in  your  possession 
than  in  mine.' 

To  this  proposition  the  doctor  willingly 
assented,  and  Zoe,  vrith  a  light  step,  hastened 
down  the  ladder,  and  thence  into  her  own 
state-room. 

It  took  her  but  a  moment  to  unlock  the 
little  writing-desk  which  contained  all  (and 

VOL.  III.  H 
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tbej  were  but  few)  of  the  letters  and  -written 
documents  that  she  valued.  Her  hand  did 
not  tremble,  for  she  had  no  fear  of  the  result, 
while  drawing  out  the  secret  receptacle  and 
searching  for  its  contents.  Twice  and  again 
she  looked,  but  she  might  have  spared  her- 
self the  trouble,  for  w^hen  every — even  the 
minutest — scrap  of  writing  had  been  turned 
over  and  examined,  it  became  plain  as  the 
light  of  day  to  the  panic-stricken  Zoe  that 
the  hand  of  treachery  had  been  at  work,  and 
that  her  Manumission  papers  had  disappeared 
from  the  place  of  fancied  security  where  they 
had  been  deposited. 


CHAPTER  X, 

'  Oh,  shame !  oh,  shame !     Why  do  I  walk  abroad 
By  daylight,  when  the  veiy  smishine  mocks  me, 
And  voices,  and  familiar  sights  and  sounds 
Cry,  "Hide  thyself!"' 

Let  those  who  can  speak  from  experience  of 
the  terrible  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by 
such  a  shock  as  I  have  described,  imagine 
the  despair  of  the  unhappy  Octaroon,  when 
the  reality  of  her  loss  could  be  no  longer 
doubtful.  At  first  she  felt  completely  stun- 
ned, and  sat  down  upon  the  edge  of  her  bed 
with  a  blank,  meaningless  face,  as  if  the  blow 
had  struck  her  into  idiotcy. 

It  seemed  as  though  she  had  never  fully 
appreciated  till  now  the  priceless  value  of  the 
papers,  through  whose  agency  alone  she  could 
walk  the  earth  free  as  her  fellow- woman,  and 
safe  from  the  devouring  fear,  that  through 
the  medium  of  that  soul-defiling  thing  called 

h2 
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gold,  she  might  be  handed  over  like  a  piece 
of  merchandise,  and  she  a  feeling,  sentient 
woman,  with  a  conscience  like  as  other  wo- 
men have — a  heart  too,  and  a  soul  destined 
to  live  again  (according  to  the  Promise 
given),  in  other,  better  worlds  than  ours. 

All  this  was  over  now — this  chance  for 
her  —  this  hope,  and  loop-hole  of  escape. 
There  was  only  left  to  tell  her  mournful 
story  to  that  kind,  good  man  (a  tale  it  was, 
which,  perhaps,  he  would  believe  not),  and 
then  to  take  up  her  cross — poor  burthened 
soul  —  and  carry  it  bravely  through  life's 
weary  journey. 

She  joined  the  doctor  with  a  slow,  linger- 
ing step,  and  a  face  on  which  her  utter  hope- 
lessness was  so  plainly  written,  that  he  saw 
at  once  there  was  bad  news  to  tell. 

'  Doctor,'  she  said,  humbly,  and  the  tears 
would  rise  to  her  dark  piteous  eyes,  '  Doc- 
tor, I  hope — I  pray  that  you  will  not  think  1 
have  deceived  you  wilfully — I  thought,  in- 
deed I  did,  that  I  was  free.     I  know  with 
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what  contempt  even  the  good  and  generous 
view  the  slave ;  and  I  have  now  to  tell  you, 
that  the  papers  given  me  by  my  father  have 
been  taken — stolen,  it  must  be — from  my 
desk,  and  that  I  have  no  more  right  to 
liberty  than  any  poor  black  being  in  this 
boat,  who,  for  aught  we  know,  may  have  been 
chaiFered  for  a  dozen  times  or  more,  and  dare 
not  even  call  the  soul  that  God  has  given 
him,  his  own.' 

She  had  spoken  at  first  meekly  and  tear- 
fully ;  but  as  she  proceeded,  her  sense  of 
wrong  roused  her  into  passionate  energy,  and 
the  wondrous  beauty,  which  had  before  been 
dimmed  by  grief,  assumed  a  form  so  splendid 
that  Corsten  gazed  upon  it  as  something 
more  than  human. 

And  could  he  now  desert  her  ?  Could  he 
assist  to  place  this  innocent  child  within 
the  power  of  a  vulgar  sensualist — a  sordid, 
mean  adventurer — for  these  were  among  the 
epithets  conjectured  by  Dr.  Corsten  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  John  Link  Morse ;  and  not  con- 
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jectured  only,  for  in  the  city  of  Galveston — 
Galveston,  where  the  worthy  doctor  generally 
abided — more  than  one  ugly  story,  of  which 
the  slave-dealer  was  the  hero,  and  which  had 
chanced  during  the  latter 's  frequent  pilgrim- 
ages to  Texas,  had  reached  the  ears,  and 
shocked  the  judgment,  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, whose  professional  offices  had  been 
so  useful  in  restoring  the  offender  to  life,  and 
to  society. 

Of  Zoe  and  her  antecedents  he  knew  no- 
thing, save  what  the  girl  herself  had  told 
him ;  but  her  touching  story  was  corroborated 
by  her  every  word  and  look — by  the  soft  re- 
finement traceable  in  each  exquisitely  femi- 
nine movement,  and  by  a  sweet  virgin 
modesty,  not  to  be  temporarily  adopted  or 
'  put  on.' 

'This  is  bad  news,'  he  said,  after  a  few 
moments  given  to  reflexion,  *and  will  in- 
crease our  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  I  greatly 
fear  we  have  the  arm  of  the  law  against  us. 
I  can  see  no  other  course  than  for  you  to  land 
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at  night,  and  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  at 
any  quiet  wooding  station  we  may  come  upon, 
after  the  rest  of  the  passengers  have  retired 
to  their  berths.  It  is  a  rough  alternative,'  he 
added,  attributing  Zoe's  silence  to  a  distaste 
for  the  plan  proposed,  'but  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better ;  for  this  brute  who  calls  him- 
self your  husband,  is  getting  well  apace,  and 
if  you  would  elude  his  grasp,  and  that  of  his 
fellow-scoundrel,  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  no  time  to  lose/ 

*  No  time  to  lose,'  indeed,  repeated  Zoe, 
speaking  in  the  low,  concentrated  tones  of 
deep  emotion,  *  and  therefore,  gladly  would  I 
go  at  once,  and  put  the  breadth  of  leagues 
between  me  and  my  persecutors.' 

*  But  this  being  wholly  out  of  the  question,' 
rejoined  the  doctor,  with  a  smile  which  he 
intended  to  be  encouraging,  '  my  advice  is, 
that  you  bide  your  time  patiently  and  quietly, 
and  after  making  all  the  necessary  prepara- 
tions, trust  entirely  to  me  as  to  the  best  time 
for  putting  your  plan  into  execution.' 
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Instead  of  replying,  the  girl,  whose  heart 
was  too  full  for  words,  put  out  her  small,  un- 
gloved hand  to  her  kind  adviser,  who  pressed 
it  cordially, — 

*  My  dear,'  he  said,  '  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
know  well  what  I  should  feel  were  one  of 
my  own  daughters  to  be  exposed  to  such  a 
trial  as  this.  For  it  is  a  trial  to  be  left  in  the 
dead  of  night  in  a  wild  and  desolate  spot, 
away  from  human  habitations,  or  what  might 
be  far  worse,  with  those  around  to  whom 
chivalrous  feelings  are  unknown,  and  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  insult  than  to  protect 
a  woman  whom  they  found  alone  and  un- 
defended.' 

'I  do  not  think  I  should  be  afraid,'  said 
Zoe,  resolutely.  '  I  should  be  supported  by 
the  blessed  memory  that  I  had  escaped  from 
what  would  have  been  a  thousand  times 
worse  than  death.'  And  then  she  continued, 
with  a  quiet  simplicity  which  deeply  touched 
the  heart  of  her  auditor  : — *  I  should  not  leave 
the  river's  side,  and  the  Mississippi's  banks,  as 
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I  have  heard,  are  rarely  shelving.  The  water, 
too,  is  high,  and  to  die  vrould  be  no  great 
misfortune  either  to  myself  or  others.' 

There  was  a  quiet  heroism — the  heroism 
of  true  courage  in  the  Octaroon's  low,  un- 
boastful  tones ;  and  the  doctor  felt  satisfied 
that  she  was  one  who,  in  moments  of  emer- 
gency, might  be  safely  entrusted  with  the 
guardianship  of  that  priceless  gift — her 
honour. 

'  You  have  money,  I  suppose  ? '  he  asked, 
rather  abruptly,  for  like  most  men,  he  was 
desirous  of  concealing  the  emotion  that  he 
felt.  'You  have  money,  I  suppose,  and 
friends,  perhaps,  elsewhere  than  in  New 
Orleans  ? ' 

Her  thoughts  flew  back  at  once  to  Seymour, 
and  to  the  possible  chance  of  meeting  him 
once  more.  The  idea  would,  indeed,  have 
been  one  of  ecstasy,  but  for  the  fatal  ties 
which  she  believed  still  bound  her  to  the 
man  from  whose  power  she  was  plotting  to 
escape. 
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The  vows  she  had  spoken  were  never  long 
absent  from  one  with  whom  religion  and 
principle  were  something  more  than  imposing 
forms  and  high-sounding  words,  and  she 
answered,  sadly, 

'  I  have  enough  money,  I  believe,  for  my 
present  wants,  but  I  am  utterly  friendless,  if 
I  except  an  uncle  of  my  father's,  Mr.  Burns, 
an  elderly  gentleman,  who  now  lives  in 
Philadelphia,  and  who,  I  think,  would  shelter 
me  till  I  could  find  some  means  of  supporting 
myself.' 

*  Mr.  Burns ! '  exclaimed  the  doctor,  joy- 
fully.    *  Not  surely  Mr.  R.  Briscoe  Burns  ? ' 

'  The  very  same.  Do  you  know  him,  then  ? 
It  is  many  years,  I  fancy,  since  he  was  at  the 
South.' 

'  Not  so  many,  my  dear  young  lady,  but 
that  I  can  well  remember  when — but  there  is 
no  time  now  for  going  back  to  old  days — 
when  I  had  hardly  passed  my  boyhood,  and 
he,  though  grown  to  man's  estate,  did  not 
altogether  despise  the  company  of  the  raw 
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medical  student ;  for  I  had  not  been  to 
Europe  then,  and  had  not  shaken  off  so 
much  as  one  of  the  narrow  prejudices  which 
tend  to  make  us  Americans  very  ridiculous, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  the  eyes  of  men  more 
enlightened  and  wide-seeing  than  ourselves. 
Enough,  however,  of  myself,  although  it 
may  be  that  Mr.  Burns  may  not  have  quite 
forgotten  Randolph  Corsten.  You  will 
speak  of  me  to  him,  when  you  find  yourself 
safe  in  Philadelphia,  and  when^ — ' 

*  When,  indeed ! '  broke  in  the  agitated 
girl,  *  you  speak  of  my  escape  as  certain ; 
when  those  men,  my  owners — the  men  who 
share  this  "lot"  (is  not  that  the  name  I  go 
by?)  between  them,  might  at  any  instant  claim 
me  as  a  chattel,  and  the  law,  far  from  pro- 
tecting me,  would  uphold  them  in  the  deed.' 

'  Too  true,  and  therefore  the  more  necessity 
for  caution  and  for  speed.  At  present  every- 
thing appears  likely  to  favour  us  in  the 
execution  of  our  project.  The  night  bids 
fair  to  be  both  dark  and  rainy,  so  that  the 
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hurricane-deck  will  not  probably  be  oc- 
cupied by  any  idle  loungers:  and  from  all 
that  I  can  learn,  the  hour  of  twelve  will  be 
about  the  time  when  we  may  expect  to 
arrive  at  the  Wooding  Station.' 

'  Oh  that  we  were  there  already ! '  exclaimed 
Zoe,  fervently. 

'  I  say  amen  to  that  prayer.  But  never- 
theless, the  more  I  dwell  [upon  the  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  the  actual  dangers 
that  await  you,  the  more  painfully  I  feel 
that  nothing  but  the  direst  necessity,  nothing 
short  of  an  alternative  so  shocking  that  I 
shudder  to  think  of  it,  would  justify  my 
suggesting  that  you  should  land  this  night 
alone  and  unprotected  on  the  borders  of  that 
gloomy,  pathless  forest.' 

'  Do  not  fear  for  me,'  said  the  Octaroon,  in 
answer  to  this  outbreak  of  sympathy.  *1 
dread  nothing  but  these  cold-blooded  North- 
ern speculators  in  human  flesh.  Nothing 
but  them,  and  the  possibility  that  in  the 
sight  of  Heaven  1  am  that  monster's  wife. 
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Could  I  but  feel  assured  that  this  hated 
marriage  were  invalid,  I  would  throw  myself 
this  night  on  the  protection  of  a  merciful 
Providence,  and  feel  as  safe  in  that  vast, 
silent  forest  as  though  I  were  walking  by  my 
mother's  side  in  the  old  plantation  shrubbery 
at  home.' 

*If  that  be  all  your  cause  for  alarm  I 
think  I  can  venture  to  set  your  mind  at 
ease,  for  as  truly  as  that  I  stand  here  beside 
you  do  I  believe  that  the  ceremony  you 
speak  of  was  a  mockery,  and  part  and  parcel 
of  the  deep  devices  by  which  these  men 
succeeded  in  entrapping  you  hither.  But 
hark !  I  hear  the  gong  sounding  for  breakfast. 
One  last  word  only,  for  it  is  important  that 
we  should  not  be  seen  in  conference  together. 
Take  nothing  with  you  but  the  merest 
travelling  necessaries ;  put  on  your  simplest 
dress,  and  when  you  hear  my  whistle  out- 
side your  door — the  one  I  mean  that  leads 
upon  the  gallery — come  out  at  once,  and 
follow  me  at  a  short  distance  down  to  the 
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lower  deck.     That  done,  leave  all  the  rest 
to  me.' 

Only  a  moment  had  the  Octaroon  to  thank 
him  and  promise  obedience  to  the  orders 
he  had  given,  for  a  sound  of  feminine  voices 
rose  up  from  the  saloon  deck  to  the  place  on 
which  they  stood,  and  in  another  moment 
Miss  Clorinda  Morgan's  well-plumed  hat  and 
masculine  paletot  were  seen  above  the 
ladder,  and  a  noisy  'good-morning'  to  the 
popular  Dr.  Corsten  announced  that,  for 
the  present  at  least,  quiet  and  rational  con- 
versation was  at  an  end. 


CHAPTER  XL 

'  Thou  readest  well  the  misery 
Told  in  those  faded  eyes  ;  but  much  doth  sleep 
Within,  which  there  the  poor  heart  loves  to  keep, 
Or  dare  not  write  on  the  dishonoured  brow. 
Even  from  our  childhood  have  we  learn' d  to  steep 
The  bread  of  slavery  in  the  tears  of  woe, 
And  never  dreamed  of  hope  or  refuge  until  now. 

'  No  bosom  can  withstand 
Thee,  wondrous  lady !  and  the  mild  command 
Of  thy  soft  eyes.     Yet  thou'xi  a  wretched  slave, 
Eeft  from  thy  wonted  loves  and  native  land.' 

In  one  respect  fate  was  decidedly  propitious 
to  the  unhappy  being  who,  for  many  hours, 
and  especially  since  the  evening  had  begun  to 
darken  into  night,  had  been  a  prey  to  all  the 
varied  miseries  attendant  on  suspense;  the 
which  miseries  were  aggravated  by  scruples  of 
conscience  pricking  painfully  the  sides  of  her 
intent.  Through  the  long,  wearying  hours  of 
daylight,  Zoe  had  neither  seen  nor  heard  any- 
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thing  of  the  two  men  whom  she  looked  upon, 
and  with  reason,  as  her  deadliest  enemies. 
To  the  watchful  but  secret  surveillance  of 
the  kind-hearted  doctor,  she  attributed  this 
blessed  respite;  to  him  also  did  she  owe 
it  that,  during  the  long  hour  of  dinner,  the 
attention  of  the  odious  Braddell  was  diverted 
from  herself  by  the  continual  calls  upon  his 
notice,  made  by  the  individual  whom  he  was 
very  far  from  suspecting  as  a  rival  in  *  smart- 
ness '  and  powers  of  intrigue. 

'  We're  likely  enough  to  have  a  good  time 
up-river,'  remarked  the  doctor ;  '  and  time's 
money  to  me,  as  it  is  to  most  of  us,  I  expect/ 

Of  course,  and,  even  as  Corsten  had  intended 
should  be  the  case,  Braddell's  curiosity  was 
excited. 

*  Going  far  up-river,  sir? '  he  asked.  '  Don't 
hail  from  these  parts,  I  expect  ? — could  a  most 
have  sworn  that  you  was  raised  Boston  way.' 
Corsten  smiled. 

*  I  was  not  aware  that  there  was  anything 
very  betraying  in  my  mode  of  speech,'  he 
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said ;  '  and  in  this  instance  it  has  certainly 
misled  you,  for  I  was  born  on  a  Southern 
plantation,  and  my  practice  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  Galveston.' 

The  dinner  was  nearly  over  by  the  time  that 
Braddell,  worked  up  to  a  true  Northern  pitch  of 
inquisitiveness,  touched,  with  little  preliminary 
hesitation,  on  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  the 
peculiar  'institution.'  It  was,  of  course,  the 
doctor's  clue  to  pretend  that  he  was  a  zealous 
supporter  of  the  divine  right  of  slave-owners, 
and  an  upholder — ay,  even  to  the  death — of 
the  great  power  so  soon  to  be  shaken  to  its 
very  foundation  by  the  selfish  Northern 
schemers  for  self-aggrandizement  and  indivi- 
dual interests. 

A  long  and  apparently  confidential  dialogue 
ensued  between  the  doctor  and  his  new  ac- 
quaintance— a  dialogue  which  resulted  in  a 
conviction  on  Braddell's  part  that,  very  far 
from  aiding  in  the  escape  of  one  of  those 
proscribed  ones,  who  bear  about  with  them 
the  '  curse  of  Cain,'  the  worthy  medico  would 

VOL.  III.  I 
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go  all  lengths  in  assisting  to  recover  the  legal 
human  possession  of  a  slave-owner,  defrauded, 
by  the  silly,  liberty-loving  creatures,  of  his 
lawful  rights. 

Meanwhile,  and  according  to  the  prediction 
of  the  weather-wise  on  board  the  *  John  C. 
Calhoun,'  the  clouds  overhead  had  gathered 
into  denser  blackness ;  a  heavy  weight,  op- 
pressive and  charged  with  electricity,  hovered 
in  the  overloaded  atmosphere  ;  and  everything 
portended  one  of  those  terrific  thunderstorms 
which,  followed,  as  they  usually  are,  by  posi- 
tive torrents  of  rain,  are  for  ever  visiting  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Night  had  closed  in,  and  ten  o'clock  had 
struck,  when  the  first  distant  warning  of  the 
coming  tempest  made  itself  heard,  and  the 
ladies  still  remaining  on  the  hurricane-deck 
hastened  below,  after  convincing  themselves 
by  waiting  for  the  faint  flash  which  followed 
at  the  distance  of  scarcely  twenty  seconds, 
that  the  storm  would  soon  be  upon  them,  and 
that  it  was  time  to  seek  for  shelter  in  the  saloon. 
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The  heat  throughout  the  afternoon  had  been 
oppressive  in  the  extreme,  and  every  door  and 
window  had  in  both  saloons  been  left  open,  to 
•  admit  of  any  wandering  breath  of  air  which 
might  be  sent  in  charity  to  relieve  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  complaining,  panting  passengers. 

'  Oh !  that  the  rain  would  fall.'  '  If  only 
the  storm  would  break  upon  us  in  a  water- 
spout.' 

This  was  the  burden  of  every  complaint, 
as  denser  and  denser  grew  the  tempest-laden 
atmosphere,  and  even  the  most  hardened 
amongst  those  reckless  men  began  to  ex- 
perience that  strange  and  inexplicable  op- 
pression of  spirit  which  we  may  all  re- 
member to  have  felt  when  a  crisis  which 
cannot  in  the  natural  order  of  things  be 
avoided,  is  for  some  unaccountable  reason 
unseasonably  delayed. 

It  wanted  but  half  an  hour  to  midnight 
when  the  first  loud  echoing  thunder-crash 
came  peeling  over  the  silent  woods.  Few 
were  on  the  upper  deck  then,  for  it  was  the 

i2 
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hour  when  play  usually  engrossed  its  fullest 
share  of  attention ;  and  there  were  not  many 
on  board  who  cared  much  for  Nature's 
wondrous  works,  or  who  would  have  ex- 
changed the  excitement  of  gambling  for  an 
hour's  watching  of  the  grand  forked-lightning 
playing  amongst  the  ink-black  clouds — those 
tower-crowned  giants  marshalled  for  the 
elemental  war. 

The  Octaroon,  shut  up  closely  in  her  own 
state-room,  listened  to  the  clamour  without, 
and  rejoiced  greatly  thereat.  It  was,  she 
thought,  just  the  night  on  which  such  an  act 
as  the  one  she  was  about  to  perpetrate  might 
be  safely  and  opportunely  accomplished  ;  for, 
as  we  have  seen,  Zoe  was  still  enduring 
struggles  with  her  conscience,  nor  could  she 
forget  that  only  three  days  had  elapsed  since 
she  had  vowed  to  love,  honour,  and  obey 
(till  death  should  part  her  from  him)  the  man 
whom  she  was  leaving,  to  support  alone  the 
sickness  which,  for  aught  she  knew,  might 
be  a  mortal  one;  while  she — ah,  if  in  this 
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act  of  hers  she  was  a  criminal,  her  sin,  she 
knew,  would  find  her  out,  and  mercy  be  de- 
nied her  in  her  sorest  strait. 

But  despite  these  mild  reproaches  sug- 
gested by  a  timid  spirit,  Zoe  listened  with 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  the  pelting  of  the 
storm  without,  and  when  the  angry  thunder 
boomed  above  her,  and  the  blue  lightning 
flashed  across  her  eyes  through  the  white 
curtain  of  her  cabin-window,  she  hailed  their 
coming  as  if  friends  were  near  her;  and 
taking  out  for  the  hundredth  time  her  little 
jewelled  watch,  she  counted  the  moments 
which  must  intervene  before  she  could  hope 
to  hear  outside  the  welcome  signal  for  de- 
parture. 

How  often  in  after-years  did  the  Octaroon 
recall  the  memory  of  that  hour  !  How  often 
in  fancy  did  the  wild  rush  of  the  '  unresting 
sounds  '  come  back  to  her — the  pelting  of  the 
rain  in  sharp  hail-like  drops  upon  the  deck — 
the  deafening  tumult  of  Heaven's  grand  ar- 
tillery;   while,   and,    like   a   meek  running 
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treble_,  a  feeble  human  accompaniment  to 
the  grand  '  music  of  the  spheres,'  a  band  of 
itinerant  musicians  struck  up  one  of  the 
favourite  airs  from  the  '  Pirata,'  and  played 
it  with  undaunted  vigour  under  the  disad- 
vantages I  am  endeavouring  to  describe. 

'  I  shall  hardly  hear  him  when  he  comes/ 
the  girl  said  to  herself,  and  she  opened  the 
outer  door  to  listen  with  a  better  prospect 
of  success. 

A  fierce  rush  of  wind  and  rain  poured  in 
upon  her,  for  her  state-room  was  on  the 
'  weather '  side,  and  the  full  force  of  the 
tempest  was  spreading  itself  against  those 
frail  wooden  bulwarks. 

In  a  moment  her  candle  was  extinguished, 
and  but  for  the  fitful  gleams  of  the  rapidly- 
succeeding  electric  flashes,  Zoe  would  have 
found  herself  in  darkness.  Happily  she  was 
already  almost  equipped  for  her  nocturnal 
expedition.  She  had  found  among  the  tra- 
velling wraps  taken  as  precautions  against  a 
colder  climate,  a  large  and  dark  plaid-cloak, 
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the  hood  of  which,  when  drawn  over  her 
head,  almost  entirely  concealed  her  face. 
This,  and  a  brown  merino  dress  which  she 
had  brought  with  her  from  Paris,  were  her 
only  safeguards — slight  ones  indeed — against 
the  wet  and  cold ;  and  when  I  add  that  her 
little  hottines  were  not  a  doubles  semelles, 
and  that  she  did  not  boast  even  the 
smallest  of  those  useful  things  called  um- 
brellas, I  think  it  will  be  allowed  that  poor 
Zoe's  chances  of  catching  what  is  called 
her  *  death  of  cold '  were  decidedly  on  the 
ascendant. 

In  the  meantime,  instead  of  abating,  the 
fury  of  the  tempest  seemed  to  increase. 
Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  now  almost 
incessant  flashes.  More  terribly  thundered 
the  crashing  voices  from  the  dense,  rent 
clouds.  Down  poured  the  tropic-like  rain, 
as  though  it  were  a  waterspout,  while  the 
wandering  musicians,  having  changed  their 
gentler  tones  to  a  more  popular  and  grander 
melody,  blew  out  '  Hail  Columbia '  from  their 
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nearly-exhausted  throats,  and  put  the  climax 
to  the  bewildering  chorus. 

Zoe  stood  with  the  hand  upon  the  handle 
of  her  door,  which  she  held  a  few  inches 
open,  that  she  might  not  lose  the  longed-for 
signal.  And  her  heart  beat  fast,  as,  with 
every  nerve  strained  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
the  lightning,  ever  and  anon  casting  a  livid 
glow  upon  her  fair,  excited  face,  she  watched 
behind  her  shelter. 

In  one  hand  she  held  a  small  travelling 
bag,  containing  a  few  articles  of  absolute 
necessity ;  and  in  a  place  of  security  in  her 
dress,  she  had  placed  her  money  and  her 
watch,  with  a  few  trinkets,  and  what  she 
valued  above  all  the  rest,  her  mother's 
miniature. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  and  she  had  to 
wait  in  inaction,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
did  her  watch  become  almost  unbearable. 
Suspense  is,  as  we  all  know,  very  hard  to 
bear,  and  the  minutes  seemed  to  lengthen 
out  a  thousandfold  when  the  hour  of  twelve 
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had  struck,  and  as  yet  she  had  caught  no 
sound  of  welcome  warning,  nor  had  the  vessel 
relaxed,  by  a  single  iota,  its  rate  of  speed. 

Another  fifteen  minutes — a  weary  time  of 
eager  longing — and  then  she  thought,  but  it 
might  be  only  fancy,  that  the  '  John  G. 
Calhoun '  *  walked  the  waters  less  like  a 
thing  of  life ; '  or,  to  use  more  prosaic 
words,  that  the  vessel  appeared  preparing  to 
stop. 

The  idea,  at  first  a  vague  one,  soon  be- 
came, even  to  Zoe's  unpractised  judgment,  a 
certainty ;  for  in  a  few  minutes  more  she 
was  conscious  that  they  were  no  longer  in 
motion,  and  that  for  her  the  time  for  action 
had  come  at  last !  Wrought  up  to  a  degree 
of  agitation,  which  threatened  almost  to 
deprive  her  of  the  power  of  self-guidance, 
the  girl  stepped  out  iu  the  drenching  rain 
upon  the  gallery,  and  there,  emerging  at  that 
very  moment  from  another  and  adjacent 
cabin,  she  perceived  a  figure  which  she  at 
once  guessed  to  be  that  of  her  kind  friend 
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the  doctor  —  a  suspicion,  in  which  she 
was  confirmed  by  hearing,  proceeding  from 
his  lips,  the  low  significant  whistle  which 
she  had  been  so  long  and  so  anxiously 
expecting. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

'  He  came  like  a  dream  in  the  dawn  of  life ; 

He  fled  like  a  shadow  before  its  noon  : 
He  is  gone,  and  my  peace  is  turned  to  strife, 
And  I  wander  and  wane  like  the  weary  moon. 
Oh,  sweet  echo !  wake, 
And  for  my  sake. 
Make  answer  the  while  my  heart  shall  break.' 

Reader  !  Has  it  ever  fallen  to  your  lot  to 
witness  a  'wooding'  scene  at  night  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  ?  If  it  has  not  (and 
the  chances  are  decidedly  against  it),  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  realize  the  effects  produced 
by  an  amount  of  noise,  bustle,  and  hurry, 
thoroughly  transatlantic  in  their  intensity, 
and  by  an  evident  and  utter  carelessness  as 
regards  human  convenience  and  human  life, 
which  are  equally  characteristic  of  an  un- 
deniably go-a-head  people. 

The  'John  C.  Calhoun'  had  come  to  a 
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standstill  by  the  side  of  a  small  pier,  on 
which  were  heaped  up  countless  '  cords '  of 
wood,  under  the  apparent  superintendence 
of  a  coal-black  negro,  who  was  awaiting  the 
steamer's  advent,  lantern  in  hand,  upon  the 
bank. 

Without  the  delay  of  a  moment,  the 
labouring  *  hands ' — coloured  slaves — and  (so 
called,  for  we  will  give  them  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt)  free  Irish  labourers,  were  busy  at 
the  work  of  transferring  the  split  logs  of  Cot- 
tonwood from  the  shore,  to  their  appointed 
place  on  board  the  steamer. 

The  whole  business,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  the  persons  engaged,  was  likely  to  be  only 
an  affair  of  minutes ;  and  during  that  time, 
amongst  the  numbers  who  thronged  the  decks 
and  pier,  it  was  easy  enough,  under  the 
heavily-falling  rain,  for  Zoe  to  make  her  way 
upon  the  wooden  piles  jutting  out  into  the 
river. 

No  one  of  all  those  many  passengers,  busied 
in,  and  excited  by,  their  own  affairs  of  plea- 
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sure  or  of  business,  would  look  for  the  lonely 
Octaroon,  whose  wont  it  was  to  pass  so  many 
hours  of  the  day  in  solitude.  Stealthily  and 
alone,  for  in  that  lay  her  best  chance  of 
safety,  she  stepped  (shrouded  by  her  plaid) 
from  the  vessel  which  contained  almost  her 
only  friend,  as  well  as  those  who,  if  she  might 
trust  to  him,  were  conspiring  so  iniquitously 
against  her  liberty.  There  was  no  failing  in 
her  heart  as  she  placed  her  foot  upon  the 
slender  plank,  for  it  was  little  more,  that  lay 
between  her  and  the  rapid-running  river. 
One  silent  pressure  of  the  hand — a  last 
*God  bless  you'  given  and  received;  and 
then,  sinking  down  upon  the  wet,  cold 
ground,  she  strove  to  hide  herself  amongst 
the  piled-up  heaps  of  wood  from  any  pry- 
ing eyes  which  might  by  chance  be  looking 
upon  the  scene  from  out  that  huge  floating 
hostelry. 

She  might  have  made  her  mind  at  ease  on 
that  score,  for  in  those  gorgeously-decorated 
saloons,  where   youth  and   beauty  and  the 
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lovers  of  pleasure  improved  each  shining 
nightly  hour  in  the  way  best  suited  to  their 
individual  tastes,  she  need  have  feared  no 
espionage,  even  if  the  comparative  darkness 
on  the  shore,  increased  as  it  was  by  the 
heavily-falling  rain,  had  not  effectually  con- 
cealed her  from  observation. 

With  her  large  hood  drawn  over  her  head, 
Zoe  kept  her  tearless  eyes  fixed  on  the  pro- 
cess which  was  being  so  rapidly  carried  on. 
No  one  on  the  bank  had  noticed  her,  for  in 
the  work  there  had  not  been  an  instant  of 
delay,  and  already  something  of  slackening 
in  the  movements  of  the  toiling  men  told 
her  that  their  labour  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  The  last  log  would  soon  be  tossed  on 
board,  and  then  the  mighty  vessel  would  de- 
part, and  leave  her  on  that  watery  bank 
alone. 

She  sat  with  her  small  hands  clasped  round 
her  knees,  silent  and  motionless  as  one  of  the 
swamp-worn  fragments  that  rear  their  fast- 
decaying  remnants  above  the  unwholesome 
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broad  morass — the  morass  so  near  at  hand, 
where  the  grey  alligator  reared  his  hideous 
head,  and  where  the  hunted  negro, 

*  On  the  quaking  turf  of  the  green  morass, 
Crouclied  in  the  rank  and  tangled  grass, 
Like  a  wild  beast  in  his  lair.' 

Zoe  never  thought  of  tales  like  these.  She 
felt  no  fear,  as  she  had  truly  said,  of  man  or 
beast,  but  only  a  great  desolation  seemed 
spreading  all  around  her;  and  when  she  saw 
the  steamboat  with  its  hundred  lights  glide 
slowly  off,  and  vanish  in  the  distance,  she 
felt  so  forlornly  and  so  utterly  alone,  that  a 
kind  of  superstitious  dread  stole  over  her, 
and  she  would  have  welcomed  any  face,  how- 
ever hideous,  or  a  spoken  word,  even  though 
its  utterer  were  an  enemy. 

For  long  she  sat  there — for  an  hour  or 
more — and  as  yet  no  welcome  sound  of  pad- 
dle-wheels working  up  steam  was  heard  above 
the  storm.  The  thunder  had  meanwhile 
abated  in  its  violence,  and  the  lightning  flashes 
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Lad  grown  faint  and  far  between,  though  still 
the  rain  poured  down  with  undiminished 
violence,  and  Zoe's  scanty  covering  was  ut- 
terly useless  in  defending  her  from  its  vio- 
lence. 

Drenched  to  the  skin,  chilled,  numbed,  and 
well-nigh  despairing  (so  much  has  physical 
suffering  to  do  with  our  mental  powers  of 
endurance),  the  hapless  Octaroon  began  to 
fear  at  last  that  her  woes  would  end  that 
night,  and  that  to  those  who  found  her  life- 
less body  would  it  be  left  to  surmise  how  and 
why  she  died  there. 

From  the  moment  when  she  crouched  be- 
hind the  friendly  pile  of  wood,  she  had  not 
raised  her  patient  head,  but  sat  there  with 
her  large  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  the  murky 
river  running  so  swiftly  to  the  all-engulfing 
sea.  At  first  she  scarcely  knew  how  cold 
and  wet  she  was ;  and  when  the  truth  came 
home  to  her,  to  her  surprise  the  rain  had 
nearly  ceased,  a  brisk  fresh  wind  had  risen, 
and  between  two  storm-tossed  clouds,  dark, 
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yet  with  light  and  fleece-like  edges,  the  calm 
May-moon  shone  out,  whispering  to  the 
o'ercharged  heart,  of  peace  above,  where  the 
wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest. 


vox    IIT. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

*  They  are  gone,  they  have  all  passed  by  ! 
They  have  left  me  here  to  mourn  ! ' 

She  looked  up  to  the  glorious  heavens,  and  a 
faint  shivering  stole  over  her  exhausted  frame, 
as  her  thoughts  came  back  to  earth.  For  a 
moment  she  fancied  that  it  would  be  bliss  to 
die  and  be  at  rest ;  but  the  love  of  life  was 
still  strong  within  her  youthful,  healthy  na- 
ture; and — for  I  have  never  described  my 
heroine  as  perfect — it  must  be  owned  that  the 
possibility  of  seeing  the  face  of  Charles  Sey- 
mour once  again  gave  her  courage  to  do  battle 
with  her  increasing  weakness,  and  urged  her 
to  cast  around  her  for  some  means  of  pre- 
serving her  forlorn  existence. 

She  endeavoured,  but  in  vain  to  remember 
if  any  steamer  had  been  past  by  the  'John  C. 
Calhoun '  since  that  vessel's  memorable  race 
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with  the  vanquished  *  Magnolia.'  To  the  best 
of  her  beh'ef  there  had  been  none ;  and  if  this 
were  so,  the  chances  were  that  the  next 
steamer  that  came  up-stream  was  the  one  on 
board  of  which  Zoe's  lover  had  taken  his 
passage. 

Even  in  her  extremity  of  mental  suffering 
and  of  bodily  exhaustion  the  girl  bitterly 
reproached  herself  with  the  share  that  this 
reflexion  had  had  in  her  willingness  to  leave 
the  vessel,  for  the  great  though  uncertain 
perils  which  probably  awaited  her.  But 
reproach  herself  as  she  would,  there  still 
remained  the  longing  (stronger  far  than  even 
love  of  life)  to  lay  her  head  once  more  on 
Charley  Seymour's  heart,  and  hear  him  say 
that  he  both  loved  and  pardoned  her. 

For  with  true  womanly  self-abnegation  and 
with  an  utter  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of 
his  unworthiness,  the  Octaroon  clung  to  the 
conviction  that  she  alone  was  to  blame  for 
Seymour's  desertion,  and  that  had  she  not, 
by  perhaps  an   overstrained  sense   of  duty, 

k2 
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thwarted  and  justly  angered  him,  she  would 
at  that  very  moment  be  by  his  side,  his  wife 
perhaps,  or  at  least  unfettered  by  the  hateful 
chains  which  bound  her  to  another. 

But  almost  wholly  as  her  mind  was  occu- 
pied by  thoughts  such  as  these,  their  intensity 
of  bitterness  did  not  prevent  her  fropi  eagerly 
listening  for  any  passing  sound  that  might  be 
wafted  up  the  river  to  the  little  pier  on  which 
she  sat  and  shivered.  She  listened  eagerly, 
but  the  first  breaking  of  the  heavy  silence 
came  not  from  the  water;  nor  was  it  the 
revolving  paddle-wheels  upon  the  resisting 
stream  that  made  her  start  up  with  a  feeble 
cry — a  cry  that  was  heard  by  those  whose 
voices  roused  her  from  what  might  soon  have 
become  a  death-like  lethargy,  so  chilled  was 
she  by  the  cold  river  air  that  blew  through 
her  thin,  wetted  garments. 

The  voices  were  negro  voices,  and  pro- 
ceeded from  a  man  and  a  boy  who  had  come 
from  a  small  shanty  close  at  hand,  with 
lighted  torches  in  their  hands.     They  heard 
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Zoe's  feeble  exclamation,  and  looking  round 
to  see  from  whence  it  came,  they  soon  per- 
ceived the  crouching  figure  of  the  now  almost 
speechless  girl. 

'  Gosh  ! '  exclaimed  the  man,  who  was  a 
stout  African  of  unmixed  blood,  '  Gosh  !  dar 
is  someone  dar  !  Somebody  waiting  —  left 
behind  from  de  steamer,  p'raps.'  And  as  he 
spoke  he  lowered  his  torch  (for  the  moon  was 
hidden  by  a  cloud)  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  the  object  of  his  remarks. 

The  girl  tried  to  speak,  but  her  teeth  chat- 
tered, and  a  convulsive  shuddering  of  her 
frame  prevented  the  words  she  used  from 
being  intelligible. 

*She  be  a  dying,  mebbe,'  whispered  the 
lad  in  awe-struck  tones — whereupon  his 
father  (for  in  that  relation  he  stood  to  the 
speaker)  thrust  the  latter  unceremoniously 
on  one  side,  saying, 

*  Get  out  with  you  for  a  darned  goney  ! — 
It's  a  lady,  and  she's  only  cold  and  skeered  ! 
But,  by  gosh  !  dere's  de  paddles  we  heerd  past 
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de  bend  ;  'pears  its  de  "  Magnolia ;"  dey  said 
in  "John  Calhoun"  dat  she  was  coming  up- 
river  next.  Now  den,  Jem,  boy,  you  set  to 
work  first  chop — dey'll  stop  to  wood,  and 
take  in  dis  ere  passenger,  I  kalkilate — '  and 
then,  as  if  moved  by  a  sudden  inspiration, 
the  speaker  turned  to  the  lady,  whose  sudden 
appearance  in  that  place  was  still  a  matter  of 
the  most  hidden  mystery  to  him,  and  said, 

*  Would  missus  like  de  stopping-signal 
made  ?  mebbe  dat  steamer  not  stop  for  wood 
at  dis  place.' 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  in  vain ;  for 
Zoe,  although  she  fully  comprehended  his 
words,  had,  for  the  moment,  completely  lost 
the  power  of  replying  to  them.  The  agony 
of  that  moment  was  one,  the  memorv  of 
which  could  not  in  the  longest  lifetime  be 
effaced.  Full  well  she  knew  that  on  her 
present  recovery  of  speech  might  depend,  not 
only  her  life,  but  what  she  valued  far  beyond 
it,  the  one  last  glimpse  of  him  she  loved  so 
well !    But  for  all  this,  and  struggle  as  she 
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would  with  the  dread  difficulty,  her  half- 
palsied  tongue  refused  to  do  its  duty,  and  the 
constriction  in  her  throat  grew  momentarily 
tighter. 

The  description  of  the  poor  girl's  state  has 
taken  long  to  write,  but  scarcely  a  minute 
had,  in  fact,  elapsed,  since  the  negro  had  an- 
nounced the  speedy  approach  of  the  boat, 
when,  steaming  on  at  high-pressure  speed,  in 
the  bright  moonlight,  which  had  again 
almost  turned  the  night  to  day,  the  '  Mag- 
nolia,' with  her  name  written  in  letters  of 
flame  upon  her  side,  came  rushing  by. 

There  was  scarcely  a  moment  for  suspense 
— scarcely  a  moment  in  which  to  doubt 
whether  or  no  she  would  wait  there  to 
'  wood,'  or  pass  on  at  undiminished  speed  to 
a  more  distant  station.  If  Zoe  had  enter- 
tained for  a  single  instant  the  thought  of  en- 
deavouring by  any  sign  or  signal  to  make  her 
presence  known,  the  idea  was  no  sooner 
formed  than  abandoned ;  for  past  her  daz- 
zled  eyes,   the   monstrous   vessel    flashed — 
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close — so  close,  that  the  girl  could  have  dis- 
covered in  the  clear  night-air  the  features  of 
those  on  board  of  her ;  and  then,  almost 
before  a  faint  exclamation,  the  cry  of  some- 
thing akin  to  despair,  broke  from  the  parched 
lips  of  the  Octaroon — the  very  sound  of  the 
passing  wheels  had  died  away  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  on  the  little  pier 
crouched  Zoe,  still  with  those  two  coal-black 
faces  looking  with  kindly  curiosity  on  her 
pale,  beautiful  face. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

*  I  breathe  again. 
Come,  gentle  dreams,  the  hour  of  sleep  beguile ! 
Oh !  when  shall  he  for  whom  I  sigh  in  vain 
Beside  me  watch  to  see  my  waking  smile  ? ' 

*  TiNK  she  gwine  to  die  ? '  asked  Jem,  in  a 
panic-stricken  whisper. 

'  'Pears  so,'  replied  his   parent,  solemnly. 

*  Anyway  you'd  better  call  Aunt  Dinah.  She 
lift  de  lady  up,  and  take  her  into  de  cabin. 
Gib  her  whisky — she  die  else  of  cold.' 

Jem  needed  no  entreaty  (for  he  was  super- 
stitious, as  are  most  of  his  race,  and  was  glad 
of  an  excuse  to  escape  from  the  melancholy 
sight)  to  induce  him  to  summon  the  old 
woman,  who,  although  she  was  known  to  both 
as  '  Aunt  Dinah,'  was  no  relation  to  either ; 
and  who  lived  and  '  did  for  them '  in  the  little 
shanty  at  the  borders  of  the  cottonwood 
forest. 
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Aunt  Dinah  had  been  lamed  by  an  accident 
in  early  youth,  and  being*  incapacitated  for 
active  field,  or  other  work,  had  been  placed  in 
her  present  official  situation  by  her  owner, 
who  was  also  the  proprietor  of  that  portion  of 
the  forest  land,  and  of  the  two  negroes  whose 
office  it  was  to  fell  the  timber,  cord  the  wood, 
and  help  to  place  it  on  board  the  vessels 
stopping  at  the  station  for  the  purpose. 

Jem  ran  to  the  wooden  hut  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him,  and  soon  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  woman  whose  age  might,  from 
her  appearance,  have  been  estimated  at  eighty 
at  least,  but  who  was  in  reality  twenty  years 
short  of  that  respectable  period  of  life.  Her 
gait  was  very  halting,  and  her  attire,  especially 
considering  the  humid  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
scanty  in  the  extreme  ;  nevertheless,  she  came 
forward  with  alacrity,  and  on  perceiving  Zoe's 
helpless  condition,  did .  her  part  in  conveying 
the  now  nearly  inanimate  form  to  the  shanty. 
It  was  not  at  more  than  a  hundred  yards'  dis- 
tance; and,  but  for  the  position  which  the 
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Octaroon  had  chosen,  she  could  not  have  failed 
to  perceive  a  light  issuing  forth  not  only 
through  the  ill-fitting  planks,  but  also  from 
the  unglazed  window  of  the  log  hut. 

Inside  it  looked  comfortable  enough,  and  it 
consisted  of  two  rooms,  the  men  occupying 
the  inner  one  as  a  sleeping  place,  while  the 
other  served  for  Dinah's  use,  and  indeed,  so 
far  as  that  went,  for  'kitchen  and  parlour 
and  all.' 

A  bright  wood  fire  blazed  upon  the  hearth, 
and  before  it,  on  a  mattress  stuffed  with  maize 
leaves,  they  laid  their  light  burthen  down. 
Then  the  elder  negro.  Uncle  Pomp,  in  spite 
of  Dinah's  opposition,  took  a  pint-bottle  of 
whisky  from  its  hiding-place,  and  contrived, 
with  considerable  difficulty,  to  pour  a  few 
teaspoonfuls  down  the  sufferer's  throat. 

The  effect  it  produced  on  the  young,  healthy 
frame  was  almost  instantaneous.  A  faint  tinge 
of  colour  spread  over  the  death-like  face,  and 
a  few  gasping  sighs  told  that  she  was  strug- 
gling back  to  life. 
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'  Dat  right.  Gib  her  anudder  drop,'  said 
Jem,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight ;  but  (and  for- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  Zoe)  there  were  bounds 
to  his  worthy  parent's  liberality ;  nor  was  the 
supply  of  his  beloved  Monongahela  so  plenti- 
ful that  it  could  be  presented  ad  libitum  to 
any  suffering  female,  be  she  ever  so  beautiful 
in  his  sight.  So  Pomp  returned  the  bottle  to 
its  place  of  concealment,  and  then  with  laud- 
able discretion  retired  to  the  inner  apartment, 
leaving  his  unexpected  guest  to  the  sole  and 
undivided  attentions  of  his  '  housekeeper.' 

It  was  not  long  before  Zoe,  warmed  and 
refreshed,  her  wet  garments  removed,  and  her 
mind  composed  by  a  conviction  of  present 
security,  was  able  to  answer — with  consider- 
able reservation,  however — Aunt  Dinah's 
questions ;  and,  what  was  infinitely  more  to 
her  own  advantage,  to  partake  of  the  refresh- 
ments placed  before  her  by  that  exemplary 
negress.  These  consisted  of  corn-cake  hot  from 
the  baking-pan,  molasses,  and  sweet  potatoes 
roasted  in  the  ashes.    The  hut  contained  but 
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little  furniture,  and  a  wooden  box  placed  by 
the  fire  served  Zoe  for  a  seat ;  the  table  was 
made  of  rough  planks  nailed  coarsely  together, 
and  on  the  far  side  of  it  stood  Dinah's  spinnifig- 
wheel,  with  which  she  had  been  occupied 
before  retiring  to  rest. 

'  I  am  afraid,'  said  Zoe,  as  soon  as  she  was 
able  to  speak  coherently,  '  that  you  were 
awakened  out  of  your  sleep  to  come  and  help 
me.  I  believe  I  should  have  died  there  but 
for  you — I  was  so  wet,  and  chilled  almost  to 
death.  I  shall  never  forget  your  kindness, 
and  hope  some  day  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
reward  you  for  your  trouble.' 

'  It  was  nuffin/  Aunt  Dinah  said  in  reply. 
*  I  was  glad  ole  man  was  along.  An'  so  you 
land  at  de  wrong  place.  My!  dey  berry 
stoopid,  dose  steamboat  people.' 

'  I  landed  at  the  wrong  station,  but  it  was 
my  own  fault ;  and  now,  if  you  do  not  mind 
letting  me  remain  here  till  I  get  stronger — 
till  to-morrow  night  I  mean — I  should  be  very 
thankful  for  the  shelter,  and — and — I   can 
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reward  you  all.  I  am  not  quite  pour,  and 
God  will  not  forget  in  heaven  the  charity  you 
have  shown  to  a  poor  wandering  soul  on 
earth.' 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  as  she  spoke, 
weeping  convulsively.  Aunt  Dinah  did  her 
best  to  comfort  the  forlorn  creature,  whom 
chance,  as  it  appeared  to  the  unsuspicious 
negress,  had  thrown  in  her  way  :  and  poor 
Zoe,  thoroughly  exhausted  by  all  that  she 
had  undergone,  laid  herself  down  on  the 
maize  mattress,  and  covered  by  her  cloak, 
sank  into  a  troubled  slumber. 

They  trod  very  softly,  the  next  morning — 
those  kind,  simple  creatures — speaking  in 
whispers  lest  they  should  disturb  the  sleeping 
girl ;  while  Dinah  busied  herself  in  preparing 
the  morning  meal,  and  in  making  such  primi- 
tive toilette  arrangements  for  her  guest  as 
circumstances  allowed  of. 

Neither  Pomp,  nor  his  boy  Jem,  \^'ere  to 
be  seen  when  Zoe  opened  her  dark,  wonder- 
ing eyes  to  the  light  of  day.     The  sun  was 
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high  in  the  heavens,  darting  his  warm  rays 
through  the  open  door,  and  lighting  up  the 
noble  river  vrith  a  flood  of  brilliant  sky- 
beams. 

With  the  welcome  light,  Hope,  *  ever 
brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears,'  flashed 
like  a  rainbow's  glory  through  the  sanguine 
heart  of  the  Octaroon.  As  age  creeps  on, 
the  morning  wakings,  when  the  sun  shines  upon 
a  wearied  breast,  are  full  of  bitterness ;  but 
in  youth — the  proverb,  that  though  '  heavi- 
ness may  endure  for  a  night,  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning,'  is,  thanks  be  to  a  mercifu 
Providence,  oftentimes  a  true  one,  and  never 
was  it  more  fully  exemplified  than  in  the 
case  of  the  lonely  daughter  of  Jaspar 
Gordon. 

The  reaction  from  utter  despair  to  a  brighter, 
healthier  view  of  her  life's  prospects,  wa 
very  invigorating ;  and  the  sense  of  present 
liberty  mightily  encouraging.  In  the  joy  of 
her  recovered  freedom,  present  dangers  were 
lessened  in  her  sight,  and  rising  from  her  bed, 
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she  greeted  Aunt  Dinah  with  a  cordial  good- 
morning,'  which  brought  a  beaming  smile  to 
the  face  of  that  hospitable  matron. 

*  Dat  right — Ki ! — if  you  ain't  bright  dis 
morning ! '  exclaimed  the  latter,  looking  ad- 
miringly at  the  fair  young  face — and  then  it 
was,  '  Where  dat  dirty  nigger  gone  to  ? 
Dem  kine  o'  people  nebber  in  der  way.  I 
tell  him  he  turn  de  griddle  cakes,  and  soak 
'em  in  de  butter,  and  he  nebber  so  much 
as  catch  de  foul  for  dinner  —  de  sarsy 
darkey ! ' 

But  in  spite  of  Jem's  manifold  delinquen- 
cies, a  breakfast  by  no  means  of  a  despicable 
description,  was  placed  before  the  fugitive. 
Very  proud  was  Aunt  Dinah  of  her  handi- 
work, and  although  Zoe  could  eat  little 
besides  a  banana,  and  a  small  corn-cake,  the 
worthy  negress  was  gratified  by  her  thanks 
and  compliments,  to  say  nothing  of  the  antici- 
pated and  more  solid  reward  which  had  been 
promised  her. 

After  breakfast  Zoe  wandered  out  into  the 
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forest,  the  silent,  solemn  forest,  where  the 
blue  birds  hopped  from  spray  to  spray,  and 
nimble  squirrels  disported  themselves  in  the 
pleasant  shade.  Tuneless  and  voiceless  were 
those  living  denizens  of  the  pathless  woods, 
and  very  dark  and  gloomy  grew  the  scene  as 
the  girl  penetrated  farther  and  still  farther 
amongst  the  close-set  stems  of  the  cotton- 
wood  trees,  interlaced  as  they  were  with 
gigantic  creepers,  greenbriars,  and  the  virgin 
grape  vine. 

And  so  the  bright  spring  day  sped  on,  and 
as  it  drew  towards  a  close,  the  girl  returned 
to  her  shelter,  resolving  there  to  wait  till 
night-fall,  and  then  to  cause  the  usual,  and 
never-neglected  signal  to  be  made  upon 
the  pier,  which  warns  the  passing  steamers 
that  a  passenger  desires  to  be  taken  on 
board. 

Night  came  and  found  the  Southern  maiden 
once  again  upon  the  spot  where  she  had  so 
nearly  yielded  up  her  young  life  beneath  the 
pitiless   pelting  of  the   storm.      There  was 
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neither  cold  nor  rain  to  suffer  from  now,  but 
a  soft  cloudy  sky  above  her  head,  and  within 
her  breast  a  hopeful,  patient  heart,  waiting 
the  approaching-  succour. 

It  came,  as  usual,  with  a  rushing,  panting 
note  of  warning,  and  as  the  advancing  vessel 
slackened  speed,  even  before  she  reached  the 
bend,  it  became  evident,  greatly  to  Zoe's 
relief,  that  the  intention  of  her  captain 
was  to  take  in  a  fresh  supply  of  wood  at  the 
station.  The  parting  arrangements  of  the 
Octaroon  did  not  occupy  many  of  the  minutes 
accorded  for  the  '  wooding '  process  after  the 
stoppage  of  the  boat.  A  few  kind  words 
of  thanks  at  parting  from  the  worthy  slaves 
— and  a  gift  of  a  couple  of  dollars — (she 
could  afford  to  bestow  no  more)  as  a  guerdon 
for  their  services ;  and  she  was  ready  with 
quiet,  gliding  step,  to  creep,  almost  unobserved 
on  board  the  '  Crescent  City,'  and  take  her 
humble  station  amongst  the  deck  passen- 
gers. 

And  now,  having  conducted  her  so  far  on 
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her  journey,  we  will  leave  our  heroine  for 
awhile,  and  return  for  a  short  space  to  Charles 
Seymour,  for  whose  unexpected  appearance 
on  board  the  boat,  it  is  necessary,  in  some 
degree  to  account. 


l2 


CHAPTER  XV. 

•  The  world  is  dreary, 

And  I  am  weary 
Of  wandering  on  without  thee,  Zoe  ! 

A  joy  was  ere  while 

In  thy  face  and  thy  smile, 
And  'tis  gone — now  I  am  gone  too — Zoe  ! ' 

' Hair  dest  aimer  encore' — And  Charles  Sey- 
mour, when  he  left  New  Orleans,  with  the 
evil  passions  engendered  by  hurt  pride,  and 
momentary  doubt  of  Zoe's  love  boiling  in 
his  breast,  was  never  nearer  to  idolizing  her 
whom  he  often  told  himself  that  he  detested. 
Exceeding  were  the  pains  he  took  to  con- 
vince himself  that  the  girl  who  had  refused 
to  listen  to  his  entreaties,  was  an  object  of 
indifference  to  him,  and  that  never  more 
would  he  desire  to  look  upon  her  face.  All 
this,  again  and  again  he  repeated  to  himself, 
ignoring  the  fact,   that  these  mental  repe- 
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titions  of  unexisting  truths  were  only  so 
many  proofs,  that  the  force  of  the  absorbing 
passion  was  still  strong  within  him,  and  that 
like  a  torrent  over  which  the  ice  has  momen- 
tarily closed,  it  wanted  but  a  ray  of  summer 
sunshine  to  make  it  flow  again  as  swiftly  and 
as  brightly  as  before. 

For  two  days  and  nights  in  the  almost-de- 
serted Pontchartrain  hotel,  Seymour  fretted 
away  the  hours  in  moody  silence ;  but  this 
was  a  state  of  things  impossible  to  last,  espe- 
cially after  the  inroad  of  certain  alarms  which 
the  lonely  man  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
reason  into  shadows. 

*  What,'  he  asked  himself,  'if  some  sudden 
and  irremediable  evil  were  menacing  that 
lovely  girl  ?  She  had  spoken  to  him  of  the 
revolting  chance  of  a  marriage,  at  some  fu- 
ture time,  with  Morse.  At  first,  such  a  pro- 
fanation seemed  too  much  out  of  the  bounds 
of  possibility  to  cause  him  serious  uneasiness ; 
but  what,  if  there  should  after  all  be  reality 
in  the  threatened  evil,  and  that  Zoe,  his  own 
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delicate,  beautiful  love,  should,  sanctioned  by 
her  father,  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to 
the  odious  familiarities  of  that  low-bred, 
brutal  adventurer  ? ' 

The  mere  passing  thought  was  agony  al- 
most unbearable,  nor  could  he  find  any  alter- 
native to  his  distress,  save  in  the  reflection, 
that  had  any  such  terrible  danger  been  near 
at  hand,  Zoe  could  never  have  refused  his 
prayer;  but  would,  in  spite  of  her  father's 
prohibition  and  her  dead  mother's  wishes, 
have  claimed  the  protection  of  one  who  was 
both  able  and  willing  to  save  her. 

Moved  by  these  conflicting  thoughts,  Sey- 
mour wrote  a  letter  to  her,  whom,  once  more, 
in  his  heart's  deep  anxiety  for  her  safety,  he 
called  his  '  own.'  It  was  a  letter  breathing 
only  love  and  tenderness — no  word  of  re- 
proach did  it  contain,  but  many  a  prayer  that 
she  would  see  him,  and,  seeing  him,  would 
unite  her  fate  with  his  for  ever. 

This  letter  he  despatched  by  post  to  New 
Orleans,  and  waited,  with  feverish  anxiety. 
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for  tlie  answer — waited  till  his  best  hope  was 
that  the  letter  had  not  reached  its  destina- 
tion, and  then,  when  that  hope  grew  fainter, 
half  in  pride,  and  half  in  fear,  he  wrote 
again. 

Still  no  answer — not  a  word — nor  could 
he  take  to  himself  the  gloomy  comfort  that 
Zoe  was  ill  or  absent,  for  he  had  met  a  co- 
loured man,  the  husband  of  one  of  the  pro- 
fessional hair-dressers,  who,  in  the  city,  as  is 
the  custom  of  the  place,  are  in  the  habit  of 
arranging  the  glossy  tresses  of  the  Creole 
ladies.  This  man,  who  was  a  helper  in  a 
livery  stable,  had  come  upon  his  master's 
business  to  Pontchartrain,  and  being  ques- 
tioned by  Mr.  Seymour,  had  told  him,  that 
he  had  on  the  day  before,  seen  Miss  Gordon 
mounted  upon  Sultan  in  the  green  ride 
outside  the  town.  So  Seymour  was  easy  on 
the  score  of  Zoe's  health ;  but  with  that 
doubtful  consolation,  all  his  angry  pride 
welled  up  again  more  furiously  than  before, 
and,  cursing  in  his  heart  all  womenkind — 
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their  fickleness — avarice,  and  their  cold- 
heartedness,  he,  without  an  hour's  delay,  left 
Pontchartrain,  and  took  passage  in  a  steam- 
boat going  up  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  his  intention  to  remain  for  awhile 
on  the  plantation  of  some  old  family  friends 
— Latour,  by  name — whose  estate  lay  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  city. 
There  he  could  enjoy  the  peace  and  quiet 
which  he  fancied  that  he  longed  for,  and 
there  he  could  be  certain  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  for  Mrs.  Latour  was  a  true  friend 
in  trouble,  full  of  all  womanly  tenderness, 
gentle,  good,  and  Christianlike.  A  Northern 
by  birth,  she  bad  married  a  rich  Louisianian 
planter,  and  had  ever  since,  both  from  a 
sense  of  duty  and  inclination,  lived  almost 
entirely  on  her  husband's  sugar  plantation, 
where  she  occupied  herself  in  all  the  duties 
befitting  a  true  wife  and  mother.  Her 
children,  two  little  girls  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  of  age,  were  at  school  in  New  York, 
so  that  the  family  of  whom  Charles  Seymour 
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was  about  for  a  few  days  «to  form  a  part,  con* 
sisted  only  of  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house,  both  of  whom  had,  in  his  early  boy- 
hood, shown  him  many  a  now  well -re- 
membered kindness. 

On  disembarking  at  the  wooding  station, 
which  was  at  about  six  miles'  distance  from 
Mr.  Latour's  house,  a  loafing  white  man, 
who  was  hanging  about  the  quay,  with  no 
ostensible  object,  was  despatched  to  give 
notice  of  Mr.  Seymour's  arrival  at  the 
plantation.  Meanwhile,  the  latter  strolled 
on  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  him,  in- 
dulging in  many  a  sad  and  regretful  memory, 
while  dismal  forebodings  of  consequences 
arising  in  part  from  his  own  already  re- 
pented-of  rashness,  crowded  thick  upon  him. 
Beneath  the  shade  of  the  arching  trees,  alone 
and  conscience-stricken,  there  seemed  no 
calamity  so  dreadful,  but  that  it  might  fall 
upon  his  head  and  crush  him  utterly.  Even 
Zoe's  faithfulness  and  truth  became  to  him 
at  that  dark  hour  as  things  problematical, 
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and  lie  arrived  at  last  at  such  a  pitch  of 
misery  and  mistrust,  that  the  distracting 
thought  of  her  being  able  to  enjoy  herself 
during  his  absence  clung  to  him  with  painful 
pertinacity. 

In  the  midst  of  his  self-torture,  a  low 
carriage,  driven  by  an  elderly  black  coach- 
man, met  him  on  the  grassy  drive — a  beauti- 
ful natural  glade,  which  led  towards  Mr. 
Latour's  house. 

'  Massa  away  wid  de  missus  till  de  dinner 
time,'  was  Cosmo's,  the  old  Jehu's,  announce- 
ment, as  he  stopped  the  vehicle  and  opened 
the  door  for  the  new-comer.  *  But  dis  chile 
show  de  place  to  massa,'  he  added,  with  a 
patronizing  smile,  as  he  removed  his  hat  from 
his  conical-shaped  woolly  head. 

Seymour,  in  the  midst  of  his  gloom,  was,  as 
they  proceeded,  amused  by  the  pride  shown 
by  Cosmo  in  the  various  belongings  of  his 
master. 

There  was  scarcely  a  fine  old  tree  (and 
they  passed  many  such  on  their  way)  to  which 
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he  did  not  call  the  attention  of  his  master's 
friend ;  and  once,  when  a  mottled  deer 
sprang  past  them  from  a  tangled  thicket, 
the  old  fellow's  enthusiasm  was  at  its  height. 

'Dat  massa's  deer,' he  cried.  *  Massa  he 
right  good  shot.  Nebber  miss  shoot  'em — 
bring  'em  down  slick  wid  de  rifle.  Nuffin 
too  hard  for  massa.  Yaw,  yaw,  yaw  ! '  and 
Cosmo's  discordant  laugh  echoed  through  the 
woods. 

An  hour's  drive  brought  them  to  a  thick 
grove  of  ilexes  and  plantains,  at  the  edge  of 
which  they  came  upon  a  collection  of  neatly- 
built  negro  huts,  in  front  of,  and  appertaining 
to,  every  one  of  which  was  a  small  garden, 
apparently  well  stocked  with  vegetables. 

'  Dose  de  niggar  quarters,'  Cosmo  said,  'and 
dat  de  doctor's  house,'  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  a  comfortable-looking  dwelling  which 
stood  at  about  a  hundred  yards'  distance  from 
the  huts.  *He  berry  good  man,  dat  doctor — 
by  Gosh.  Cleopatra  Jane,  you'll  hab  to  be 
flogged,  you  lilly  nigg.     Keep  from  de  ole 
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hosse's  heels,  my  piccaninny.  She  berry 
sharp,  dat  gal,  sar.  She  my  gran  darter,' 
added  Cosmo,  with  a  look  of  extreme  exulta- 
tion, as  he  pointed  out  Miss  Cleopatra  Jane 
(a  young  ebony  damsel  of  some  half-dozen 
years  of  age)  to  Seymour's  especial  notice. 

Seymour  could  not  call  to  mind  that  he 
had  ever  in  the  course  of  his  travels  beheld  a 
healthier  or  more  animated  looking  collection 
of  the  rising  generation,  nor  could  he  well 
avoid  drawing  a  comparison  between  those 
snug-looking  cottages  with  their  well-fenced 
garden-ground,  their  several  chicken  and 
piggery  departments,  and  the  wretched 
hovels  in  some  parts  of  the  Old  World,  in 
Ireland  especially,  whence  at  the  approach  of 
a  stranger,  there  swarm  out  multitudes  of 
more  than  half -naked  beggars,  imploring 
charity  in  the  name  of  God  for  themselves, 
and  the  probably  still  more  wretched-looking 
beings  in  the  hovels.  Certainly,  the  comparison 
was  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  '  lower  classes ' 
in  Louisiana,  especially  as  regarded  the  little 
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laughing,  shouting,  blackies,  who,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  Latour's  antiquated  Jehu, 
persisted  in  playing  their  childish  antics  in 
dangerous  promixity  to  *  de  ole  hosse's  heels.' 

A  long,  low-roofed  wooden  building,  built 
after  the  usual  type  of  plantation  houses, 
stood  about  half-a-mile  from  the  negro  quar- 
ters, and  on  the  carriage  drawing  up  to  the 
entrance  door,  Seymour  perceived  standing 
beneath  the  portico,  the  pleasant  face  of 
Mr.  Latour,  who  greeted  him  with  out- 
stretched hand,  and  cordial  expressions  of 
satisfaction.  Then  followed  Mrs.  Latour's 
no  less  kindly  welcome,  and  all  the  many 
well-known  proofs  of  hospitality  which  are 
never  wanting  in  plantation  life. 

To  Seymour,  from  his  long  absence  in 
Europe,  the  life  to  which  he  was  introduced 
had  almost  the  charm  of  novelty ;  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  his  cares  and  self-upbrai dings, 
he  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  excellent 
opportunity  of  strengthening  his  own  opinion 
regarding  the  working  of  the  *  Peculiar  In- 
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stitution/  and  also  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
negroes  to  enjoy  and  improve  the  blessings 
of  freedom. 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Latour  were  persons 
capable,  from  the  enlargement  of  their  minds, 
and  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  of  form- 
ing valuable  opinions  as  regarded  the  crisis 
vrhich  all  thinking  persons  had  long  foreseen 
was  near  at  hand  ;  and  Seymour  on  the  very 
first  evening  of  his  visit,  found  himself  listen- 
ing with  the  deepest  interest  to  sentiments 
which  found  an  echo  in  his  own  breast,  so 
full  of  Christian  charity  and  far-sighted  bene- 
volence were  those  by  whom  he  had  been 
received  in  all  the  confidence  of  unsuspecting 
friendship. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

*  The  land  in  which  I  lived,  by  a  fell  bane 
Was  withered  up.     Tyrants  dwell  side  by  side^ 
And  stabled  in  our  homes,  until  the  chain 
Stifled  the  captive's  cry,  and  to  abide 
That  blasting  curse  men  had  no  shame.' 

Then/  said  Seymour,  on  the  morning  after 
Ills  arrival,  and  while  seated  after  their 
late  breakfast  with  his  host  and  hostess  in 
their  cool,  pleasant  room — '  Then  you  think 
that  for  many  of  their  undeniable  sufferings 
and  grievances  the  slaves  have  to  thank  the 
stirring  Abolitionists  of  the  North  ? ' 

*  Certainly,  for  it  is  the  Abolition  cry  which 
has  for  years  been  riveting  the  fetters  of  the 
negro,  and  keeping  him  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name,  a  slave.  Nothing  has  proved  a  greater 
curse  to  us  than  the  presence  of  those  nu- 
merous Northern  speculators  and  debt-col- 
lectors who  overrun  the  South.     Frequently , 
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representing  themselves  as  the  agents  of 
Abolition  Societies,  they  beguile  the  unsus- 
pecting negroes  by  specious  promises  of 
liberty,  to  '  run '  from  their  masters ;  and 
having  once  inveigled  them  up  the  Red 
River  to  Arkansas  or  Texas,  the  mask  is 
thrown  off.  The  soi-disant  liberator  proclaims 
himself  the  master,  and  the  unhappy  captives 
are  but  too  frequently  subject  to  ill-usage 
fearful  to  reflect  upon,  and  to  personal  cruel- 
ties which  have  obtained  for  the  institution 
of  Slavery  an  amount  of  odium  greater  even 
than  it  deserves.  Whilst  remembering  these 
truths,  it  remains  for  us  who  deeply  feel  the 
terrible  weight  of  responsibility  cast  upon 
us  by  an  institution  which  we  had  no  hand 
in  forming,  and  which  was  authorized  and 
enforced  by  our  own  great  lawgiver — it  re- 
mains for  us  to  do  our  best  to  render  as  light 
as  possible  an  irremediable  evil ;  and  by  at- 
tending in  our  own  persons  to  the  welfare  of 
our  slaves,  endeavour  to  prevent  the  too- 
frequent,    but,    I    trust,    often    unpremedi- 
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tated,   barbarities   inflicted    by   hired   over- 
seers.' 

*  Unpremeditated  barbarity?  That  sounds 
like  an  anomaly,'  remarked  Seymour. 

*  Sounds — but  is  not ;  for  is  it  likely  that 
even  the  most  brutal  of  Yankee  overseers — 
and  the  worst  of  those  detestable  individuals 
are  generally  Northern  men — would  be  so  in- 
sane as  purposely  to  injure  valuable  property, 
and  thereby  waste  invaluable  time,  which,' 
he  added,  with  a  smile,  '  is,  as  we  all  know, 
money  ? ' 

'  But  there  is  the  often-quoted  danger  of 
yielding  to  sudden  passion — ' 

*  Which  finds,  of  course,  its  most  satis- 
factory vent  in  giving  pain,'  broke  in  Mrs. 
Latour ;  '  nor,'  she  added,  *  can  I  agree  with 
Latour  in  calling  the  barbarity  "  unpremedi- 
tated." There  must  be  a  certain  predis- 
position to  torture  in  every  one  of  those 
apparently  chance  outbreaks  of  violence ;  for 
men  do  not  wreak  their  spite  and  anger  upon 
inanimate  objects,  any  more  than  they  waste 

VOL.  III.  M 
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cutting  words  on  the  cold-hearted  and  in- 
sensible.' 

'  And  it  thus  having  been  logically  proved 
by  Theodora,'  said  Mr.  Latour,  '  that  our 
overseers  and  drivers  take  actual  pleasure  in 
the  sufferings  of  their  species,  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  one  human  being 
should  not  be  invested  with  the  power  of 
inflicting  pain  upon  another.' 

'  The  cheerful  look  of  the  negro  race  on 
most  of  the  plantations  which  I  can  remember 
to  have  seen,'  remarked  Seymour,  *  would  go 
far  to  disprove  the  general  belief  in  the  large 
amount  of  cruelty  practised  on  the  negroes.' 

*  That,  and  many  instances  I  could  adduce 
of  voluntary  return  to  servitude,  which,  how- 
ever, by  the  way,  may  be  more  owing  to  the 
far  greater  degree  of  misery  (in  the  aggre- 
gate) endured  in  the  so-called  Free  States  by 
the  equally-misnamed  Free  negro.' 

'  I  should  like,  Mr.  Seymour,  to  have  been 
present  at  Jemima's  return  from  New  York,' 
said  Mrs.  Latour,  who,  Northerner  though 
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she  was,  had  strong  pro-slavery  tendencies, 
believing  that,  were  good  laws  for  the  effec- 
tual protection  of  the  negroes  to  be  framed 
and  carried  out,  their  condition  as  the  never- 
to-cease-out-of-the-land  '  lower  orders '  would 
be  comparatively  free  from  sin,  care,  and  suf- 
fering. *  Yes ;  I  do  wish  you  could  have  seen 
our  children's  nurse,  Mr.  Seymour,  when,  after 
we  had  presented  her  with  her  freedom,  she 
returned  of  her  own  accord  to  the  plantation, 
rather  than  endure  the  humiliations  which  I, 
as  a  Northern  woman,  am  ashamed  to  say 
were  inflicted  on  the  faithful  creature  in  the 
Free  States.' 

*And  came  back,  too,  to  as  ill-tempered  a 
husband  as  ever  a  good  wife  was  saddled 
with,'  added  Mr.  Latour.  '  But  I  must  do 
our  friend  Jemima  the  justice  to  add  that 
she  is  paying  off  old  scores  now%  and  that 
Kit  the  carpenter  is  at  fast  learning  to 
"  behave  himself." ' 

'  I  always  told  you  that  Jemima  would 
come  back  to  us,'  said  Mrs.  Latour. 

M  2 
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'  Thereby  showing  your  intimate  know- 
ledge of  your  countrymen's  weak  points,' 
rejoined  her  husband.  *  Certainly  anything 
much  more  dilapidated  than  poor  Jemima 
looked  after  her  wanderings,  it  has  seldom 
been  my  lot  to  witness  ;  and  you  must  know, 
Seymour,'  he  added,  turning  to  his  guest, 
*  that  the  young  woman  in  question  had  been 
for  years  rather  a  spoilt  and  over-indulged 
family  servant ;  had,  in  short,  although  Theo 
and  I  tried  to  hide  it  from  ourselves — been 
rather  given  to  tyrannize  over  us  in  our 
weaker  moments;  and,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  the  children,  had  not  unfre- 
quently  taken  the  law  into  her  own 
hands.' 

'  It  was  Latour's  idea,  sending  her  to  New 
York  with  the  children  and  her  manumission 
papers,'  said  Theodora ;  '  /  knew  even  when 
he  said  that  she  could  make  her  fortune  there 
as  a  lady's-maid,  that  Jemima  would  be 
miserable  in  the  North,  and  forgetting  all 
her  domestic  wrongs,  would  wish  herself  at 
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home   again   before  she    had   been  away  a 
week.' 

'  But  I  suppose  she  was  enchanted  to  go,' 
said  Seymour;  *I  mean  enchanted  with  the 
idea  of  being  free,  and  doing  what  she 
liked.' 

*  Yes,'  Mrs.  Latour  answered,  *  certainly 
she  seemed  in  the  seventh  heaven  at  first ; 
but  what  I  think  delighted  her  most  was  the 
idea  that  she  was  not  only  safe  from,  but 
socially  superior  to,  her  tyrannical  husband. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  looks  of  contempt 
which  she  threw  at  Kit,  who  in  his  turn  grew 
daily  more  humble  and  crest-fallen,  while  she 
sang  to  the  children  and  all  about  the  house 
from  night  till  morning,  like  an  uncaged 
bird.' 

*  Nevertheless,'  said  Mr.  Latour,  smiling  ; 
'  her  heart,  my  dear  Theo,  as  I  heard  you 
once  sensibly  remark — though  black,  was  in 
the  right  place  ;  for  as  the  time  for  her  de- 
parture drew  near,  Jemima's  countenance 
began  to  lengthen,  her  songs  grew^  somewhat 
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lugubrious  in  their  tone,  and  we  observed 
that  tears  sometimes  chased  one  another 
down  her  polished  cheeks. 

'  She  cried  dreadfully  when  she  went 
away,'  continued  Mrs.  Latour.  'Although 
she  managed  to  get  up  a  triumphant  glance 
and  sneer  at  the  soon-to-be-deserted  Kit, 
who  stood  wistfully  gazing  after  the  carriage 
which  bore  his  affranchised  helpmate  from 
his  sight.' 

'  And  how  long,'  asked  Seymour,  *  was  it 
before  she  returned  to  her  wifelike  duties  ? ' 

'  Well,  it  did  not  require  much  time  to 
convince  her  that  the  words  of  "  Freedom  " 
and  of  "  Mercy "  for  the  blacks,  spoken  in 
the  North,  are,  taken  as  a  whole,  sounds 
only — meaning  nothing — and  generated  by 
party-spirit — with  agitation  for  their  object, 
cloaked  by  an  hypocrisy  which  has  not  its 
equal  in  the  history  either  of  individuals  or 
of  nations.' 

'  Jemima  was  absent  altogether  from  the 
plantation  exactly   six   months,'   said    Mrs. 
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Latour,  answering  more  directly  to  Sey- 
mour's question,  *  and  I  confess  that  as  the 
time  wore  on,  I  had  begun  to  feel  some 
alarm  regarding  the  realization  of  my  pro- 
phecy, when  on  one  gloomy  February  day, 
nearly  three  months  ago,  I  saw,  approaching 
the  house,  while  I  was  at  work  under  the 
verandah,  no  less  a  personage — for  I  must  tell 
you  that  Jemima  was  a  personage  here — than 
our  children's  devoted  nurse,  she  who  had 
loved  them  as  her  own  from  infancy,  and 
whose  untirino^  care  of  them  had  earned  for 
her  the  freedom  which  she  had  learnt  to  prize 
so  little.' 

*  And  what  account  did  she  give  of  her- 
self?' 

'  You  shall  hear.  In  the  first  place  a  more 
worn-out,  miserable-looking  appearance  than 
she  presented  I  have  rarely  seen.  Her  dress, 
torn  and  neglected,  and  the  Madras  hand- 
kerchief which  used  to  be  arranged  so  co- 
quettishly  on  her  head,  put  on  awry  with  its 
long  ends  dangling  all   forlornly    over    her 
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forehead.  "Why,  Jemima,"  I  exclaimed, 
"this  can  never  be  yourself!"  You  poor, 
weak,  wasted  thing  ! "  She  took  the  hand  I 
held  out  to  her,  and  crying  over  it,  covered 
it  with  kisses.  It  was  a  little  time  before 
she  could  repeat  her  story,  which  was  a  pitiful 
one,  telling  of  oppression,  insult,  almost  star- 
vation, and  of  bitter  mortifications  for  which 
her  life,  on  this  plantation,  had  ill  prepared 
her.' 

'A  pitiful  tale,  indeed,'  rejoined  Latour; 
'for  what  with  the  snubbing  she  endured 
during  her  travels  in  the  miserable  places 
apportioned  to  the  people  of  her  colour,  what 
with  the  constant  harsh  remindings  that  the 
keen  Northern  advocates  for  freedom  had  no 
idea  of  allowing  a  "  slovenly,  unwholesome  " 
nigger  to  come  between  the  wind  and  their 
exclusiveness,  poor  Jemima  appears  to  have 
had  a  bad  time  of  it.' 

'  I  think  she  felt  the  cruelty  of  the  ex- 
clusiveness you  speak  of  in  the  churches 
most,'  said  Mrs.  Latour ;  '  for  she  had  always 
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been  led  to  believe,  that  with  the  great  Being 
who  made  the  black  man  and  the  white, 
there  was  no  distinction  of  persons.  Here 
there  were  no  churches  made  with  hands,  no 
temples  of  stone  amongst  the  orange-trees 
and  cane-brakes,  but  on  the  Sabbath-day  it 
had  been  her  well-appreciated  privilege  to 
listen  to  the  words  of  Scripture  read  by  a 
preacher  of  her  own  colour,  under  the  open 
canopy  of  heaven.  There  the  united  voices 
of  that  simple-hearted  congregation  rose  to 
the  throne  of  Him  who  looks  with  like 
favour  upon  the  bondsman  and  the  free; 
and  there  she  saw  no  scoffers  near  her,  none 
to  despise  and  loathe  the  coloured  people, 
albeit  they  dwell  in  the  house  of  bondage.' 

'  She  must  have  found  it  very  different  in  the 
cold,  bitter  North,'  said  Latour,  '  where  even 
the  small,  white  "piccaninnies,"  as  Jemima 
calls  them  (the  sight  of  whom  reminded  her 
of  home,  and  of  her  easy  Southern  service) — 
even  they,  like  autocratic  young  Republicans 
as  they  were,  appeared  to  have  heaped  their 
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small  quota  of  insult  on  the  coloured  nurse. 
"  Why  now,  you  wouldn't  tink  it,  sar,"  the 
poor  thing  said,  "  but  when  I  tried  to  speak 
to  one  of  the  pretty  lily  white  missies  in 
dere  silks  and  muslins,  dey  call  me  tinking 
black  woman,  and  turned  away  from  me  like 
dat." ' 

*  JDat  being,'  added  Mrs.  Latour,  laughing, 

*  a  kind  of  scornful  jerk  of  her  body,  intended 
to  represent  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  haughtiness 
and  arrogance,  as  exemplified  in  the  tossed- 
up  heads  and  highly-elevated  noses  of  the 
sensitive  young  Northern  ladies.' 

*  And  how  about  Kit,  the  carpenter  ?  ' 
asked  Seymour,  after  a  pause.  *  I  hope  the 
absence  of  his  wife  brought  him  to  his  senses, 
and  that  Jemima  is  no  longer  une  femme 
incomprise  in  her  log  cabin.' 

*  It  did  him  all  the  good  in  the  world,  that 
six  months  of  widowhood,'  replied  Latour ; 

*  for  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  wink  at,  or 
indeed  (as  most  planters  do)  encourage  poly- 
gamy amongst  the  negroes.    I  have  had  more 
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than  one  quarrel  with  my  neighbours,  because 
I  would  not  allow  visits  from — I  mean  that 
— well,  these  are  not  subjects  for  a  lady's 
ears,  only  when  the  object  of  so  many  is  to 
increase  their  slave  stock,  strict  morality  is 
somewhat  at  a  discount.' 

'  And  in  the  face  of  such  consequences  as 
these,  men  are  found  who  can  dare  to  call 
slavery  a  Divine  institution  ! '  exclaimed  Sey- 
mour, indignantly. 

'  Well,  well ! '  rejoined  Latour.  '  The 
system  has  its  advantages,  as  I  think  I  shall 
be  able  to  prove  to  you ;  in  the  meantime, 
Jemima  reaps  the  advantage  of  the  peculiar 
institution  in  the  amended  conduct  of  her 
husband,  whose  '*  rule "  is  now  only  used  for 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  his  trade,  and  who, 
in  my  opinion,  is  likely  to  become  a  far 
better  husband  than  if  the  ceremony  of  hold- 
ing to  bail  had  been  employed  for  his  refor- 
mation, or  if  six  months  of  the  hardening 
process  of  prison  life  had  rendered  his  im- 
provement more  than  problematical.' 
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Mr.  Latour  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  pro- 
posing to  his  guest  a  saunter  in  the  woods 
till  dinner  time,  the  two  friends  left  the 
house  together,  with  the  intention  of  visiting 
the  negro  quarters,  and  pursuing  a  conversa- 
tion which  possessed  deep  interest  for  both 
Seymour  and  his  host. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

*  From  billow,  and  mountain,  and  exhalation, 
The  sunlight  is  darted  through  vapour  and  blast ; 
From  spirit  to  spirit,  from  nation  to  nation, 
From  city  to  hamlet,  thy  dawning  is  cast — 
And  tyrants  and  slaves  are  like  shadows  of  night 
In  the  van  of  the  morning  light.* 

'  Yes — I  have  but  fifty  of  them,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  increase  their  number;  it  is  as  many 
as  Theodora  and  I  can  attend  to,  and  do  our 
duty  by,  and  more  would  entail  the  necessity 
of  employing  that  worst  of  tyrants  and  griev- 
ances called  by  the  revolting  name  of 
**  driver."  ' 

They  were  strolling  through  the  negro 
quarters,  stopping  occasionally  to  speak  to 
some  one  or  other  of  the  plantation  *  hands,' 
who,  their  dinner  being  over,  but  not  the 
hour  allowed  for  its  enjoyment,  were  basking 
in  the  hot  sun  outside  the  cabin  doors,  play- 
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ing  with  their  children,  or  doing  a  '  turn  '  of 
work  for  themselves  in  their  much-prized 
vegetable  gardens. 

*  I  give  them  Saturday  and  Sunday  for 
themselves,'  said  Mr.  Latour,  'paying  them 
for  their  work  if  they  choose  to  act  as  hired 
labourers  for  the  day ;  and,  I  can  assure  you, 
that  the  amount  of  work  they  get  through 
during  the  short  season,  when  they  imagine 
themselves  to  be  free  and  independent,  and 
while  toiling  for  themselves  and  families,  is 
perfectly  marvellous.' 

*  And  if  this  be  so  apparent  even  on  a 
plantation  such  as  yours,  where  I  should 
imagine  the  negroes  never  work  unwillingly, 
the  difference  must  be  still  more  remarkable 
on  estates  where  labour  and  sorrow  are  for 
six  days  in  the  week  synonymous  terms.' 

'  That  by  no  means  follows,'  ansv^^ered  La- 
tour,  '  for  evil  feelings  of  every  kind  increase 
mightily,  though  one  of  them  only  may  be 
worked  upon,  and  a  long-continued  course  of 
degrading  and  irritating  treatment,  with  the 
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hourly  sight,  although  it  may  be  rarely  used, 
of  the  whip  in  the  overseer's  hands,  are  suffi- 
cient causes  in  themselves  to  deaden  every 
healthy  aspiration,  and  reduce  the  negro  to 
the  mere  machine,  which  many  profess  to 
consider  as  his  natural  vocation.' 

'  The  entire  absence  of  anything  which 
the  law  permits  them  to  call  their  own, 
must  have,'  said  Seymour,  'a  deplorable 
eifect  on  the  minds  and  energies  of  the 
negroes.' 

'  True ;  for,  in  fact,  they  can  claim  no  legal 
descendants  for  whom  their  exertions  would 
ensure  profit  and  advantage.  They  possess 
nothing  of  domestic  joys  but  the  caresses  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  even  they  belong 
of  right  to  the  mercenary  owner,  who  may, 
without  preparation  or  a  word  of  warning 
given,  make  merchandise  of  those  valued 
treasures.' 

'  Then,'  said  Seymour,  musingly,  '  it  would 
really  appear,  that  all  things  considered,  the 
manumission  of  the  slaves  would  be  advan- 
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tageous   alike   to   the   white  race   and   the 
black?' 

'  Such  is  my  opinion  ;  but  it  should  be 
liberty  not  given  hastily,  and  certainly  not 
without  many  restrictions,  necessary  not  only 
for  the  well-being  of  the  coloured  people,  but 
also  for  that  of  the  planters  themselves.' 

'And  in  what  would  those  precautions 
consist  ? ' 

'  In  the  first  place,  the  slaves  should  work 
out  their  freedom,  in  order  (for  one  reason) 
to  render  them  capable  of  appreciating  the 
blessing  of  liberty — and  then,  I  would  have 
the  ancient  laws  enforced,  which  compel  a 
coloured  man  who  is  a  loafer  and  a  vagabond, 
to  work,  under  penalty  of  being  banished  from 
the  territory  in  which  he  is  abiding.' 

*But  how,  without  the  whip,  would  you 
make  the  negroes  work  with  any  degree  of 
remunerative  profit  ? ' 

'  By  giving  them  task-work,  and  withhold- 
ing their  pay  in  case  of  failing  in  their  portion 
of  the  agreement.    Believe  me  that  the  blacks 
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are  as  qualified  as  any  people  in  the  world  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  money,  and  that  for 
their  families — families  from  whom  they  no 
longer  lived  in  daily  dread  of  forcible  separa- 
tion, they  are  as  capable  of  making  meritorious 
efforts  as  the  sharpest  witted  white  man  who 
ever  devoted  his  time  and  talents  to  a  high 
and  useful  purpose.' 

'  Then  you  are  not  of  those,'  asked  Seymour, 
'  who  consider  the  black  race  as  one  separate 
and  apart,  and  destined  by  the  Creator  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  a  "  people  " 
scarcely  to  be  recognized  as  such  by  civilized 
nations — but  viewed  as  Pariahs — a  link  almost 
— for  so  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  deemed 
by  many — between  the  human  being  and 
the  brute  creation  ? ' 

'  I  can  hardly  believe,'  answered  Latour, 
*  that  you  can  put  that  question  seriously  after 
seeing  such  proofs  of  intelligence  in  the 
negro  race,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out 
to  you,  especially  in  the  children  whom  Mrs. 
Latour  has  educated  as  carefully,  and  with 
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as  good  results,  as  though  they  were  our 
own.' 

*  But  how  have  you  evaded  the  law  in  that 
matter  ?  I  have  an  idea  that  it  is  very  strict 
as  regards  the  non-instruction  of  the  slaves.' 

'  Strict  enough.  But,'  he  added,  with  a 
smile,  '  the  children  on  our  plantation  are 
all  self-taught.  Ask  them  where  they  gained 
their  knowledge,  and  the  answer  will  invariably 
be,  "I  taught  myself."  A  white  lie  which,  I 
trust,  will  be  recorded  against  both  them 
and  us,  as  such,  in  the  book  of  God's  remem- 
brance.' And  with  regard  to  what  you  say 
of  the  natural  mental  inferiority  of  the 
Africans,  I  am  not,  of  course,  prepared  to 
assert  that  the  aggregate  of  intelligence  is  as 
great  as  in  the  white  man.  Intellectual 
qualities  are,  as  we  all  know,  at  their  acme 
in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  globe,  and  in 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  the  mental 
faculties  are  decidedly  inferior.' 

'There  is  one  thing,  however,'  rejoined 
Seymour,  '  which  gives  the  lie  to  the  often- 
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expressed  opinion,  namely— that  the  black 
race  is  one  distinct  and  apart  from  the  rest 
of  humanity,  and  that  argument  is  that 
nature,  so  strict  in  keeping  from  admixture 
the  various  species,  both  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  world,  has  not  interfered  as  regards 
the  consequences  of  intercourse  between  the 
white  race  and  the  black.' 

*  True,  and  the  rapid  improvement  which 
generally  occurs,  even  in  the  first  cross 
between  the  black  and  white  races,  an  im- 
provement— let  me  say — in  each,  proves  that 
nature  does  not  set  her  face  against  this 
admixture  of  the  races.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
their  condition  as  slaves  which  causes  them 
to  be  looked  on  in  the  North  with  such  un- 
christianlike  loathing  and  contempt,  and  that 
were  freedom  to  be  declared  by  the  South — ' 

'  Where  would  you  all  be  ? '  broke  in  Sey- 
mour abruptly.  '  You  would  be  all  ruined,  I 
imagine — you  planters — for  besides  the  want 
of  labour  which,  notwithstanding  all  you  say, 
you  might,  I  think,  greatly  suffer  from,  there 
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would  be  those  four  millions  of  coloured 
people  upon  your  hands,  whom — ' 

'  It  would  be  too  barbarous  to  throw,  either 
upon  their  own  poor  mental  resources,  or  on 
the  boasted  charity  of  the  Northern  Abolition- 
ists. No,  my  dear  Seymour,  aware  as  I  am 
of  what,  in  reality,  that  charity  consists,  it 
will  be  long,  indeed,  before  I  shall  be  an 
advocate  for  any  measure  likely  to  deliver  up 
the  negro  to  the  so-called  mercies  of  the 
North.'  A  short  life,  and  a  miserable  one  is, 
indeed,  that  whic^  awaits  the  emancipated 
negro  in  the  Free  States,  where  in  a  climate 
every  way  uncongenial  to  their  nature  and  their 
habits,  they  crowd  the  hospitals  for  the  blind, 
the  idiot,  and  the  insane ;  leading  a  precari- 
ous existence  of  crime  and  wretchedness  in 
the  pestilential  hovels  of  crowded  cities,  and 
filling  the  prisons  and  the  graveyards  with  a 
rapidity  and  a  profusion  actually  startling  to 
reflect  upon.' 

*  Then  you  think  that  emancipation,  in  order 
to  be  beneficial,  ought  to  be  a  work  of  time?' 
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*The  answer  to  your  question  is  so  self- 
evident,  that  I  hardly  think  it  necessary  to 
answer  in  the  affirmative.  Would  to  God 
that  the  first  move  in  the  great  approaching 
change  had  been  already  made ;  and  then, 
when  the  cloud,  which  has  so  long  been 
gathering,  shall  break  over  our  heads,  how 
great  would  be  our  triumph,  could  we  present 
ourselves  with  cleansed  hands  before  the 
tribunal  of  the  world,  and  say — "  We  have 
commenced  the  glorious  w^ork — the  work  of 
Freedom — and  we  have  done  it  of  our  own 
unaided  will,  without  either  coercion  or  inter- 
ference.'' ' 

*  There  is  little  prospect,  I  fear,  of  such  a 
desirable  event,'  began  Seymour. 

'  Little  indeed  !  For  the  idea  is  but  as  a 
dream  of  the  few,  many  as  are  those  who  feel 
and  lament  the  evil  and  the  shame.  And  it 
is  an  evil  and  a  shame  to  call  ourselves  free 
when  we  hold  millions  of  blacks  in  bondage, 
and  millions  more  of  our  own  colour  in  igno- 
rance and  degradation,  to  further  our  own 
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selfish  ends.  The  greatest  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth  might,  in  my  opinion,  be  a  well- 
governed  Southern  republic;  for  this  land 
of  ours  contains,  as  our  Northern  enemies 
well  know,  all  the  necessary  elements  for 
glory  and  prosperity/ 

'  But  is  it  possible  that  white  men  can  labour 
in  the  plantations,  especially  in  the  rice- 
grounds,  where  the  life  of  the  negro  rarely 
reaches  beyond  forty  years,  and — ' 

*  More  shame  to  us  for  employing  human 
beings  in  a  work  so  murderous ! '  burst  in 
Latour,  passionately.  *  But  I  have  already 
explained  how  we  might  ensure  to  ourselves 
a  certain  amount  of  labour  at  the  hands  of 
the  freed  negroes.  And  what  if  some  of  our 
at  present  cultivated  lands,  where  the  heat  is 
greatest,  should  be  destined  to  lie  fallow  ? — 
why,  there  is  virgin  soil  enough  in  the  healthier 
districts — in  Virginia,  where  scarcely  more 
than  a  fourth  has  ever  been  turned  up — to 
pay  a  hundredfold  for  the  apparent  sacrifice. 

'  Soil  which  would  be  invaluable,  as  I  have 
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heard,'  said  Seymour,  *  for  the  cultivation  of 
figs,  olives,  vines,  and  other  productions  "too 
numerous  to  mention."  But  still,  I  repeat, 
what  would  become  of  the  millions  let  loose 
upon  society  ? ' 

*  I  can  hardly  call  it  "  letting  loose,"  if  the 
millions  were  educated  human  beings,  pre- 
pared by  industry  for  the  emergencies  of  life, 
and  capable  of  understanding  the  advantages 
of  willing  labour.  The  demand  for  work  would 
not  be  lessened,  but  increased — a  change  of 
things  which  I  for  one  would  decidedly  advo- 
cate— the  amalgamation  of  the  races  by  legal 
ties  would  insensibly  decrease  the  numbers  of 
those  marked  by  the  obnoxious  colour,  and — ' 

*The  Yankee  overseers  would  find  their 
mission  at  an  end.' 

'  A  very  profitable  mission,  too,  they  have 
often  found  it ;  for  it  is  frightfully  easy  to 
elude  the  laws  which  require  plenty  of  food, 
and  animal  food  too,  for  the  negroes,  while 
the  overseers  put  the  savings  in  their  own 
pockets.' 
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*  And  then,'  rejoined  Seymour,  *it  is  so  com- 
pletely in  the  brute's  interest  to  overwork  the 
poor  wretches  ;  for,  as  I  overheard  a  man  say 
in  the  boat  coming  up,  "  a  real  devil  of  an 
overseer  can  get  any  wages  he'd  ask." ' 

'  Exactly ;  for  his  own  future  prospects  de- 
pend entirely  on  the  quantity  of  cotton  he  is 
able  to  make  up  for  the  market :  and  it  is  the 
knowledge  of  this  and  other  facts  which  has 
not  only  led  us  to  limit  the  number  of  our 
dependants,  but  has  confirmed  us  in  the  reso- 
lution of  looking  to  their  well-being  with  our 
own  eyes.' 

'  And  in  the  event  of  a  civil  war,  would  you 
have  no  fear  of  the  negroes  rising  against 
their  owners  ? ' 

'  None  whatever,  either  on  my  estate  or  on 
any  other ;  the  which,  should  my  opinion  be 
borne  out  by  future  facts,  will  go  far  to  prove 
not  only  the  general  good  usage  of  the  coloured 
race  in  the  South,  but  that  it  is  the  very  con- 
trary treatment  which  they  expect  from  a 
change  of  masters.     However,  even  as  I  be- 
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fore  said,  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of  our 
taking  the  first  step  in  this  all-important 
matter ;  and  the  nations  of  Europe,  who, 
were  we  cleansed  from  this  great  stain,  might 
sympathize  with  and  assist  us  in  the  coming 
struggle,  will  only  act  the  part  of  spectators 
in  the  most  desolating  and  vengeful  war  that 
ever  laid  waste  a  hitherto  prosperous  and 
thriving  country.' 

They  had,  whilst  conversing  thus,  walked 
more  than  a  mile  into  the  interior  of  the  fo- 
rest, and  had  now,  on  their  return  towards  the 
house,  again  come  into  the  midst  of  the  ne- 
groes' cabins.  The  dinner-hour  had  long  been 
over,  and  only  an  old  woman  and  several 
tumbling,  shining,  jet-black  piccaninnies  of 
various  ages  were  visible  at  the  doors.  There 
were  no  starving,  ill-used,  beaten  children 
amidst  that  laughing  little  crew — no  young 
faces  on  which  the  blighting  effects  of  fear,  of 
evil  companionship,  and  of  early  privation  had 
set  their  seal  ;  for  all  had  been  nourished  in 
health  and  cared  for  in  sickness,  whilst  crime 
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and  misery  were  things  unknown  on  an  estate 
where  difference  of  colour  did  not  diminish 
the  claim  for  sympathy  and  tenderness,  and 
where  the  kindly  lady,  the  mistress  of  those 
simple-hearted  Africans,  was  wont 

*  To  read  to  them  at  eventide 
Of  One  who  came  to  save  ; 
To  cast  the  captive's  chains  aside, 
And  liberate  the  slave.' 

On  the  day  following  that  on  which  Sey- 
mour and  his  host  had  discussed  so  much  at 
length  the  vexed  question  of  slavery,  a  letter, 
all-important  to  the  former,  by  reason  of  the 
news  which  it  contained,  was  placed  in  his 
hands. 

In  it  Charles  Seymour  was  informed  by 
the  friend  with  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
corresponding,  of  Zoe  Gordon's  marriage,  and 
her  departure  from  New  Orleans.  Prepared 
as  he  ought  in  some  degree  to  have  been,  for 
this  fatal  intelligence,  the  news  came  upon 
him,  as  the  saying  is,  like  a  thunderbolt,  and 
his  resolution   was   immediately   formed,  in 
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despite  of  the  arguments  and  entreaties  of 
his  more  reasoning  friends,  to  take  his  pas- 
sage without  loss  of  time,  up  the  Mississippi, 
with  the  extremely  faint  expectation  of  in 
some  way  or  other,  falling  in  with  the  un- 
happy girl,  whose  sacrifice  he  had,  as  he  told 
himself,  assisted  to  consummate. 

What  his  intentions  were,  in  the  event  of 
his  meeting  with  Zoe,  he  did  not  inquire 
into,  but  movement  of  some  kind  had  become, 
as  it  seemed,  almost  necessary  to  his  exist- 
ence, and  once  on  the  bosom  of  the  giant 
river,  and  stemming  its  strong  current,  his 
mind  could  think  more  consistently,  though 
not  more  calmly,  of  the  future  fate  of  her  he 
loved. 

We  have  already  seen  how,  in  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm,  the  race  between  the 
monster  boats  was  run,  and  how  in  the  silence 
of  that  soft  May  night,  the  *  Magnolia,'  with 
Charles  Seymour  sleeping  tranquilly  on  board, 
passed,  and  gave  no  sign  before  the  eyes  of 
the  lonely  girl,  whom,  but  for  a  moment  to 
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press  within  his  arms,  Charles  Seymour  would 
have  given,  with  heartfelt  gratitude,  years  of 
the  young  life  before  him. 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  so  the  sight  of 
his  pale  and  thoughtful  face  upon  the  *  Mag- 
nolia's '  deck  was  the  last  vision  that  for 
many  a  day  the  Octaroon  could  summon  to 
her  memory  of  the  man  whose  love  was  still 
the  closest  tie  which  bound  her  to  a  life 
of  trial. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 

'  A  life  of  honour  and  of  worth 
Has  no  eternity  on  earth, — 
'Tis  but  a  name  ; 
And  yet  its  glory  far  exceeds 
That  base  and  sensual  life  which  leads 
To  want  and  shame.' 

From  the  time  that  Zoe  stepped  on  board 

the till  her  arrival  in  Philadelphia  she 

met  with  no  adventures  worthy  to  be  re- 
corded. A  sad  journey  and  a  weariful  was 
it,  but  while  on  the  river  she  ran  no  danger 
of  discovery,  and  later,  having  money  at  her 
disposal,  and  moreover  having  gained  some 
experience  of  the  difficulties  which  were 
likely  to  beset  her,  she  took  her  measures 
accordingly,  and  in  due  time  arrived  without 
let  or  hindrance  in  the  Quaker  city. 

To  say   that  throughout   her   lengthened 
pilgrimage,  Zoe's  thoughts  were  not  almost 
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incessantly  fixed  on  the  lover  of  whom  she 
had  caught  so  transient  a  glimpse,  would  be 
to  give  her  credit  for  an  amount  of  perfection 
as  rare  as  it  would  probably  be  uninteresting. 
The  reflection  that  she  was  following  on  his 
track  was  her  only  comfort  and  support 
during  those  long  days  of  loneliness  and 
trouble.  But  for  that,  she  would  hardly  have 
found  courage  to  look  hopefully  to  the  fu- 
ture. Nor,  had  not  the  image  of  the  absent 
one  supported  her  under  her  trials,  would  the 
long  letter  ever  have  been  penned  to  Pauline, 
which  revealed  to  that  sympathizing  friend 
all  the  varied  misfortunes  which  since  she 
had  despatched  her  last  letter  from  New 
Orleans,  had  befallen  the  unfortunate  Octa- 
roon. 

The  very  act  of  writing  that  letter  was  of 
infinite  service  to  her  who  had  so  long  been 
shut  out  from  communion  with  one  of  her 
own  sex  who  was  capable  of  entering  into 
her  sorrows.  It  seemed  to  take  her  back  to 
the  days  when  she  was  regarded  as  an  equal 
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bj  those  gently  bred  ones,  and  with  every 
word  she  penned,  the  broad  gulf  narrowed 
between  her  and  them.  It  was  a  long  letter, 
a  little  history  in  itself,  and  it  took  many 
days  to  finish,  so  that  Zoe  had  arrived  at 
the  end  of  her  river  voyage  almost  before 
the  despatch  for  Pennevic  was  signed  and 
sealed. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Philadelphia, 
Zoe,  who  had  felt  more  and  more  alarmed  at 
the  step  she  was  about  to  take,  the  nearer 
the  cars  approached  the  city,  desired  the 
driver  of  the  hackney-carriage  she  had 
engaged  to  take  her  to  Mr.  Burns'  house  in 
Fifth  Avenue. 

On  her  way  she  asked  herself,  and  that  for 
the  twentieth  time,  what  right  she  had  to 
suppose  that  her  father's  uncle  would  befriend 
her  in  this  her  great  emergency,  or  would 
look  upon  her  in  any  degree  in  the  light  of  a 
relation.  It  was  true  that  she  had  often 
heard  her  mother  speak  of  Mr.  Burns  as  of 
one  endowed  in  no  common  degree  with  the 
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gifts  of  benevolence  and  Christian  charity, 
and  this  being  the  case  there  was  comfort 
for  her ;  inasmuch  as  she  at  least  was  guiltless 
of  wrong-doing,  and  the  aged  philanthropist 
was  not  one,  as  she  felt  well  assured,  to  visit 
the  sins  of  the  fathers  on  the  children.  But 
repeat  these  truths  as  often  as  she  would, 
still  Zoe's  heart  beat  faster  than  was  its 
wont  when  the  driver,  having  arrived  at  the 
house  indicated,  raised  the  heavy  knocker  of 
the  door,  and  inquired  if  the  master  of  the 
house  was  at  home. 

A  coloured  footman,  in  a  sober  brown 
livery,  answered  the  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  Zoe,  after  giving  her  name  to  the 
attendant,  followed  him  into  a  small  dining- 
room  on  the  basement  story,  in  which  Mr. 
Burns  (for  the  clock  in  the  hall  had  just 
struck  the  hour  of  nine)  was  commencing 
the  last  solitary  meal  of  which  he  would 
that  day  partake.  He  pushed  up  his  specta- 
cles from  an  exceedingly  bald  head  when  the 
vme  of  Gordon  was  announced,  and  a  tall 
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figure  dressed  in  flowing  feminine  garments 
glided  with  the  graceful  walk,  peculiar  to  the 
Creoles,  to\yards  him. 

'  Miss  Gordon  —  Zoe  Gordon,'  he  said, 
rising  courteously  from  his  chair,  and  extend- 
ing a  thin,  wrinkled  hand  towards  her — for 
Mr.  Burns  was  turned  of  eighty,  and,  though 
possessed  of  all  his  faculties,  betrayed  many 
of  the  outward  attributes  of  age.  '  I  did 
not  expect  you,  my  dear,  but  I  knew  your 
mother  well,  and  am  proud  to  see  her 
daughter  under  my  roof.' 

Zoe  was  almost  moved  to  tears  of  gratitude 
by  a  reception  so  much  warmer  than  she  had 
any  right  to  expect  or  hope  for;  but  her 
common  sense  told  her  that  this  was  neither 
a  time  nor  place  for  any  over-indulgence  in 
the  softer  emotions,  and  she  therefore  re- 
stricted herself  to  saying,  while  she  pressed 
the  old  man's  hands  in  her  small  delicate 
palms, — 

*  How  kind  you  are,  sir.  And  how  glad  I 
am  that  you  remember  my  mother,  and  the 

VOL.  III.  0 
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name  I  bear.  It  makes  me  feel  less  ashamed 
of  coming  uninvited  to  your  house,  and  of 
telling  you  all  my  shameful  story,  while  I 
beg  yoii  to  protect  and  save  me.' 

The  tears  v^hich  she  could  no  longer  re- 
strain, fell  upon  the  hands  she  held,  but  they 
were  softened  by  the  kind,  paternal  words 
which  answered  to  her  almost  passionate 
appeal. 

'My  dear,'  said  Mr.  Burns,  *I  was  about 
to  ask  after  your  father,  and  to  inquire 
whether  he  came  to  the  North  with  you,  but 
what  you  say  inclines  me  to  think  that  I 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  but  one  guest  this 
time.  Say — is  it  so  ? '  he  asked,  patting  the 
little  hand  he  held  affectionately. 

It  needed  but  this  encouragement  from 
the  benevolent  old  man  who  had  been  her 
mother's  friend,  to  draw  from  Zoe  all  her 
piteous  story.  And  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
when  all  was  told,  and  an  exceeding  comfort 
in  her  trial  that  she  could  say  to  her  own 
heart,.  'I  have  no  guilt  with  which  to  re- 
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proach  myself — no  wilful  sin  to  lay  at  the 
feet  of  this  kind  old  man,  who  has  received 
me  as  though  I  were  his  child,  and  taken  the 
poor  wanderer  (journeying  through  a  country 
where  the  hands  of  all  men  are  against  her) 
beneath  the  shelter  of  his  roof.' 

That  night — the  first  for  many  a  long  and 
weary  one — Zoe  obtained  the  refreshment 
of  untroubled  slumber,  and  when  she  de- 
scended from  her  chamber  to  meet  her  kind 
new  friend  at  breakfast,  a  hopeful  light  shone 
in  the  young  girl's  eyes,  which  reminded  Mr.. 
Burns — at  least  he  told  her  so — of  Clarice. 
And  so  they  sat  and  talked  together  plea- 
santly, a  *  pair  of  friends  '  already ;  although 
she  who  looked  so  fresh  and  beautiful  *  was 
young,'  *  and  he  was  eighty-two.' 


&  1 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

*  Good  gifts  in  fortune's  hands  are  found, 
Her  swift  revolving  wheel  turns  round, 
And  they  are  gone ! 
No  rest  the  inconstant  goddess  knows, 
But  changing,  and  without  repose 
Still  hurries  on.' 

And  now,  having  conducted  my  heroine  to 
a  safe,  though  temporary  anchorage,  where, 
as  in  a  tranquil  harbour,  she  might  forget 
for  awhile  the  storms  and  perils  of  the  past, 
we  will  return  for  a  short  space  to  the  two 
unscrupulous  conspirators  (dealers  in  hu- 
man flesh  and  blood,  for  it  is  as  well  to  call 
them  by  their  true  names),  whose  rage  and 
consternation,  when  they  were  made  aware 
of  Zoe's  flight,  pass  the  power  of  words  to 
describe. 

For  Morse  to  take  any  active  steps  for  her 
recovery,  was,   in   the   present  state  of  his 
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health,  out  of  the  question  ,•  and  equally  im- 
possible was  it  for  his  confederate  in  crime 
to  bestir  himself  openly  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
fugitive.  But,  although  temporarily  pre- 
vented from  taking  active  measures  for  the 
re-possession  of  the  Octaroon,  there  yet  re- 
mained to  them  the  gratification — and  a  solid 
one  it  promised  to  be — of  visiting  upon  the 
father  the  trickery,  as  they  termed  it,  of  the 
child;  and  of  reducing — through  the  fore- 
closing of  the  mortgage,  and  the  betrayal  of 
his  well-kept  secrets,  the  hitherto  respected 
Mr.  Jaspar  Gordon  to  poverty  and  disgrace. 

This  plan  of  vengeance  was  decided  upon 
between  the  two  uncompromising  villains 
within  an  hour  of  the  time  (and  it  was  then 
four  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  day  follow- 
ing her  escape),  when,  almost  by  an  accident, 
that  escape  became  known  to  the  hitherto 
sleeping-partner  in  this  joint-stock  bank  of 
iniquity.  He  had  come  into  the  ladies'  sa- 
loon after  breakfast  (at  which,  as  I  need  not 
say,  Zoe  had  failed  to  make  her  appearance), 
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%vith  a  message  from  that  young  lady's  hus- 
band, to  the  effect  that  she  would  imme- 
diately betake  herself  to  Mr.  John  Link 
Morse's  cabin.  He  tapped  unceremoniously 
enough  at  the  door  of  Zoe's  state-room,  and 
receiving  no  answer  to  his  summons, he  opened 
the  door,  and  looked  in. 

Somewhat  surprised  was  he  to  find  the 
small  apartment  tenantless — surprised,  but 
not  alarmed  at  first,  for  the  chances  were 
that  Zoe,  as  her  custom  was,  had  on  that 
spring  morning  betaken  herself  to  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, there  to  enjoy  the  genial  breezes 
wafted  towards  her  from  the  distant  Western 
prairies. 

Impressed  with  this  conviction,  Braddell 
hurried  to  the  upper  deck  in  search  of  the 
treasure,  one-half  of  which,  on  condition  of 
undertaking  the  part  of  seller,  he  deemed 
himself  entitled  to  call  his  own.  He  mounted 
the  steep  '  ladder '  with  a  rapid,  business  step 
— his  coat-tails  lifted  by  the  breeze,  and  his 
long  straight  hair — to  all  appearance  guilt- 
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less  of  brush  or  comb — streaming  over  his 
greasy  coat  collar. 

He  looked  around  him  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  but  saw  no  trace  of  her  he  sought 
for.  The  survey  was  soon  made,  and  then — 
the  alarm  given — every  portion  of  the  boat 
was  searched  and  re-searched,  but  in  vain. 

The  first  impression  caused  by  Zoe's  dis- 
appearance was,  that  she  had  sought  refuge 
from  her  sorrows  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
greedy,  all-devouring  river.  This,  I  say,  was 
the  first  idea  prevalent  on  board ;  but,  on  a 
more  careful  investigation  of  the  state-room 
which  she  had  occupied,  it  became  evident 
that,  had  death  been  the  object  of  the  absent 
one,  she  would  have  taken  with  her  fewer 
articles  necessary  for  the  use  and  comfort  of 
the  living. 

Zoe's  purse  and  watch,  with  the  few  orna- 
ments of  value  she  could  call  her  own,  were 
no  longer  to  be  found  amongst  her  posses- 
sions ;  and  thence  it  followed  (in  the  opinion 
of  everyone  on  board)  that  Mrs.  Link  Morse 
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had  left  the  steamboat  and  her  husband's 
protection  surreptitiously  and  alone. 

Having  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  the  par- 
ties most  interested  in  the  event  held  imme- 
diate and  private  conference  together.  Their 
interview  resulting,  as  1  have  said,  in  the 
decision  that  Jaspar  Gordon's  fate  should 
no  longer,  in  so  far  as  they  were  concerned, 
remain  in  the  balance  between  competence 
and  ruin. 

An  hour  later,  and  a  steamer  going  down- 
river to  New  Orleans  was  hailed,  and  Brad- 
dell,  with  his  very  limited  amount  of  '  plun- 
der' (especially  limited,  inasmuch  as  such 
plunder  had  reference  to  the  articles  of  what 
are  commonly  known  as  body  linen),  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  good  boat  'Sultana,' 
bound  to  the  Crescent  City. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  step  by  step 
the  man  who,  in  conjunction  with  Morse, 
was  interested  in  the  ruin  of  the  Southern 
planter  ;  nor  need  we  dwell  upon  the  manner 
in  which  the  blow,  so  long  expected,  and  so 
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carefully  staved  off,  fell  at  last  with  relentless 
violence  upon  the  head  of  Zoe's  father. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  property 
which  had  belonged  to  his  family  for  genera- 
tions past  and  gone,  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Northern  slave-dealers.  Nothing — no — 
not  even  a  rood  of  land  or  square  foot  of 
brick  and  mortar  remained  to  the  utterly  im- 
poverished man  ;  his  human  chattels  —  a 
goodly  show  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
were  delivered  over  to  the  ownership  of 
others ;  and  a  week  only  after  the  unex- 
pected return  of  Braddell  to  the  city,  Jaspar 
Gordon  sat  in  a  small  garret-like  room  in  the 
St.  Louis  Hotel,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  bit- 
terness and  self-upbraidings,  indited — so  en- 
tirely had  his  misfortunes  taken  the  pride 
from  out  his  breast — a  letter,  asking  in  ur- 
gent terms  of  his  uncle  at  Philadelphia,  a 
small  sum  of  money  with  which  to  procure 
himself  the  necessaries  of  life. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

*  I  have  all  prepared 
For  instant  flight ;  I  can  escape  even  now, 
So  I  take  fleet  occasion  by  the  hair.' 

'  I  AM  quite  sure  that  it  was  he  I  saw ;  and 
therefore,  my  dear  young  lady,  the  sooner  you 
leave  this  house  and  the  good  city  of  Phila- 
delphia behind  you,  the  better.' 

The  words  were  uttered  by  Dr.  Corsten, 
during  a  morning  visit  which  he  paid  to  his 
old  friend,  Mr.  Burns,  two  days  only  after 
Zoe's  arrival  in  Chesnut  Street. 

Aroused  from  the  momentary  feeling  of 
security  in  which  she  had  begun  to  indulge, 
Zoe  had  turned  very  pale  on  the  first  mention 
of  Morse's  name  ;  and  she  now  sat,  flushed 
and  feverish,  waiting  for  advice  from  her  well- 
tried  friends,  and  with  a  wretched  conscious- 
ness in  her  breast  that  her  short  season  of  rest 
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was  over,  and  that,  with  a  heart  for  every  fate, 
she  must  soon  again  be  up  and  doing. 

Mr.  Burns,  whose  perceptions  were  slightly 
blunted  by  age,  and  who  had  not  as  yet  en- 
tirely realized  the  full  amount  of  the  threat- 
ened evil,  looked  from  one  to  another  of  his 
guests  with  a  puzzled  expression  upon  his 
venerable  face,  while  he  hastened  to  say — the 
moment  an  opportunity  arrived  for  putting  in 
his  word — that  he  earnestly  trusted  Zoe  would 
not  leave  him,  but  would  remain  to  solace  an 
old  man  in  his  loneliness,  and  cast  a  lingering 
ray  of  sunshine  on  his  home.     All  this  in 
other  words  was  said  and  urged  by  Gordon's 
uncle ;  but   when   the  exceeding  danger   of 
Zoe's  position  was  explained  by  Dr.  Corsten, 
the  philanthropist  saw  the  matter  in  its  true 
light,  and  ceased  to  press  his  hospitable  in- 
vitation. 

'  You  see,'  the  doctor  said,  *  that  the  fellow 
has  undoubtedly  got  a  clue,  or  he  would  never 
have  arrived,  as  I  just  now  saw  him  do,  bag 
and  baggage,  at  Girard's.     All  that  now  re- 
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mains,'  he  added,  addressing  the  harassed  girl, 
'  is  to  consult  as  to  what  you  had  better  do  to 
avoid  a  pursuit  which  I  foresee  will  be  both 
hot  and  persevering ;  and  my  opinion  is  that 
you  couldn't  do  better  than  depart  at  once 
for  New  York.' 

*  New  York ! '  exclaimed  Zoe,  in  dismay. 
*  That  great  bewildering  city  in  which  I  do 
not  possess  even  an  acquaintance  ! ' 

'  So  much  the  better,'  responded  the  doctor, 
coolly;  *  for  there  will  be  the  less  danger  of 
your  being  recognized ;  and  if  you  will  con- 
sent to  the  plan  which  I  have  chalked  out  for 
you,  I  think  that  I  can  ensure  you,  for  a  time 
at  least,  from  any  chance  that  this  pretended 
husband  of  yours  may  discover  your  hiding- 
place.' 

*  I  will  go  anywhere — I  will  do  anything,' 
began  Zoe,  eagerly. 

'Then,'  said  Dr.  Corsten,'  with  a  kind  smile 
of  encouragement,  *  my  first  order  is  that  you 
retire  for  a  short  time  to  your  own  room, 
whilst  Mr.  Burns  and  I  consult  about  this 
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notable  project  of  mine.  You  will  require 
all  your  courage,  all  your  presence  of  mind, 
in  order  to  meet  and  overcome  the  difficulties 
which  lie  before  you ;  and,'  added  he,  as  he 
opened  the  door  for  the  young  girl's  egress, 
bowing  at  the  same  time  with  Old- World  cour- 
tesy over  the  hand  he  held,  '  may  He  who 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  be  near 
to  you  in  every  trial,  and  assist  you  with  the 
strength  which  He  alone  can  give.' 

An  excellent  and  a  truly  religious  man  was 
Dr.  Corsten ;  and  Mr.  Burns — to  whom,  as  to 
all  who  knew  him,  the  straightforward  upright- 
ness of  the  physician's  character  was  no  secret 
— entered  without  a  dissentient  opinion  into 
the  plan  which  the  latter  suggested  as  the 
one  most  calculated  to  be  advantageous  to  the 
fugitive.  This  plan  was  no  other  than  that 
Zoe  should,  at  the  doctor's  recommendation, 
enter,  in  the  capacity  of  governess  to  his  chil- 
dren, the  family  of  a  rich  New  York  merchant, 
with  whom  the  physician  was  bound  by  the 
ties  of  relationship. 
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'  Most  worthy  people  are  the  Thornfields,* 
he  said,  after  explaining  to  Mr.  Bums  that 
he  had  already  been  requested  by  them  to 
inquire  in  the  South  for  a  lady  capable  of 
instructing  three  little  girls  in  the  French 
language,  as  well  as  in  other  accomplish- 
ments. '  Most  worthy,  true-hearted  people ; 
and,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  not  to 
be  classed  amongst  the  illiberal  ones,  who 
would  object  to  a  highly-educated,  charming, 
and  intellectual  lady,  because,  forsooth — but 
I  need  not  go  over  the  old,  old  story — I  am  con- 
vinced that,  as  far  as  the  Thomfields  are  con- 
cerned, our  young  friend  need  fear  neither 
mortification  nor  slights ;  and  as  Mrs.  Thorn- 
field  is  an  invalid,  who  resides  habitually  at 
her  villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  a  few 
miles  from  the  city,  there  could  not  be  found 
a  more  desirable  or  safer  place  of  refuge.' 

In  this  opinion,  Mr.  Burns,  as  I  have  already 
said,  entirely  agreed  ;  and  it  being  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  Zoe's  stay  in  Philadel- 
phia should  be  as  short  as  possible^  an  hour 
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had  scarcely  elapsed  before  she  was  well 
on  her  way  to  New  York,  furnished  with  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Corsten  to  the  lady  in  whose 
house  she  hoped  to  find  a  shelter  and  a 
home. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

'  You  come  here 
To  take  from  me  the  only  thing  I  have — 
My  honour. 

Oh,  sir !  such  love 
That  seeks  to  harm  me,  cannot  be  true  love, 
Indeed  it  cannot.' 

Five  months  had  passed,  and  Zoe  was  still  an 
inmate — a  valued  and  trusted  one — of  Mr. 
Thornfield's  pretty  villa,  on  the  banks  of  the 
'  lordly  Hudson.'  Very  calm  appeared  to 
be  her  outward  life,  and,  as  yet,  not  a  shadow 
of  anxiety  concerning  her  husband's  dreaded 
search  had  ruffled  the  quiet  current  of  her 
life. 

Her  time  w^as,  happily  for  herself,  fully 
occupied  in  the  tuition  of  her  pupils.  Into 
the  work,  Zoe  had,  following  the  dictates  of 
her  eager  impulsive  nature,  thrown  all  her 
energies ;  and  by  her  manifest  success,  added 
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to   the   affection  of  those  around   her,  she 
reaped  her  due  reward. 

Very  seldom  was  the  quiet  routine  of  the 
young  girl's  life  varied  by  accidental  gaieties, 
or  by  the  arrival  of  guests  at  the  villa ;  for, 
as  Dr.  Corsten  had  truly  said,  Mrs.  Thornfield 
was  an  invalid,  and,  moreover,  she  had  from 
the  first  encouraged  the  governess,  who  was 
known  at  Hemlock  Mount  as  Mademoiselle 
Ferrand,  to  seclude  herself  in  her  own  apart- 
ment when  any  visitors  were  expected  at  the 
villa.     Was  she  aware  of  the  great  reason 
for   secresy,  which,  in   Zoe's  case,  existed  ? 
And  had  the  worthy  doctor,  as  was  perhaps 
his  wisest  and  most  independent  course,  re- 
vealed the  truth  to  the  matronly  invalid,  who, 
knowing  well  the  narrow-minded  prejudices 
of  her  country,  guarded  her  young  inmate 
from  reproach  and  insult  by  keeping  her,  as 
much  as  lay  in  her  power,  removed  from  the 
curious  gaze  of  men  ? 

But  kind-hearted  and  considerate  as  was 
the  mother  of  the  little  girls,  who  had  already 
VOL.  III.  p 
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learned  to  regard  *  Mademoiselle  '  as  their 
best  friend,  as  well  as  their  indulgent  in- 
structress— an  evil,  not  in  any  degree  antici- 
pated by  Mrs.  Thornfield,  was  looming  over 
Zoe  in  the  peaceful  dwelling  of  Hemlock 
Mount. 

The  lady  of  the  house  had  a  brother — an 
officer  he  was  in  the  army — who  had  been 
educated  at  West  Point,  and  had  '  seen  the 
world,'  both  in  the  Southern  and  Northern 
States.  He  entertained  the  strict  ideas  of 
morality  as  regarded  married  life,  for  which 
his  country  is  remarkable,  nor  was  he  by  any 
means  loose  in  his  notions  of  the  respect 
due  to  maiden  purity  and  honour.  Not  for 
worlds  would  Captain  Fenwick  have  uttered 
a  word  bordering  on  insult  to  a  '  young 
person '  domiciled  beneath  his  mother's  roof 
were  she  the  humblest,  lowliest,  white  woman 
who  eVer  gave  her  toil  for  board  and  shelter. 
But  the  moment  that  the  soldier's  eyes  rested 
on  the  clear,  colourless  cheek  of  the  Octaroon, 
and   marked   the    sleepy,  long-shaped   eyes 
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fringed  by  their  sweeping  lashes — from  that 
moment,  I  repeat,  a  suspicion,  which,  how- 
ever, he  carefully  kept  to  himself,  darted 
across  his  mind  that  negro  blood,  though  in 
its  minutest  particles,  ran  in  the  blue  veins 
of  his  little  nieces*  governess. 

From   the   hour   when    Captain    Fenwick 
made  that   notable  discovery,  there  was  no 
longer  peace  at   Hemlock  Mount  for  Zoe. 
Persecuted  at  every  moment  by  attentions 
which  no  reserve  on  her  part  was  able  to 
suppress,    she  soon  found   herself  almost  a 
prisoner  in  her  own  room,  where  alone  she 
could  hope  to  find  a  refuge  from  the  young 
officer's   insulting    offers    and    protestations. 
For   several    weeks   she    chafed    beneath    a 
mortification    which   she   was   powerless   to 
put  an  end  to ;  and  at  last,  wearied,  indig- 
nant, and  regretful  (for  she  was  loth  to  leave 
the  home  where  she  trusted  she  had  found 
a  refuge),  Zoe  resolved  on  revealing  all  to 
Mrs.  Thornfield,  and  entreating  her  advice 
and  protection. 

p  2 
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It  was  impossible  for  Fenwick's  sister  to 
note,  without  a  full  sense  of  its  great  danger, 
the  almost  splendid  beauty  of  the  Octaroon, 
when,  her  dark  eyes  flashing,  and  her  breast 
heaving  with  passion,  she  poured  out  her 
wrongs  in  a  quick  stream  of  angry  words. 
Mrs.  Thornfield  could  well  understand  (good 
woman  and  habitual  invalid  although  she 
was)  that  such  attractions  might  well  have 
power  to  deaden  her  brother's  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  a  pure,  virtuous  maiden — a  maiden 
even  protected  although  she  was  by  the 
sanctity  of  his  sister's  home,  and  by  the  mute 
evidence  of  her  own  stainless  honour. 

A  very  short  time  allowed  for  reflection, 
convinced  the  mistress  of  Henlock  Mount 
that  Zoe  would  be  safer  and  happier  else- 
where, than  in  a  house  where  she  was  ex- 
posed to  the  persecutions  of  one  whose  wife 
she  could  never  hope  to  become,  and  whose 
future  prospects  might  be  blighted  by  the 
insane  passion  which  had  taken  possession  of 
him.    It  was  hard  to  part  with  Mademoiselle 
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Ferrand — hard  to  separate  the  children  from 
the  young  teacher  whom  they  loved  as  a 
companion,  and  trusted  as  a  friend ;  but  Mrs. 
Thornfield,  who  was  in  her  way  a  woman  of 
decision,  did  not  hesitate  in  the  course  she 
had  to  pursue,  and  at  once  informed  Zoe 
that  her  better  course  would  be  to  seek  a 
home  elsewhere. 

'  And,  my  dear,'  she  said,  when  the  propo- 
sition had  been  made,  and  tearfully  assented 
to,  *  you  need  not  fear  but  what  we  shall  be 
able  very  soon  to  procure  you  an  eligible 
situation.  Indeed,  I  do  not  think  I  can  go 
far  wrong  in  saying  that  I  have  already  one 
in  my  eye  for  you.  We  have  two  friends — 
sisters — superior  women,  who  keep  school  in 
University  Square,  and  not  more  than  a  week 
ago  the  youngest,  Miss  Medora  Selwood, 
told  me  that  they  were  on  the  look-out  for  a 
French  instructress;  and  if  the  situation  is 
not  yet  filled  up,  I  reckon  that  it  would 
suit  you  beautifully.  You  would  have  a 
good    time    with    the    Selwoods,    who    are 
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of  high  family,  and    very   refined  in  their 
manners.' 

Zoe  listened  and  assented.  It  was  all  one 
to  her  where  and  with  whom  she  took  up 
her  abode,  provided  she  could  hope  to  be 
secure  from  discovery  by  her  enemies.  For- 
tunately for  her,  the  eligible  situation  was 
still  available  when  applied  for  by  Mrs. 
Thornfield;  and  it  was  arranged  that  in 
a  few  days  Zoe  and  her  small  possessions 
should  be  transferred  to  a  grand  house  in 
University  Square,  where  the  '  well-born ' 
Misses  Selwood  had  for  several  years  been 
at  the  head  of  a  large  and  thriving  seminary 
for  the  rising  female  generation  of  New  York 
and  its  vicinity. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

'  And  I,  still  gazing  on  that  glorious  child, 
Ev'n  as  those  thoughts  flash'd  o'er  her : — "  Zoe,  sweet, 
Well,  with  the  world  art  thou  unreconciled  ? 
Never  will  peace  and  human  nature  meet, 
Till  free  and  equal  man  and  woman  greet 
Domestic  peace ;  and  ere  this  power  can  make 
In  human  hearts  its  calm  and  holy  seat, 
This  Slavery  must  he  broken."' ' 

A  FEW  days  spent  in  the  Misses  Selwood's 
well-conducted  establishment,  and  Zoe  was 
again  beginning  to  grow  accustomed  to  her 
daily  routine  of  duty  —  accustomed  to  its 
routine,  but  with  little  or  no  hope  of  finding 
either  in  the  daily  tasks,  or  in  the  tranquil 
seclusion  of  her  life,  some  consolation  for  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  trials  of  the  past. 

For  curious  looks  were  fixed  upon  her  in 
that  mimic  world  where  nearly  fourscore  of 
Eve's  investigating  daughters  had  their  quick 
eyes  ever  on  the  watch — the  elder  ones  with 
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jealousy  of  so  rare  a  beauty,  and  the  younger 
(as  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  bad,  actual 
world)  *  following  suit,'  with  due  regard  to 
the  opinions,  however  little  estimable  they 
might  be,  of  those  who  chanced  to  be  their 
superiors  in  any  of  the  social  distinctions 
of  life. 

The  curiosity,  coarsely,  and  often  even 
offensively  displayed,  of  which  our  hapless 
heroine  could  not  fail  to  see  that  she  was  the 
object,  would  have  troubled  but  little  her 
still  hopeful  spirit,  had  she  not  discovered  in 
the  meaning  glances  round  her,  signs  of  the 
gathering  thunder-clouds.  For  they  were  far 
from  friendly  those  young  curious  faces,  on 
which  she  read  suspicious  looks — hard  and 
unwomanly — looks  which  said  plainly  to  the 
lonely  -  hearted  girl,  that  even  there,  sur- 
rounded only  by  those  of  her  own  gentler 
sex,  the  '  brand '  upon  her  brow  forbade  that 
she  should  find  a  friend. 

With  patient  fortitude  she  bore  her  Cross, 
and  onlv  told  her  griefs — poor  desolate  child 
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— to  God.  But  there  were  moments  when 
she  almost  sank  beneath  the  burthen  which, 
without  the  blessed  strengthening  medi- 
cine, Hope,  was  well-nigh  all  too  heavy 
for  endurance — then  the  crushed  spirit  cow- 
ered to  the  ground,  and  the  bruised  reed 
raised  up  no  more  its  drooping  head  in 
feeble  protest  against  the  storm  that  raged 
against  it. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  during  the 
long  months  which  it  has  taken  so  short  a 
time  to  tell  of,  the  Octaroon  had  neglected 
to  take  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the 
gift  of  Freedom  which  she  had  lost  in  a 
manner  so  unexpected,  and  unaccountable. 
No  sooner  had  she  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
than  she  wrote  to  her  father  a  true  and 
detailed  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place 
on  board  the  '  John  C.  Calhoun ' — concluding 
with  an  urgent  prayer  that  he  would,  the 
moment  he  received  her  letter,  restore  to  her 
the  *  unspeakable  gift,'  of  which  she  had 
been  so  mysteriously  deprived,  and  without 
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which,  life,  as  she  expressed  it,  would  be  un- 
endurable. 

She  despatched  her  letter,  and  waited  with 
what  impatience  the  reader  will  readily  ima- 
gine— for  the  reply.  It  was  long  in  coming 
— so  long  that  Zoe  had  left  the  protection  of 
Mr.  Burns  for  her  '  situation,'  in  New  York 
before  the  answer  came  which  told  her  that 
her  request  was  vain  ! 

It  was  a  hard  task  to  tell  her  so — a  hard 
one  even  for  the  selfish  man  by  whose  reck- 
less conduct  her  misery  had  been  caused,  to 
confess  to  his  hapless  child,  that  the  sale  of 
all  that  he  possessed  had  not  by  any  means 
sufficed  to  satisfy  his  creditors  ;  and  that  for 
that  cause,  added  to  technical  law  reasons, 
unnecessary  to  explain,  he  no  longer  boasted 
the  power  of  restoring  to  his  child  the  bless- 
ing that  man  has  taken  from  the  African — 
the  one,  great  inestimable  blessing,  which 
God  and  nature  have  bestowed  on  all  alike. 

At  first  she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
understand  the  unlooked-for,  and  overwhelm- 
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ing  fiat — but  puzzle  over  it  as  she  would — 
the  fiat  was  still  there,  bare,  black,  and  indis- 
putable, that  in  the  South — the  country  to 
which  she  owed  her  birth — she  was  a  slave, 
liable  to  be  bartered  for  her  worth  in  dollars 
— and  prostituted — it  is  an  ugly  and  a  shame- 
ful word — to  the  basest  of  base  purposes,  at 
the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  man  whom  the 
law  acknowledged  as  her  owner. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  the  reader — espe- 
cially, when  taking  into  consideration,  that 
every  mail  from  Europe,  brought  pressing 
letters  from  Pauline  de  Rouvray,  entreating 
Zoe  to  remember  that  she  had  a  hbme  await- 
ing her  in  France,  that  the  friendless  girl 
should  never  have  entertained  the  idea  of 
abandoning  the  land  in  which  she  had 
endured  so  much  sorrow,  and  such  cruel  per- 
secution for  a  peaceful  shelter  amongst  hearts 
whose  love  had  never  failed  her. 

That  this  should  have  been,  must,  we  repeat, 
seem  strange  at  first,  but  let  those  who  peruse 
these  pages  remember  that  Zoe  had  ties,  the 
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strongest  which  the  young  and  passionate 
can  form,  to  bind  her  to  the  Western  hemis- 
phere. So  long  as  Charles  Seymour,  fickle, 
faithless  as  he  had  proved  himself,  was  known 
by  the  forsaken  Octaroon  to  breathe  the  air 
of  the  New  World — so  long  was  that  her 
country — and  the  one  only  portion  of  the 
created  earth  on  which  she  loved  to  linger. 
To  think  of  Seymour,  and  to  remember 
that  the  love  she  deemed  an  angel  might 
have  owned,  should  have  been  hers  in 
days  gone  by — hers  to  command,  the  while 
he  knelt  before  her,  and  she  had  twined  her 
fingers  in  his  glossy  hair,  and  looked  the  love 
she  scarcely  dared  to  whisper;  to  think  of 
this,  I  say,  was  the  one  secret  comfort  to  the 
Southern  slave  girl,  w^hen  cold  looks,  and 
sometimes  even  biting  words — two-edged, 
and  with  a  double  meaning — cut  deep  into 
the  sensitive  heart,  still  sore  from  many  an 
unhealed  wound. 

She  very  soon — before  she  had  been  a  week 
a  school-teacher — felt  certain  that  the  secret 
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of  her  birth  was  known,  and  that,  not  in  mere 
wantonness  of  power  were  the  cruel  stabs  in- 
flicted. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  a  dancing-lesson 
(when  the  parents  of  the  pupils  were  invited 
as  witnesses  of  their  children's  progress  to 
perfection)  that  poor  Zoe  noticed  first  that 
she  was  shunned.  Quadrilles  were  being 
formed,  and  Mademoiselle  Ferrand,  who  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  as  the  most  graceful 
'  mover '  through  the  figures  that  the  most 
fastidious  critics  had  ever  looked  upon,  was 
requested  by  the  master  to  make  one  of  a 
small  quadrille  composed  of  some  of  the 
younger  children,  who  required  a  quick  in- 
telligence to  remedy  their  frequent  mis- 
takes. 

She  stood  amongst  them  with  her  small 
regal  head  erect,  and  her  statuesque  and  per- 
fect figure,  full,  and  yet  lithe  and  graceful — 
a  figure  which  had  never  been  altered  from 
its  perfection  by  the  compression  of  a  de- 
forming corset — bending  slightly  to  her  small 
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partner  in  the  dance,  whilst  a  sweet  melan- 
choly smile  was  on  her  exquisite  lips,  the 
smile  they  always  wore  when  children's  guile- 
less faces  looked  up  trustingly  to  hers. 

The  first  few  notes  of  a  pretty  set  of 
quadrilles  from  the  opera  of  *  Martha '  had 
sounded  through  the  room,  when  a  sudden 
order  to  *  stop '  from  the  sonorous  voice  of 
Miss  Selwood  called  every  one's  attention  to 
the  cause  of  such  a  startling  command.  Not 
long  were  the  'assistants'  at  the  dancing- 
lesson  kept  in  suspense ;  for  speedily  there 
arose  from  the  separate  benches  on  which 
they  had  been  seated,  two  anxious  mothers, 
careful  of  the  safety  of  their  little  ones,  and 
eager,  as  it  too  soon  appeared,  to  snatch 
them  from  the  vicinage  of  the  Octaroon. 

'  Come  to  me,  my  daughter.'  *  You  shall 
dance  in  the  next  set,  my  child.'  *  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  allow  you  to  take  part  in  that 
quadrille.'  These  were  among  the  words, 
which,  as  the  mothers  pounced  with  eager- 
ness upon  their  befrilled  and  crinolined  darl- 
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ings,  fell  like  a  knell  upon  the  ears  of  her, 
who,  as  though  she  had  with  shameless  front, 
broken  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  was  left 
there  standing  in  the  midst,  alone  with  her 
unmerited  disgrace  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

*  This  human  living  multitude 
Was  savage,  cumiing,  Hind,  and  rude. 

Over  the  populous  solitude 
Like  one  fierce  cloud  over  a  waste  of  waves 
Hung  tyranny.' 

I  SHALL  leave  to  the  imagination  of  the 
reader  the  mortifications  which,  after  that 
eventful  clay,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Octaroon. 
Let  him  picture  her  to  himself  as  one  by 
every  living  soul  within  her  reach  tabooed 
and  shunned  ;  an  ostracism  which  was  not 
confined  to  indoor  life ;  for  during  the  daily 
out-of-door  exercise  enjoyed  by  the  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Misses  Selwood's  classic 
academy,  she,  the  poor  despised  one,  paced, 
companionless  —  so  to  speak,  along  the 
Squares  or  Battery,  whilst  the  rest  walked  on 
in  pairs  in  intimate  and  cheerful  conversation. 
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Even  in  the  sacred  house  of  God,  she 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule  observed  in  such  case, 
separated  from  her  white  companions ;  but, 
fortunately,  on  the  Sunday  following  the  me- 
morable dancing-lesson,  a  slight  cold,  exag- 
gerated into  real  sickness  by  the  mistresses 
of  the  seminary,  kept  the  young  girl  at  home. 

On  the  Thursday  following,  a  distribution 
of  prizes  was  to  take  place  at  the  school.  It 
was  a  ceremony  of  great  importance,  and  the 
preparations  for  the  event  were  conducted  on 
what  the  Misses  Selwood  called  the  most 
liberal  scale.  But  liberal  as  they  deemed 
themselves,  there  was  throughout  that  busy 
time  an  undue  amount  of  labour  imposed 
upon  the  teachers,  and  upon  Zoe  in  par- 
ticular :  for,  not  content  with  keeping  the 
willing  girl  afoot  throughout  the  hot  Sep- 
tember day,  which  preceded  the  grand  half- 
yearly  fete,  Miss  Medora  despatched  her  late 
in  the  afternoon  to  several  distant  stores  for 
articles  required  on  the  morrow. 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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*  It  won't  be  dark,  I  reckon/  the  lady  said. 
She  was  an  angular,  middle-aged  woman,  in 
spectacles,  and  an  eccentric  head-gear.  *  So 
you  can  walk  there  and  back.  The  exercise 
will  do  you  good,  for  you're  getting  powerful 
stout.' 

With  this  encouragement  to  an  exertion 
which  included  a  walk  of  three  miles  and  up- 
wards through  the  crowded  streets,  Zoe  set 
forth  with  unmurmuring  lips  to  do  the  lady's 
bidding.  The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  hea- 
vens, for  it  was  hardly  four  o'clock,  and  the 
heat  felt  almost  tropical  in  its  intensity.  Not 
a  vestige  of  a  cloud  was  in  the  clear  blue 
sky,  and  on  the  white  dusty  side-walks  on 
the  shady  side  of  the  streets,  men  clad  in 
light  summer  garments  strolled  on,  hat  in 
hand,  and  panting  for  air  in  the  breezeless 
atmosphere,  around  them.  Drawing  her  veil 
over  her  face,  and  stepping  quickly — too 
quickly,  for  the  heat  which  burned  both 
within  and  around  her  on  that  sultry  after- 
noon was  very  trying,  Zoe  went  forward  on 
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her  way.  She  was  not  ill — indeed  nature 
had  endowed  her  with  health  and  vigour 
above  those  given  to  the  average  of  her  sex, 
and  when  she  left  the  house  she  felt  not  even 
the  beginning  of  weariness  after  the  exertions 
of  the  day :  but  though  the  girl's  step  was 
elastic,  and  her  courage  high,  a  feeling  of 
lassitude  began  to  creep  over  her,  when  her 
commissions  having  been  duly  executed,  she 
commenced  her  walk  homewards. 

Six  o'clock  had  struck,  and,  it  being  now 
nearly  the  end  of  September,  the  short  twi- 
light had  all  but  commenced,  when  Zoe's 
tedious  walk  began.  Two  long,  weary  miles 
there  lay  before  her,  and  her  tired  limbs 
began  to  fail,  while  her  temples  throbbed 
with  the  fever  of  fatigue.  At  that  moment 
an  omnibus  going  in  the  direction  of  Uni- 
versity Square  came  in  sight,  and  crowded 
although  it  evidently  was  by  passengers  in- 
side and  out,  Zoe  gladly  made  the  sign  to  the 
conductor,  which  brought  the  cumbrous 
vehicle  to  a  stand-still  by  the  side-walk. 

Q2 
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At  first  it  seemed,  so  densely  packed  were 
the  occupants,  that  no  room  could  be  made 
for  the  new-comer ;  but  after  half-a-minute's 
jostling  and  pressing,  space  enough  was  pro- 
cured for  the  exhausted  girl,  who,  after  she 
had  taken  her  seat  between  two  lanky,  thin- 
faced  New  York  citizens,  lifted  (it  was  a 
thoughtless  act)  the  veil  from  her  flushed 
face,  and  glanced  around  her  at  her  fellow- 
passengers. 

There  were  more  men  than  women  present 
there  ;  but  en  revanche^  one  of  the  latter  sex, 
who  was  seated  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  omnibus,  might,  in  point  of  size,  have 
done  duty  for  two.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
gaudy  gown  of  cheap  cotton,  resplendent  with 
all  the  rainbow  hues  of  purple,  red,  and  yel- 
low. On  her  broad,  massive  shoulders  there 
was  stretched  a  barege  shawl,  printed  with 
flowers  of  every  possible  and  impossible 
colour,  while  a  bonnet  of  immoderate  dimen- 
sions, from  which  hung  a  green  gauze  veil, 
concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  curious,  a  face 
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which  was  perseveringly  turned  away  from 
the  remaining  fifteen  occupants  of  the  over- 
filled human  menagerie. 

The  crowded  omnibus  had  not,  after  Zoe's 
entrance,  moved  on  many  paces,  when  she 
felt  the  small  space  she  occupied  suddenly 
encroached  upon,  and  looking  up,  she  was 
startled  to  perceive  an  angry,  savage  expres- 
sion on  every  face,  while  two  men  (those 
nearest  to  the  door)  simultaneously  touched 
the  arm  of  the  conductor,  and  indignantly 
desired  him  to  stop. 

'  For  there  is  a  cussed  negress  in  this  'bus,' 
exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  'an  infernal  darkey, 
darn  her — ' 

'  And  darn  you  too '  (this  was  to  the  con- 
ductor), *for  putting  the  dirty  smut  along 
with  white  folks.' 

And  with  these  and  similar  ebullitions  of 
their  rage,  several  of  the  passengers  sprang 
out  upon  the  pavement,  where  they  stood 
stamping  and  gesticulating,  whilst  insisting 
on  the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  offending 
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party  who  was  no  other  than  the  stout,  show- 
ily-dressed female  we  have  been  describing. 
The  conductor,  dismayed  at  the  consequences 
of  his  inadvertence  (for  when  a  few  minutes 
previously  he  had  opened  the  door  for  the 
obnoxious  individual  the  fact  of  her  colour 
had  escaped  his  notice),  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing the  orders  of  his  infuriated  passengers ; 
but,  greatly  to  his  surprise,  when  he  some- 
what rouofhlv  took  hold  of  the  stout  woman's 
arm  in  order  to  hasten  her  egress,  she  showed 
an  inclination  to  resist  his  mandate. 

'  Oh !  for  the  love  of  Heaven,  please,  sir,' 
were  the  imploring  words  she  used.  *  Take 
pity  on  me — I  am  near  my  time  of  trial,  so 
near  that  I  thought  I  must  have  fainted  when 
I  got  into  the  'bus,  I  was  so  hot  and  tired.  I 
wouldn't — no  indeed,  I  wouldn't  have  in- 
truded ;  but  I  felt  like  dying — indeed,  indeed, 
I  did,  sir.  So  perhaps  the  gentlefolks  will 
have  some  pity,  and  let  me  ride  a  mile — it 
isn't  more  to  where  I  live.' 

The  conductor,  who  had  a  human  heart 
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within  his  breast,  listened  to  the  coloured 
woman's  words,  and  pitied  her.  He  told  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  standing — all  of  them 
excepting  Zoe — on  the  side-walk,  what  the 
free  negress  had  pleaded  in  excuse  for  her  in- 
trusion. Perhaps  he  thought — but  he  should 
have  better  known  the  temper  of  his  country- 
men— that  in  compassion  for  the  woman's 
sickness,  and  her  strait,  they  would  have 
granted  her  the  boon  she  prayed  for ;  but  if 
this  hope  were  in  his  mind,  a  moment  only 
was  sufficient  to  disabuse  him  ;  for  without 
one  dissentient  voice  from  man  or  woman, 
the  crowd  upon  the  pavement  clamoured  as  a 
right  that  the  coloured  '  creature  '  should  re- 
ceive no  mercy  at  their  hands. 

'  She  had  no  business  there,'  they  argued, 
*  poisoning  the  air  that  filled  the  nostrils  of 
those  free  and  enlightened  and  most  exclusive 
citizens.  There  were  carriages  set  apart  for 
people  of  her  colour,  where  they  could  herd 
together  without  annoying  by  their  presence 
the  fastidious  senses  of  their  superiors.     There 
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were — '  but  we  need  not  dwell  at  length — 
and  the  more  especially  as  space  is  beginning 
to  fail  us — upon  vituperations  such  as  these, 
vituperations  which,  together  with  the  mock- 
ing words  of  liberty  and  equality,  have  sounded 
from   the   lying  lips  of  boastful   hypocrites, 
through  brazen  and  polluted  trumpets,  to  the 
utmost  portions  of  the  earth.     Suffice  it  that 
to  the  piteous  appeal  of  a  suffering  woman, 
about  to  pay  the  painful  penalty  of  our  first 
parents'  sin,  those  cruel  men  were  deaf;  and 
that  the  poor  and  friendless  descendant  of  a 
persecuted  race  was,  in  the  presence  of  those 
unchivalrous — and  may  we  not  add  degraded 
— Northern  citizens,  dragged  forth   by  iron 
hands  from  her  place  of  temporary  refuge. 
With  cries  of  agony,  and  with  supplications 
which  would  have  moved  a  heart  of  stone, 
she  prayed  that  in  her  dire  extremity  they 
would  take  pity  on  her,  and  would  not  thrust 
her  forth  alone  to  die  u^jon  the  public  street ; 
but  all  her  prayers  were  vain,  and  with  a  jerk 
to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  remonstrances 
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of  more  than  one  of  the  impatient  passengers, 
the  conductor  succeeded  in  freeing  the  vehicle 
from  the  hated  presence  of  the  coloured  Chris- 
tian woman. 

The  whole  affair  had  only  been  the  work  of 
a  few  miserable  minutes ;  and  Zoe,  who  had 
been  a  horror-struck  witness  of  the  scene,  had 
hardly  brought  herself  to  comprehend  all 
its  hideous  features  when  she  saw  her  unfor- 
tunate compatriot  stretched  upon  the  ground, 
with  extended  arms,  and  screams  that  rent 
the  air. 

'  Let  me  descend,'  she  cried,  almost  franti- 
cally to  the  conductor,  who  was  actively  em- 
ployed in  replacing  in  their  seats  the  now 
satisfied  white  oppressors  of  the  negro  race. 
*  Let  me  descend.  I  cannot  bear  this  cruelty. 
The  woman  is  dying,  and  you  have  killed 
her! ' 

They  looked  upon  her  lovely  face,  those 
pitiless  and  prejudiced  men ;  and,  despite  its 
glorious  beauty,  both  of  soul  and  feature,  they 
only  saw  there,  lighted  by  the  low  rays  of  the 
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western  sun,  the  *  brand '  upon  her  smooth 
young  brow — the  faint  slight  mark  which 
told  them  that  the  generous  utterer  of 
those  eager  words  was  one  who  had  no  right 
to  raise  her  voice  amongst  God's  privileged 
creatures. 

And  so  with  one  accord  they  thrust  her  out ! 
— out  from  amongst  them — out  upon  the 
heated  pavement,  where,  prone  upon  the 
ground,  there  lay  the  wretched  negress,  who, 
writhing  in  mortal  anguish,  looked  up  to 
Heaven  for  the  mercy  which  she  had  prayed 
for  at  the  hands  of  man  in  vain  ! 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

*  But  one  was  mute,  her  cheeks  and  lips  most  fair, 
■  Changing  their  hue  like  lilies  newly  blown, 

Beneath  a  bright  acacia's  shadowy  hair. 

Waved  by  the  wind  amid  the  sunny  noon, 
Showed  that  her  soul  was  quivering.' 

Of  course  a  crowd  had  begun  to  gather,  from 
the  moment  that  the  stoppage  of  the 
omnibus,  and  the  disgorging  of  its  contents, 
gave  notice  that  something  unusual  had 
occurred  either  to  the  vehicle  or  to  those  by 
whom  it  had  been  thronged. 

Zoe  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the 
rapidly-increasing  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children  of  all  orders  and  degrees,  who, 
as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  pressed  round  the 
sufferer,  impeding  the  free  passage  of  the 
air,  and  considerably  lessening  her  chances  of 
recovery.  There  was  nothing  certainly  either 
very  novel  or   especially   interesting  in  the 
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sudden  indisposition  of  a  *  female '  appertain- 
ing to  the  lower  orders,  and  one  the  colour  of 
whose  skin  now  that  the  veil  was  removed 
from  her  face,  betrayed  to  the  initiated  the 
secret  of  her  birth.  But  little  as  there  was 
to  gratify  curiosity  in  the  stout  middle-class 
negress,  whose  sufferings  —  to  judge  from 
her  groans  —  became  every  moment  more 
intense,  and  for  whose  removal  as  an  encum- 
brance to  the  street  measures  were  already 
being  taken,  the  same  could  not  be  said  of 
the  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who,  utterly 
regardless  as  it  seemed  of  the  interest  she 
excited,  was  assisting  by  soothing  words  and 
by  such  attention  as  women  alone  know  how 
to  pay,  in  the  lifting  from  the  ground  (pre- 
vious to  her  being  conveyed  to  the  hospital) 
of  the  injured  woman. 

Meanwhile,  having  mingled  with  the  crowd 
to  wile  away  some  passing  moments  of  their 
well-nigh  idle  lives,  three  of  those  thoughtless 
loungers  —  club  habitues  —  men  who  make 
the  pursuit  of  women,  the  chances  of  the 
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dice,  and  the  excitements  of  the  betting- 
book  their  pastimes  and  their  studies ;  three 
of  such  men  I  say,  strong  in  the  insolence  of 
their  strength  and  wealth,  pushed  to  the 
inmost  ranks  of  the  dense  throng,  and  looked 
inquiringly  around  them. 

'  Only  a  fat  coloured  woman  taken  worse,' 
had  been  the  thoughtless  answer  of  a 
stander-by  to  the  inquiries  they  had  made. 
The  answer  was  not  one  to  lead  on  further 
the  three  pleasure-seekers ;  but  they  had  gone 
so  far  that  they  still  pressed  forward,  till  as  I 
have  said,  they  reached  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, where,  a  shutter  having  just  been 
brought  by  some  policemen,  the  latter  as- 
sisted by  Zoe,  were  in  the  act  of  lifting  the 
wailing  woman  from  the  ground. 

There  was  still  light  enough,  although  the 
day  was  dying  fast,  to  show  to  the  new- 
comers the  wondrous  beauty  of  the  Octaroon. 
She  was  bending  over  the  negress  (who,  as 
it  now  appeared,  had  received  considerable 
injury  during  the   summary  process  of   her 
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ejection),  and  the  pale  contour  of  her 
faultless  cheek,  the  gentle  compassion  of  the 
tender  eyes,  and  the  quivering  of  her  full, 
expressive  lip,  was  a  vision  of  loveliness  for 
which  the  men  who  gazed  upon  it  were  ill- 
prepared  to  witness. 

*  'Gad !  Fenwick,'  exclaimed  one  of  the 
new-comers,  '  what  a  beautiful  girl ! '  and  dis- 
engaging his  arm  from  that  of  his  companion, 
he  was  making  a  step  towards  her,  when 
Fenwick  stopped  him,  by  saying,  with  a 
laugh — 

'All  right — fair  play,  however,  and  first 
come  first  served.  I  have  the  advantage  of 
a  previous  introduction ; '  and  so  saying,  with 
a  kind  of  exaggerated  courtesy,  offensive  by 
force  of  ultra  ceremony,  he  took  off  his  hat 
to  Zoe,  saying  as  he  did  so — 

'  Mademoiselle  Ferrand,  you  will  of  course 
accept  of  my  protection  now.  I  cannot 
allow  you  to  remain  unattended  in  the  streets, 
where  one  so  beautiful  can  hardly  expect  to 
be  safe  from  insult.'     The  blood  mounted  to 
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Zoe's  pure  and  lovely  face,  when,  having 
listened  to  his  words,  her  eyes  rested  for  a 
moment  on  Captain  Fenwick's  face. 

'  Is  it  you,'  she  slowly  said,  '  who  talk  to 
me  of  protection  ?  You,  whose  insults  have 
deprived  one  so  poor  and  friendless  of  a 
home.  You,  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  help  the  weak, 
and  to  defend  the  fallen.  Go,  do  not  speak 
to  me,'  she  continued,  seeing  that  he  was 
about  to  address  her,  while  his  friends,  and 
such  of  the  crowd  as  had  not  followed  the 
*  shutter,'  listened  with  wide  open  ears  to 
what  was  passing.  "Go,  do  not  speak  to 
me.  The  world  says  that  I  have  fallen  low,' 
she  added  passionately,  *  but  not  so  low,  God 
help  me,  but  that  I  can  look  with  scorn  on 
one  who  has  proved  himself  a  coward  to  a 
woman,  and  a  traitor  to  his  God.' 

From  her  pale,  trembling  lips  the  angry, 
incoherent  words  broke  forth,  and  Fenwick, 
though  he  tried  to  laugh  away  his  awkward- 
ness,  felt   cowed    and   mortified.      Not    so, 
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however,  was  it  with  his  companions,  who 
jeered  and  chaffed  him  aggravatingly,  follow- 
ing Zoe,  when,  with  shaking  limbs  and  a 
face  on  which  no  shade  of  its  rich  colouring 
lingered,  she  strove  to  escape  from  the  crowd 
which  compassed  her  about. 

'  By  Jove,  Fen  wick,  old  fellow,  I'd  look 
twice  next  time,  if  I  were  you,  before  I 
spooned  an  unprotected  female ! '  exclaimed 
the  youngest  of  the  party — he  who  had  been 
foremost  in  the  attempt  to  lead  the  Octaroon 
into  conversation  ;  '  but  I  say  now,'  he  went 
on,  following  her  very  closely,  and  speaking 
in  tones  which  he  intended  to  be  insinuating, 
'  I  say,  don't  mind  old  Fen  wick,  he  was  so 
long  among  the  Comanchee  ladies,  that  he 
thinks  he  may  spoon  every  woman  like  a 
squaw.  Now,  here  are  Jack  and  I — Jack, 
speak  up  for  yourself — who  w^ouldn't  hurt  a 
pretty  woman's  feelings  for  the  world.  Jack's 
got  an  affair  on  hand  just  now — havn't  you, 
old  fellow  ? — and  we  were  going  to  meet  his 
little  '  party '  out  at s.    What  say  you  to 
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a  spree  now  ?  By  Jove  !  I  never  savr  such 
eyes  —  and  then  we'll  have  a  dance  at 
the—' 

But  if  this  fast  young  New  York  gentle- 
man were  about  to  propose  any  further  plans 
for  the  amusement  of  his  lovely  new  acquaint- 
ance, his  intention  was  nipped  in  the  bud  by 
Captain  Fen  wick,  who,  pushing  him  vigor- 
ously on  one  side,  interposed  his  bulkier 
person  between  Zoe  and  her  persecutor.  The 
night  was  closing  in,  and  as  the  hope  of 
excitement  had  subsided,  the  last  lingering 
idlers  —  spectators  of  the  scene  we  have 
been  recording  —  had,  with  the  exception 
of  Fenwick  and  his  friends,  proceeded  on 
their  way.  Zoe  felt  little  fear,  for  the  hour 
was  not  late,  and  there  is,  according  to  the 
proverb,  safety  in  a  multitude ;  but,  although 
not  afraid,  anger — fierce,  overpowering,  and 
almost  unmaidenly  in  its  violence  —  drove 
the  life-blood  to  her  heart,  and  at  that 
terrible  moment  —  shall  we  avow  it  of  one 
whom  nature  had  made  to  be  man's  solace 

VOL.  III.  R 
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and  his  friend? — of  one  neither  too  brisrht 


is* 


nor  good- 


'  For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 
Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles.' 

Shall  we,  I  say,  avow  it  that  this  perfect 
woman,  *  nobly  planned,'  could,  while  she 
strove  in  vain,  by  quickening  her  pace,  to 
escape  from  her  insulters,  have  found  it  in 
her  heart  (for  the  hot  Southern  blood  coursed 
madly  through  her  veins)  to  administer,  with 
her  own  delicate  and  dimpled  hand,  as  severe 
a  personal  chastisement  as  was  ever  deserved 
by  mortal  man  ? 

She  walked  on  in  the  direction  of  Uni- 
versity Square,  with  hasty  steps,  and  lips 
strongly  compressed,  lest  she  should  betray 
in  words  the  impotent  anger  raging  in  her 
breast.  Fenwick,  after  his  unceremonious  hint 
to  his  adventurous  friends,  kej^t  his  station 
on  Zoe's  right  hand,  whilst  his  younger  com- 
panion pursued  his  agreeable  remarks  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  silent  and  already  ap- 
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propriated  *  Jack,'  who  appeared  to  have  rather 
a  prononce  talent  for  silence,  brought  up  the 
rear,  whistling  'Beautiful  Star:  and  beating 
time  with  his  agate-headed  bamboo  upon  the 
pavement. 

For  more  than  five  minutes — minutes 
which  seemed  as  so  many  hours  to  the  in- 
dignant girl — had  she  inwardly  fretted  be- 
neath this  coarse  and  unmanly  treatment, 
when  suddenly  she  felt  that  a  hand  had 
stolen  beneath  the  black  silk  mantilla  which 
she  wore,  and  was  pressing  against  her 
quickly-beating  heart.  Only  for  one  short 
instant  did  those  sacrilegious  fingers  linger 
there,  for  with  a  gesture,  splendid  in  its  wild, 
passionate  grace,  the  Southern  maiden  flung 
the  cowardly  insulter  back,  and  stood  there 
proudly  facing  him. 

What  burning  words  she  might  have  said 
had  time  been  given  her,  we  dare  not  think. 
She  might  have  cursed  him  in  her  anger, 
might  have — but  wherefore  linger  over  this 
short,  trying  scene,  when  oaly  to  name  the 
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new  actor  in  the  little  drama  is  enough  to 
prove  that  Zoe  found  a  bolder,  stronger 
champion  than  her  own  weak  woman's  voice 
or  tongue  had  proved. 

Was  it  chance,  or  the  blessed  Providence 
which  watches  aloft  over  the  feeble,  which 
guided  Charley  Seymour  to  the  spot  where 
his  loved  and  lost  one  stood,  under  the  un- 
certain gaslight,  with  flashing  eyes,  and,  if 
he  saw  aright,  with  her  small  hand  uplifted, 
as  though  in  act  to  strike.  For  a  moment 
he  stood  as  if  paralyzed  by  astonishment,  and 
then  raising  his  hat  with  a  respect  which 
could  not  be  mistaken,  he  said, 

*This  is,  indeed,  a  surprise!  I  was  not 
aware  you  were  in  New  York.  Can  I  be  of 
any  service  to  you  ? '  he  continued,  looking 
with  angry  suspicion  at  the  two  men,  for 
'Jack'  had  already  taken  his  departure, 
probably  conjecturing  that  their  chances  of 
amusement,  as  far  as  the  Octaroon  was  con- 
cerned, were  over. 

Very  quick  of  wit  and  ready  of  resource  (as 
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Jaspar  Gordon  had  once  remarked)  was  his 
fair  young  daughter,  or  she  could  never,  at 
that  moment,  when  surprise,  rapture,  and 
deadly  fear  for  him  were  warring  in  her 
breast,  have  answered  in  a  voice  which 
scarcely  trembled,  that  Captain  Fenwick 
was  an  acquaintance — a  gentleman,  whose 
nieces  were  her  pupils,  and  that — ' 

But  at  this  point  in  her  explanation  the 
two  baffled  friends,  finding  that  the  object  of 
their  joint  attack  was  not  without  a  champion 
and  protector,  deemed  it  advisable,  all  things 
considered,  to  wish  the  young  lady  a  cour- 
teously-sounding good-night,  and  leave  her 
with  her  newly-found  friend. 

And  thus  it  fell  that  Zoe  Gordon  stood  at 
nightfall,  beneath  the  brilliant  lamps,  with 
Charles  Seymour  looking  sternly  into  her 
pleading  eyes,  while  her  clasped  hands  rested 
half  in  fear,  and  half  in  bliss  unspeakable, 
upon  the  arm  which,  as  yet,  had  not  been 
extended  towards  her  either  in  pardon  or 
in  love. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

*  Away,  away,  from  men  and  towns, 
To  the  wild  wood,  and  the  downs — 
To  the  silent  wilderness 
Where  the  soul  need  not  repress 
Its  music,  lest  it  should  not  find 
An  echo  in  another's  mind.' 

*  Wrong  !  You  foolish,  trembling  child  ! 
Wrong  to  grant  me  this  one  parting  boon, 
after  all  that  I  have  borne  and  suffered ! 
Wrong  to  restore  my  failing  faith  in  woman's 
truth  and  virtue — the  faith  which  you  had 
shaken  to  its  foundation ;  although,  my  per- 
secuted darling,  you  were  not  to  blame  for 
all  the  evil  that  was  done  and  suffered ! 
Thank  Heaven,  that  at  last  I  know  the 
truth ;  although  that  truth  proclaims  that,  in 
my  jealous  madness,  I  was  the  coiner  of  my 
own  hard  fortunes,  and  the  sower  of  the 
storm  of  which  we  have  both  reaped  the 
bitter  fruits.' 
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It  was  evening  again — the  close  of  the 
day  following  that  on  which  Zoe  had  so 
unexpectedly  met  the  lover  of  whose  faith 
and  constancy  she  had  (strange  as  it  may 
appear)  never  for  an  instant  doubted.  A 
glowing  afternoon  it  was — the  sultry  ending 
to  one  of  those  scorching  days  of  lingering 
summer  which,  in  Northern  America  espe- 
cially, mark  the  first  autumn  months  of  the 
revolving  year. 

It  was  a  sort  of  holiday  at  the  Seminary — 
a  concession  granted  to  all  parties  interested 
in  the  furtherance  of  the  grand  half-yearly 
event — namely,  the  fete — in  which  the  rising 
Sapphos  and  Corinnes  of  University  Square 
were  to  display  their  learning  and  accom- 
plishments before  their  admiring  and  envious 
friends  and  acquaintances.  During  the  busy 
days  preceding  the  all-important  soiree,  teach- 
ing and  application  were  at  a  discount, 
whilst  the  carpenters  and  upholsterers  were 
actively  engaged  in  arranging  the  *  stage,'  or 
dais,  upon  which,  crowned  with  their  classic 
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wreaths,  the  daughters  of  the  U-nited  States 
were  to  '  whip  creation '  by  the  astounding 
spectacle  of  their  'strong-mindedness  and 
long-headedness.' 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  teachers, 
Zoe  took  advantage  of  her  few  hours  of 
liberty,  ostensibly  to  refresh  herself  by  a 
solitary  walk  upon  the  Battery,  but  in  reality 
to  keep  an  appointment  which  she  had  made 
with  Seymour,  to  grant  him,  at  all  risks  and 
hazards,  what  she  called  a  last  and  farewell 
interview. 

In  the  meantime  she  had,  at  his  request, 
written  a  letter — it  had  taken  her  hours  to 
pen  it — in  which  she  had  forestalled  her 
promised  confession,  by  giving  him  a  detailed 
account  of  all  that  had  passed  at  New 
Orleans  after  their  last  meeting.  Zoe  had 
sent  this  letter  by  the  cook  (a  coloured 
woman  whom  she  could  trust)  to  the  hotel 
where  Seymour  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
Her  messenger — willing  though  she  was  to 
do  a  service  for  her  young  compatriot — had 
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not  found  it  in  her  power  to  leave  the  house 
till  late  in  the  afternoon ;  so  that  Zoe  (when 
the  heat  of  the  day  being  over  she  de- 
parted for  her  walk)  encountered  black  Sy' 
(for  so  the  schoolgirls  called  the  willing 
drudge)  at  the  corner  of  the  Square  on  her 
return  from  her  distant  mission. 

They  stopped  and  chatted  for  a  moment — 
Zoe,  with  her  thick  veil  lowered  over  her 
face,  to  ask  the  n egress  if  she  had  safely 
delivered  her  message,  and  Sy'  to  answer  in 
the  affirmative,  with  many  an  extra  word 
and  comment  on  the  simple  question  asked 
of  her. 

'  De  genTman  hab  de  letter,  and  put  him 
in  his  pocket.  He  say,  "  All  right ;  you  tell 
my  sister  I'll  be  there  afore  her." ' 

How  glad  bright  Zoe  felt — how  joyous 
and  how  hopeful !  Was  the  w^orld  the  same 
to-day  as  that  which  yesterday  had  seemed 
so  bleak,  and  dark,  and  friendless  ?  Why,  he 
was  near  her  now — was  near,  and  loved  her 
still !  for  had  he  not  been  true  to  her,  he 
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could  not  have  answered  with  such  friendly 
words  the  letter  she  had  written.  Zoe  had 
half  feared  to  tell  him  all,  and  yet  she  could 
not  bring  herself  to  meet  his  angry  gaze 
while  the  fierce,  dreadful  doubt  yet  lingered 
on  his  mind  that  she  who  had  sworn  to  him 
such  vows  of  tender  love,  had  given  her 
beauty  to  another,  and  was  no  longer  worthy 
of  his  passionate  devotion. 

So  her  joy  was  great  to  find  that  he  be- 
lieved her,  and  that  ere  an  hour  was  past 
her  pardon  would  be  sealed — (she  never,  for 
a  passing  moment,  laid  the  charge  of  fickle- 
ness to  him) — and  that,  once  more — her 
truthful  hand  in  his — they  could  speak  low 
farewell  words  of  tenderness,  and  of  a  love 
so  pure,  that  angels  might  look  upon  their 
parting,  and  see  in  their  sad  hearts  no 
thoughts  of  guilt  or  sin. 

At  that  blissful  moment  there  was  no 
room  within  her  guileless  breast  for  anger  or 
revenge ;  and  even  when,  soon  after,  a  man 
— maybe  he  called  himself  a  gentleman — 
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seeing  two  women,  one  of  them  a  coloured 
one,  standing  there  together  on  the  pave- 
ment, thrust  the  veiled  Southern  girl  aside 
with  the  cane  he  swung  around  him,  there 
was  no  place,  as  I  have  said,  for  anger  in  her 
heart,  as,  following  on  her  way,  she  could 
have  lifted  up  her  voice  in  gratitude  o'er- 
powering  for  the  great  blessing  of  a  trusted 
friend. 

When  Seymour  spoke  the  words  which 
form  the  opening  of  the  present  chapter,  the 
lovers — has  the  name  quite  been  forfeited  ? — 
were  seated  in  a  closed  carriage,  procured  by 
Seymour  for  the  drive  with  Zoe,  which,  on 
the  night  before  he  had  determined  on. 

He  had  met  her  with  a  heart  full  of  bitter 
self-upbraidings,  and  of  a  love  increased  ten- 
fold by  his  deep  pity  for  her  wrongs  and 
sufferings.  The  carriage,  driven  by  an  elderly 
human  machine  of  dusky  hue,  and  who  sat 
on  his  elevated  perch,  regardless  of  all,  save 
the  performance  of  his  charioteering  duties, 
proceeded  at  a  slow  pace  in  the  direction  of  the 
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water-works.  The  shadows  of  the  trees  they 
passed  were  lengthening,  and  the  road  was 
gradually  losing  its  thronged  and  busy  aspect, 
when,  dismounting  from  the  carriage,  Zoe 
and  her  companion  entered  the  enclosed 
grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  works, 
and  finding  a  quiet  and  retired  spot,  rested 
there,  while  they  continued  a  conversation 
which  had  already  called  an  abiding  hue  of 
crimson  to  the  fair  cheek  of  the  Octaroon, 
and  lent  a  dazzling  lustre  to  the  eyes  she 
dared  not  raise  to  him  who  pleaded  at  her  feet. 

'  For  what,  and  whom  is  it  that  you  would 
doom  us  both  to  misery  and  despair  ? '  he 
asked.  '  Is  it  for  the  man,  who,  according  to 
your  own  belief,  may  not  be  your  lawful  hus- 
band, and  who  is  steeped  to  the  very  lips  in 
the  dregs  of  infamy  and  vice  ?  Or  is  it  for 
your  father,  who  has  sold  his  child  to — ' 

'  Oh,  hush !  hush  ! '  she  cried.  '  Remember 
that  he  is  my  father,  and  that  my  mother — 
now  a  saint  in  heaven — bade  me,  with  her 
latest  breath,  to  honour  and  obey  him.' 
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An  angry  exclamation,  of  which  it  was  as 
well,  perhaps,  that  Zoe  did   not  catch  the 
meaning,  broke  from  Seymour  in  his  deeply- 
felt  disappointment;  for  he  was  very  angry 
— angry    with   the   dead   who    had   come   a 
second   time,  as   he   believed,    to  place   its 
skeleton  form  between  him  and  her  he  idol- 
ized— dashing  the  cup  of  happiness  from  his 
lips,  with  its  cold,  fleshless  fingers,  and  daring 
him  to  place  his  arm  of  flesh  and  blood  round 
that    warm,    breathing  form — sentient    with 
life's  stormiest,  strongest  passions,  and  panting 
(for  well  he  read  the  struggle  in  her  breast) 
to  give  up  all  for  him ;  and  (forgetting  every 
lesson  of  her  virtuous  youth)  to  say — *  I  am 
yours  through   time,   and  for  eternity.     Do 
with  me  as  it  best  may  please  you.' 

He  saw  the  struggle,  and  he  knew  that, 
however  willing  is  the  pure  and  unearth- 
stained  spirit  to  do  its  saintly  duty — flesh  is 
very  weak — and  that  the  passionate  and  ten- 
der girl,  too  feeble  to  seek  safety  in  flight, 
would   find  it  hard,   indeed,   to   stand   firm 
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against  his  pleadings.  So,  for  the  darkness 
had  come  at  last,  and  only  a  few  trembling 
stars  looked  down  upon  them — he  led  her  to 
the  carriage,  and  without  a  spoken  word—  he 
drew  her  suddenly  towards  him,  and  showered 
kisses  on  her  fevered  lips. 

She  broke  away  from  him  at  last — and  (it 
was  she  feared  her  last  resource)  speaking  in 
seeming  anger,  she  reproached  him  for  his 
cruelty. 

'You  are  barbarous,'  she  panted  forth. 
'  You  take  advantage  of  my  weakness,  and 
your  strength.  You  treat  me  as  a  poor  and 
wicked  slave  girl !  I  cannot  be  your  wife  in 
honour,  and  in  the  sight  of  God — and  as  that 
God  looks  down  upori  me  now,  I  swear  I  will 
not  be  your  paramour.' 

He  had  tried  in  vain  to  stop  the  words. 
He  had  laid  his  hand  upon  her  lips — his  own 
he  did  not  dare  again  to  press  there — and, 
murmuring  prayers  and  entreaties  to  the 
excited  girl  had  thrown  himself  upon  his  knees 
— a  supplicant  for  her  mercy. 
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*  It  is  well  for  you/  he  said, — '  you  who  can 
look  coldly  on  at  misery,  whose  depths  you 
are  incapable  of  comprehending,  to  call  upon 
the  God  who  made  us  both  for  succour  and 
support,  whilst  I,  whom  that  same  God  has 
made   of   softer   stuff,   can   find    no    refuge 
in    my  dark    despair.     Once   more    I    ask, 
have  you  no  fear,  Zoe — for  the  consequences 
of  your  cruelty  ?  for  I  here  warn  you,  Child, 
that   men   are    not    made    as    women   are, 
and  that  while   you  can   enter   your  silent 
closet,  and  kneeling  before  your  crucifix,  can 
find  comfort  in  self-sacrifice,  I  shall  go  forth 
into  a  world  of  crime  to  drown  my  senses  in 
the  intoxication  of  forbidden  pleasures ;  and 
the  end  will  be,  according  to  your  belief,  my 
precious  one — the  hell  which  your  rejection 
will  have  commenced  for  me  on  earth.' 

He  waited  eagerly  for  her  answer ;  for  in 
this  outspoken  threat  he  had  expended  the 
last  arrow  in  his  quiver,  and  her  reply  might 
take  away  his  only  hope. 

He  watched  the  workings  of  her  speaking 
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face  with  breathless  interest,  and  when  at  last 
she  murmnred,  in  atone  whose  utter  hopeless- 
ness was  mingled  with  unalterable  decision, 

'  God  have  mercy  on  us  both  ! '  he  flung 
from  him  the  small  trembling  hands,  on  which 
the  tears  were  raining,  with  a  fury  indescrib- 
able. 

'Cold,'  he  muttered,  'cold  and  heartless 
ever!  Ah!  why  have  I  wasted  thus  my 
warmest,  best  affections  upon  one  who,  for  a 
mere  chimera  of  the  brain — a  fancied  duty  to 
a  villain  who  would  have  sold  his  newly-mar- 
ried wife — pah !  must  I  say  the  word  ? — for 
dirty  dollars  to  the  highest  bidder — can  sacri- 
fice the  man  to  whom  she  vowed  her  earliest 
faith  and  love  ?  Ah,  Zoe  ! '  he  continued  in  a 
gentler  tone,  for  he  was  moved  to  bitter 
anguish  by  the  spectacle  his  own  words  had 
conjured  up.  '  O  Zoe !  my  own  precious  love 
— my  beautiful,  my  cherished  one,  can  nothing 
move  you  to  have  pity  on  us  both  ?  Think  of 
the  joys  before  us — together  in  a  land  where 
freedom  is  something  better  than  a  name, 
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with  youth  and  love  to  gild  each  happy 
hour,  and  not  a  single  care,  or  passing 
cloud  of  sorrow  shall  dare  to  cast  its  shadow 
on  your  radiant  brow,  my  darling,  only 
love ! ' 

He  had  regained  possession  of  her  taper 
fingers,  and  was  pressing  them  with  passionate 
eagerness  to  his  pale  lips  and  throbbing  brow. 
She  did  not  answer  him  by  word  or  sign,  but 
leant  back  trembling,  while  a  shuddering  sigh 
broke  from  her  parched  lips. 

Seymour  gazed  upon  her  death -like  face 
and  a  vague  terror  seized  him. 

*  Speak  to  me,'  he  cried,  *  only  one  word,  to 
say  I  have  not  tortured  you  to  death.  Press 
my  hand  only,  my  poor  patient  love,  to  tell 
me  that  this  fiery  trial  has  not  worn  you  out ; 
and  then — then  I  will  try  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude this  last  cruel  blow,  and — and — we  will 
talk  together  calmly  of  our  future,  while — ' 

But  ere  he  could  proceed,  Zoe,  making  one 
last  successful  eifort  to  combat  the  fierce 
temptation  which  assailed  her,  took  his  strong, 
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yet   trembling   hands   within  her  own,  and 
whispered  low — 

'  My  own,  my  only  love,  forgive  me !     It  is 
hard  to  bear,'  she  said ;  and  as  the  voice,  soft 
as  the  spell  of  melancholy  music,  fell  upon  her 
lover's  ear,  she  parted  the  waving  hair  upon 
his  brow,  and  stroked  it  fondly.     *  It  is  hard 
to  bear,  but  if  I,  a  feeble  woman,  can  come 
out  a  conqueror  in  this  bitter  strife,  will  t/ou 
be  wanting? — you,  a  man  with  courage  to  sup- 
port the  ills  of  life,  and  power  to  defend  me, 
darling,  even  against  yourself?     I  am  very 
poor,'  she  went  on  to  say ;  and  had  the  light 
permitted,  he  would  have  seen  that  a  faint 
smile  flickered  across  her  sweet,  sad  mouth — 
'  I  am  very  poor — so  poor,  my  Charley,  that 
I  have  but  one  only  earthly  gift  to  bring  to 
you,  should — should  the  day  ever  come  when, 
in  the  face  of  God  and  man,  I  may  stand  be- 
side you  as  your  wdfe.     And  should  this  empty 
marriage  be  pronounced  illegal,  why,  dearest, 
what  a  joy  unspeakable  will  it  bring  to  both, 
to  feel  that  in  my  hour  of  temptation  God  did 
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not  abandon  the  weak  creature  he  has  made, 
and  that  you — ah  !  Charley — dearest,  let  me 
for  one  short  moment  lay  my  head  upon  your 
heart.  Give  me  one  kiss — one  blessed  kiss 
of  pardon  and  of  promise,  and  then  for 
mercy's  sake  tempt  me  no  more,  but  leave  me 
guiltless  still,  with  the  cherished  memory  of 
your  love/ 

She  threw  her  arms  round  him  as  she  spoke, 
and  for  a  second  clung  to  him  with  almost 
painful  force.  For  a  second  only,  and  then 
with  a  hand  which  did  its  duty  (her  own 
heart  only  knew  how  rebelliously),  she 
pulled  the  check-string,  and  once  more  sank 
back  breathlessly  on  the  cushions  of  the 
carriage. 

Seymour  made  no  further  effort  to  obtain 
from  the  pale  but  resolute  girl  the  concession 
for  which  he  had  so  ardently  implored.  He 
felt  chilled  to  the  heart  by  the  determination 
she  had  displayed — a  determination  which  he 
mentally  called  overstrained  and  unnatural ; 
and  when  the  carriage  stopped,  which  it  did 

s2 
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within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Zoe's  tempo- 
rary home,  he  handed  her  out  in  silence,  and 
offering  her  his  arm  with  a  mute  gesture,  they 
walked  on  together  in  the  stillness  of  the 
starless  night. 

'  You  are  not  angry,'  said  the  deeply-mor- 
tified girl,  when  they  were  about  to  emerge 
from  a  darker  street  into  the  well-lighted  pre- 
cincts of  University  Square — '  You  are  not 
angry  with  me,  dear?  It  was  for  your  sake 
more  than  for  my  own ;  for — and  I  swear 
it  to  you  by  my  love  for  my  dead  mother, 
that,  but  for  shaming  you,  I  would  follow 
you  with  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  world's 
end.' 

'  I  believe  you,'  he  said,  huskily.  *  By 
the  God  that  made  me,  I  believe  that  you 
are  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  to  guide  a 
wandering  sinner  on  his  way.  One  kiss 
— one  more,  my  own  sweet,  faithful  love ; 
and  now  go  home  to  pray  the  innocent 
prayers,  which  must  be  heard  in  heaven, 
that  we  may  meet  one  day  again  on  earth,  in 
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happiness  unspeakable,  and,  by  you  at  least, 
deserved.' 

He  strained  her  to  his  heart,  and  pressed 
his  lips  to  hers  in  one  wild,  passionate  caress ; 
but  the  next  moment  he  was  gone,  and  Zoe, 
bewildered  and  heart-sick,  proceeded  slowly 
towards  the  gas-lit  square,  with  shaking  limbs 
and  a  void  within  her  breast,  which  the  mere 
consciousness  of  a  great  victory  won,  was 
powerless  to  fill  up. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

*  And  we  shall  sit  together  unmolested, 
And  words  of  true-love  pass  from  tongue  to  tongue, 
As  singing-birds  from  one  bough  to  another.' 

Eight  o'clock  had  sounded  from  the  great 
time-piece  which  stood  in  the  entrance-hall 
of  the  Misses  Selwood's  dignified  abode ;  and 
already  the  carriages  of  the  expected  guests 
were  rattling  over  the  pavement  of  the 
square,  while  thundering  knocks  kept  the 
coloured  footman,  hired  for  the  occasion,  con- 
stantly on  the  alert,  to  give  admittance  to 
the  visitors. 

The  fair  inmates  of  that  classic  ground  (for 
so  the  sapient  superiors  delighted  to  call  their 
school)  were  all  attired  in  *  company '  costumes, 
and  ready  for  the  performance  of  the  various 
duties  which  had  been  allotted  to  them.  The 
Misses   Selwood,   severe   in   iron  -  grey   silk 
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dresses,  stood  at  either  door  of  the  two  well- 
furnished  drawing-rooms,  while  the  eighty 
objects  of  their  *  strictly-maternal  care  '  were, 
in  their  uniform  dresses  of  spotless  white  mus- 
lin, scattered  through  the  apartments  already 
rapidly  filling  with  gaily-dressed  ladies,  and 
with  gentlemen,  who  as  the  brothers,  fathers, 
and  friends  of  the  '  young  academicians,'  had 
obtained  the  right  of  entree, 

Zoe  had  received,  on  her  return  the  eve- 
ning before,  a  well-merited  lecture  from  Miss 
]\ledora  Selwood,  on  the  impropriety  of  her 
conduct  in  absenting  herself  at  so  late  an 
hour  from  the  conventual  protection  of  Uni- 
versity Square. 

*  We  trust,'  the  lady  said,  *  that  so  daring 
an  innovation  on  our  rules  may  not  again 
call  for  our  animadversion.  Should  we  be 
obliged,  on  any  future  occasion,  to  express 
our  condemnation  of  your  conduct,  we 
take  this  opportunity  of  informing  you 
that  not  even  the  esteemed  recommendation 
of    Mrs.    Thornfield    will    be    available    in 
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preventing  your  expulsion  from  Selwood 
House  Academy.' 

Zoe  listened  to  the  rebuke  without  a  shade 
of  anger,  or  a  single  word  of  protest;  for 
even  could  she  have  excused  her  dereliction 
(which  was  clearly  impossible),  her  heart  was 
too  full  either  for  speech  or  explanation. 
With  a  graceful,  simple  obeisance,  then,  she 
left  the  august  presence  of  her  monitress,  and 
endeavoured  to  find  in  the  multifarious  duties 
imposed  upon  her  some  escape  from  the  tu- 
multuous thoughts  which  welled  up  in,  and 
crossed  one  another  in  troubled  confusion 
through  her  breast. 

Eight  o'clock,  as  I  have  said,  had  struck, 
and  the  guests  were  rapidly  filling  the  bril- 
liantly-lighted rooms,  when  Zoe,  with  a  faint 
roseate  colour  (the  effect  of  her  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  gaiety)  upon  her  cheeks,  and 
dressed  like  the  pupils,  in  white  muslin,  took 
her  station  at  the  grand  piano,  on  which  it 
had  been  decided  that  she  should  do  duty 
as  musician  during  the  festive  hours. 
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She  had  taken  off  her  gloves,  and  was 
about  to  dash  into  the  opening  bars  of 
Haydn's  '  Surprise,'  when  a  name  (sonor- 
ously repeated  by  an  individual  who,  with 
copper-coloured  face  and  hands,  adorned 
with  monster  shirt-collar  and  thick,  white 
cotton  gloves,  performed  the  important 
functions  of  groom  of  the  chambers)  ar- 
rested her  attention,  and  caused  for  a 
moment  the  current  of  her  blood  to  stop 
its  flow. 

Mrs.  JOHN  LINCOLN  MORSE. 

Such  were  the  names  that  struck  her  ears, 
and  whieh,  pronounced  with  a  clearness  ad- 
mitting of  no  possibility  of  misapprehension, 
an-ested  the  opening  prelude  to  the  grand 
old  air,  and  caused  Miss  Medora  to  advance, 
with  stately  step  and  stern  reproof  upon  her 
brow,  towards  the  instrument. 

Zoe,  startled  by  her  approach,  recovered 
her  presence  of  mind  speedily ;  nor  was  there 
in  her  performance  of  the  task  anything  to 
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show  that  her  every  thought — ay,  even  her 
very  eyes  were  fixed  upon  a  tall,  angular 
woman,  dressed  in  the  extreme  of  bad  and 
meretricious  taste,  who  had  taken  up  her 
station  on  a  bench  almost  touching  the  noisy 
instrument  from  which  crushed  out  (it  was 
the  second  air  which  Zoe  had  played,  and 
one  performed  in  honour  of  a  young  lady 
who  had  got  well  over  her  Pons  Asinorum) 
the  triumphant  chords  of  *  See  the  Conquer- 
ing Hero  Comes.'  To  the  delight  of  the 
pale  performer,  who  from  the  first  moment 
when  she  heard  again  that  hated  name,  had 
felt  a  rush  of  hope  flood  her  young  spirit  like 
the  rays  of  light  falling  from  heaven  on  a 
dungeon's  wall;  to  her  delight,  I  repeat, 
Zoe  saw  that  the  lady  announced  as  Mrs. 
John  Link  Morse  was  the  intimate  acquaint- 
ance, relation,  or  friend — she  had  as  yet  no 
means  of  ascertaining  which — of  the  only 
one  amongst  those  fourscore  school-girls  with 
whom  she  herself  could  boast  of  any  degree 
of  sympathy  or  confidence.     With  a  patient 
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endurance,  only  to  be  understood  by  those 
who  have  themselves  undergone  the  harrow- 
ing tortures  of  suspense,  Zoe,  with  a  heart 
full  to  burstino:  with  the  mino^led  emotions  of 
hope  and  fear,  played  her  humbler  and  subordi- 
nate part  in  that  small  drama.  And  ere  she 
sank  to  rest  well,  indeed,  was  she  rewarded,  for 
Miss  Steward,  the  pretty,  lively  girl  of  fifteen, 
whose  narrow  bed  was  placed  nearest  to  that 
of  the  French  governess,  was  nothing  loth  to 
answer  the  questions  which  the  latter  put  to 
her  with  a  tact  worthy  of  her  birth  and 
'  raising; '  and  long  before  the  last  light  had 
been  extinguished  in  the  now  quiet  house 
Zoe  had  learnt,  with  a  thrill  of  rapture  easier 
to  be  imagined  than  described,  that  to  the 
man  so  long  detested  and  despised  she  was 
bound  by  no  ties,  human  or  divine ;  and  that 
to  throw  herself  on  Seymour's  breast,  and 
pour  out  there  her  endless  wealth  of  love, 
was  a  privilege  which  even  her  own  con- 
science, stern  and  inexorable  albeit  it  was, 
could  not  henceforth  deny  her.     Very  hap- 
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pily  that  night  she  fell  asleep,  her  last 
thoughts  lingering  over  the  first  measures  she 
would  take  to  hold  communication  with  her 
lover,  who  still,  she  doubted  not,  was  in  his 
lonely  chamber  at  the  Astor  House  Hotel, 
brooding  over  her  inflexible  and  ruthless  fiat. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

*  Sail  forth  into  the  Sea  of  Life, 

For  gentleness  and  love  and  trust 
Prevail  o'er  angry  wave  and  gust ; 
And  in  the  wreck  of  noble  lives 
Something  immortal  still  survives.' 

'A  TELEGRAM  for  Mademoiselle  Ferrand!' 
News  for  the  obscure  teacher,  whose  birth- 
place was  a  mystery,  and  whose  conduct  had 
begun,  in  the  opinion  of  the  severe  Misses 
Selwood,  to  inspire  grave  doubts  of  her 
respectability  and  sense  of  decorum. 

Zoe  read  the  paper  (she  received  it  on  the 
morning  following  the  fite)  with  the  eyes  of 
the  assembled  school  upon  her ;  and  having 
made  herself  mistress  of  its  contents,  she 
said,  with  tearless  eyes  and  a  voice  which 
did  not  falter, 

*  My  father  is  ill,  madam,  in  New  Orleans, 
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and  a  friend  has  telegraphed  to  me  that  I 
should  be  near  him ;  so,  with  your  leave, 
I  must  lose  no  time  in  making  preparations 
for  my  departure/ 

And  having  so  said,  she  placed  the  missive 
she  had  received  in  the  hands  of  Miss 
Medora,  waiting  that  lady's  reply  in  silence. 

Had  the  girl  displayed  signs  of  grief  or 
agitation,  it  is  possible  that  these  stern  phi- 
losophers, and  most  unsentimental  rulers  of 
that  well-ordered  establishment,  would  have 
shown  some  sympathy  with  her  sorrow ;  but 
Zoe's  woe — if,  indeed,  it  existed — was  so 
hidden  under  the  mask  of  dignified  com- 
posure, that  the  immediate  acceptance  of  her 
resignation  (with  scarcely  a  remark  upon  its 
cause)  followed  as  a  matter  of  course;  and 
the  emancipated  teacher,  after  receiving  the 
wages  due  to  her  for  her  services,  retired  at 
once  to  pack  up  her  small  belongings  pre- 
vious to  leaving  for  ever  the  scene  of  her 
past  labours. 

There   was    no  time   to   lose — for   in    an 
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hour  a  train  for  Philadelphia  would  leave  the 
'  Depot ' — and  during  those  sixty  minutes 
Zoe  had  to  crowd  the  various  tasks  of 
'packing,'  and  writing  a  few  hurried  lines 
to  Seymour — lines  which  would  contain  both 
the  sad  and  the  joyful  news  she  had  to  tell, 
and  which  it  was  her  purpose  to  leave  for 
him  at  his  hotel  on  her  way  to  the  station. 

When  the  hackney-carriage  which  con- 
tained the  contemned  Octaroon  drove  from 
the  door,  the  windows  of  the  house  were 
crowded  by  young  faces  w^atching  the  de- 
parture of  the  French  governess.  They  had 
often  jeered  at  her,  those  thoughtless  chil- 
dren— often,  in  their  unmeaning  merriment, 
avenged  themselves  for  tasks  imposed  by 
the  proud,  dignified  '  mam'selle,'  by  calling 
her  among  themselves  the  '  yaller  gal '  or 
'  nigger  Zo,'  and  other  such-like  terms  of 
ridicule  and  reprobation  ;  but  when  they  saw 
her  go,  and  marked  the  tears  in  her  soft, 
truthful  eyes,  their  hearts  relented,  and  re- 
membering— even  during  the  short  time  that 
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she  had  been  their  teacher — many  a  gentle 
look  and  word  of  kind  encouragement,  they 
thought  for  a  few  passing  moments  regret- 
fully of  the  gentle  Octaroon. 

If  Zoe  had  either  hoped  or  expected  that 
Seymour  would  be  at  home  to  receive  in 
person  the  announcement  of  her  departure, 
she  was  disappointed ;  for,  in  answer  to  her 
question  as  to  whether  he  was  visible,  the 
words  were,  that  he  had  been  gone  out  an  hour. 

'  You  will  give  him  this  note,'  Zoe  said, 
as  she  slipped  a  dollar  into  the  Irish  waiter's 
hand. 

'  Sure  and  I  will,  God  bless  your  purty 
face,'  repHed  the  man.  '  Will  I  be  afther 
running  with  it  now  ? ' 

*  But  you  don't  know  where  he  is  ? '  Zoe 
said,  impatiently. 

'  Sure  an'  I  don't,  but  I  could  ax  afther,' 
said  Paddy,  scratching  his  dishevelled  head ; 
while  Zoe  bade  the  coachman  (for  each 
minute  that  remained  was  valuable)  hurry 
on  towards  the  Depot. 
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Once  in  the  car  she  had  leisure  to  think — 
to  grieve — and  dare  I  add,  seeing  that  the 
telegram  had  summoned  her  on  such  a 
mournful  errand — to  rejoice.  The  despatch 
was  from  Dr.  Lane,  and  gave,  of  course,  no 
particulars  of  her  father's  state;  but  Zoe 
could  not  but  believe  that  his  danger  was 
imminent,  and  also  that  the  recall  had  been 
made  without  his  knowledge,  for  he  would 
not  willingly,  as  she  felt  assured,  have  ex- 
posed her  to  the  danger  to  which  in  the 
Slave  States  he  well  knew  her  to  be  liable. 

Of  that  danger — unaccountable  as  it  may 
appear — she  thought  but  little ;  for  the  in- 
tense happiness  of  feeling  herself  freed  from 
her  hated  matrimonial  ties  swallowed  up  all 
other  images  of  dread.  Besides,  would  not 
Seymour  follow  on  her  footsteps — Seymour, 
who  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  who  would, 
in  the  event  of  her  losing  the  parent  who 
had  shown  himself  so  inefficient  a  protector, 
be  all  in  all  to  her  who  had  not  proved 
herself  wholly  unworthy  of  his  love  ?      And 

VOL.  III.  T 
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so  she  journeyed  on,  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, and  all  the  way  by  railroad,  deeming 
it  the  safest  and  the  swiftest  means  of  arriving 
at  her  journey's  end. 

On  the  particulars  of  that  journey,  totally 
uneventful  as  it  proved,  we  need  not  dwell. 
During  its  progress  Zoe  allowed  herself 
neither  repose  nor  rest,  but  still  went  on 
untiringly,  supported  by  the  anxious  hope 
to  find  her  father  yet  alive,  and  by  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  in  whom,  next  to  Heaven, 
she  placed  her  trust  was  already  following 
on  her  track,  and  would  ere  long  rejoin  her 
in  the  great  capital  of  the  Slave  Power — the 
still  half-deserted  (for  the  yellow-fever  season 
was  yet  scarcely  over)  sun-scorched  city  of 
New  Orleans. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

*  I  thought  to  act  a  solemn  comedy 
Upon  the  painted  scene  of  this  new  world, 
And  to  attain  my  own  peculiar  ends 
By  some  such  plot  of  mingled  good  and  ill 
As  others  weave ;  but  there  arose  a  power 
Which  grasped  and  snatched  the  threads  of  my  device, 
And  turned  it  to  a  net  of  ruin. 

Upon  his  bed  in  the  fifth  story  of  a  poor 
house  in  Canal  Street,  lay  Jaspar  Gordon,  weak 
and  fever-stricken,  but  still  alive,  and  likely 
to  deceive  the  expectations  of  those  who 
had  predicted  that  he  would  never  arise  from 
that  couch  of  suffering  again.  Dr.  Lane, 
who  had  never  ceased  his  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  ail-but  disgraced  and  poverty- 
stricken  planter,  had  attended  him  through  a 
very  sharp  attack  of  fever ;  and  as  during  his 
delirious  ravings,  Gordon  had,  more  than 
once,  asked  for  his  daughter,  the  kind  phy- 
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sician  had  thought  it  his  duty  to  warn  Zoe 
of  her  father's  danger. 

When,  after  a  journey  which  taxed  her 
powers  to  the  utmost,  Zoe  arrived  at  the 
house  to  which  she  had  been  directed  in  the 
telegraph  despatch,  she  was  ushered  by  a 
slipshod  Irish  help  up  the  dirty,  narrow  stair- 
case, to  the  sick  man's  garret. 

'  Is  he  better  ? '  Zoe  said,  in  a  tone  so  low 
that  her  attendant  could  hardly  catch  its 
import;  but  imagination  supplied  the  place 
of  hearing,  and  the  '  Biddy '  of  the  moment 
answered  readily — 

'  Troth  thin,  an'  he  is ;  an'  a  beautiful  sup 
o'  broth  he  had  the  morning,  shurely ! ' 

So  the  girl  mounted  the  hundred  steps 
with  a  lightened  heart,  and  showed  a  smile 
upon  her  fair,  colourless  face  as  she  stood 
beside  her  father's  bed. 

He  did  not  demonstrate  much  satisfaction 
on  her  entrance ;  but  then,  as  Zoe  thought, 
he  was  so  very  weak,  that  any  show  of  deep 
or   strong   emotion   was   neither   likely  nor 
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desirable.  He  seemed  far  more  inclined — 
but  that,  too,  was  but  natural — to  descant,  as 
he  grew  stronger,  rather  upon  his  own  annoy- 
ances and  sorrows  than  upon  hers.  He 
would  talk  for  hours,  as  convalescence  came 
to  be  confirmed,  of  his  own  heavy  misfortunes 
— of  the  defalcation  of  his  friends — and  of 
the  villany  of  the  two  Northern  sharpers, 
into  whose  hands  he  had,  through  his  own 
generous  trustfulness  (such  were  the  words 
he  used),  so  fatally  fallen. 

Zoe  listened  in  sympathizing  silence,  con- 
triving, though  with  difficulty,  to  edge  in  here 
and  there  some  few  sentences  of  her  own,  by 
which  the  egotistical  invalid  became  at  last 
aware  that  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
was  invalid,  and  that  by  Seymour's  aid,  he 
might  find  some  means,  not  only  of  obtaining 
aid  on  his  own  account,  but  also  of  avenging 
himself  on  his  detested  enemy. 

It  was  the  day  succeeding  that  which 
witnessed  the  arrival  of  Zoe  at  the  house 
in  Canal  Street,  where,  in  a  room  adjoining 
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her  father's,  she  had  taken  up  her  abode. 
A  dreary  and  unwholesome-looking  apart- 
ment it  was,  scant  of  furniture,  with  carpet- 
less  floor,  and  sloping  ceiling.  But  cheerless 
as  it  seemed,  we  must  for  aw^hile  leave  Zoe 
to  bear,  as  best  she  might,  her  temporary  dis- 
comforts, whilst  we  explain  to  the  reader, 
in  a  few  words,  some  events  bearing  upon  the 
lives  of  the  humbler  actors  in  our  story. 

When  Braddel],  having  concluded  to  his 
satisfaction  the  '  operation,'  which  more  than 
beggared  the  once  prosperous  Louisianian 
planter,  he,  having  obtained  a  decree  of  the 
Courts,  which  consigned  all  the  worldly  goods 
and  effects  of  Jaspar  Gordon  to  himself, 
and  Mr.  John  Lincoln  Morse,  took  summary 
possession  of  the  house  in  New  Orleans, 
together  with  all  its  rich  and  luxurious  ap- 
purtenances. Into  that  house  he  established, 
as  its  housekeeper  and  care-taker,  the  coloured 
woman  Angelique — Angelique,  whose  offices, 
with  regard  to  the  duties  she  owed  to  Morse, 
were  not  confined  to  those  ostensible  ones; 
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and  whose  daily  talents,  exercised  in  the 
city,  as  a  lady's  hair-dresser,  were  rendered 
lucrative  to  her  new  owner  by  the  skill  of 
the  yellow  woman's  practised  hand.  The 
season  for  the  profitable  transfer  of  residences 
in  New  Orleans  had  not  yet  arrived,  and 
the  Speculators,  as  the  reader  must  be  well 
aware,  not  being  given  to  unnecessary  ex- 
penditure, it  resulted  that  Angelique  was  left 
in  that  laro:e  and  now  desolate  house,  with 
no  fellow-servant  to  bear  her  company,  or  to 
break  the  tedium  of  the  passing  hours. 

Had  it  been  in  her  power,  the  unprincipled 
slave-woman  would  have  filled  those  dreary, 
echoing  rooms  with  female  friends  of  her  own 
race  and  colour,  and  with  'white  gentlemen' — 
young  storekeepers,  and  well-got-up  city  dan- 
dies, who  would  have  been  only  too  ready  to 
while  away  their  idle  hours  in  easy  pleasures; 
and  in  sans  gene  tetes-a-tetes  on  those  luxurious 
sofas  and  divans.  But  this  was  not  to  be, 
for  John  Link's  orders  were  most  strict,  that 
strangers  should  not  enter  even  within  the 
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garden  gate,  and  Angy  knew  too  well  her 
tyrant's  temper,  and  his  erratic  habits,  to 
venture  in  that  respect  in  disobedience  to 
his  command. 

Times  w^ere  now  sadly  changed  for  the 
pleasure-loving  coiffeuse — sadly  changed  since 
the  days  of  her  easy  service  under  the  kind- 
hearted  and  indolent  Creole ;  for  although 
she  had  obtained  one  object  of  her  ambition, 
and  was  at  last  the  acknowledged  mistress 
of  a  white  man,  neither  pleasure  nor  profit 
had  been  the  result  of  her  success. 

Truth  to  say — and  it  is  a  fact  which  no 
one  who  has  followed  her  evil  courses,  will 
regret — Angy  was  a  miserable  woman. 
Miserable,  inasmuch  as  she  was  subjected  to 
the  caprices  and  caresses  of  a  villain  whose 
low  sensuality  and  actual  delight  in  giving 
pain  rendered  her  life  a  daily  and  a  nightly 
penance. 

It  was  only  when  quite  secure — and  these 
occasions  were  of  rare  occurrence — of  Morse's 
certain  and  continued  absence — that  Angy 
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could  venture  on  an  indulgence  in  any  of  her 
favourite  pastimes;  and  often,  even  when 
amusing  herself  at  places  of  public  amuse- 
ment, and  at  the  Quadroon  balls  in  which 
her  soul  had  once  so  eagerly  delighted, 
qualms  of  fear — ^ those  of  conscience  were 
entirely  unknown  to  one  who  had  been 
reared  from  infancy  in  the  vile  slime,  and  in 
the  degrading  atmosphere  which  on  many 
plantations  is  the  portion  of  the  slave — 
qualms  of  fear,  I  say,  would  often  turn  her 
sick  with  dread,  lest  during  her  absence,  her 
brutal  owner  might  return  and  find  her 
absent. 

In  appearance  Angelique  was  greatly 
altered  for  the  worse,  since  the  old  days 
before  Zoe's  mock  marriage  and  departure. 
She  was  no  longer  the  sleek,  well-conditioned 
slave-girl,  with  her  yellow  skin,  bright  and 
polished,  her  crisped,  rippling  hair,  glossy 
with  oil  and  the  daily  brushing,  by  which 
she  strove,  but  strove  in  vain,  to  make  it 
straight  and  curlless  as  the  long  tresses  of 
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the  hated  white  woman.  Such  was  Angy  in 
the  days  when  she  had  leisure  to  be  spiteful, 
and  opportunity  to  carry — with  what  success 
we  have  seen — her  evil  designs  into  exe- 
cution. But  the  regime  employed  by  Mr. 
John  Link  Morse  was  not  calculated  to  in- 
crease either  the  personal  or  mental  at- 
tractions of  those  dependent  on  his  vicious 
and  tyrannic  will ;  so  Angy's  plumpness, 
which  was  her  chief  personal  attraction, 
lessened  day  by  day,  the  salient  bones  de- 
noting, with  the  hollow  cough  that  sounded 
from  her  chest — the  fact  that  dissipation,  a 
changeful  climate,  and  it  might  be  the  want 
of  wholesome  nourishment,  had  entailed 
upon  the  wretched  woman  that  last,  worst 
enemy  of  her  hapless  race — consumption. 

Only  one  of  Mr.  Gordon's  household  ser- 
vants, who  had  come  into  Morse's  possession, 
had  escaped  the  penalty  of  the  'block' — or,  in 
other  words,  all  the  others,  male  and  female, 
with  the  exception  of  Angel ique,  had  been 
knocked  down  at  the  tap  of  the  auctioneer's 
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hammer  to  the  highest  bidder.  Far  and  wide 
had  they  been  scattered,  regardless  of  family- 
ties,  or  home  predilections ;  and  amongst  the 
rest — the  faithful  Sam,  being  a  bachelor,  was 
perhaps  the  least  worthy  of  commiseration, 
had  been  purchased  by  Dr.  Lane,  and  carried 
off  by  that  gentleman  to  his  plantation  on 
the  Mississippi. 

The  close  of  the  month  saw  the  return  of 
Dr.  Lane  to  the  city,  and  with  him  came 
Sam,  who  had  already  become,  by  reason  of 
his  good  temper,  his  industry,  and  above  all 
his  unfailing  cheerfulness,  an  especial  fa- 
vourite with  the  doctor's  family.  Now  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  said  Sam  was  nothing 
loth  to  see  again  the  wilful  Angy — his 
whilom  fellow-servant  during  the  palmy  days 
when,  in  Mr.  Gordon's  liberally-conducted 
menage,  the  domestics  held  high  revel  both 
in  the  gay  town-house,  and  on  pleasant 
Orange  Creek  Plantation ;  for  the  truth  was 
that  the  constant  sight  of  Angy's  charms  had 
wrought  some  havoc  in  the  susceptible  heart 
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of  the  sable  coachman,  and  though  his  esteem 
for  her  was  at  zero,  he  had  not  been  able  to 
witness  her  ill-doings  without  many  a  jealous 
pang,  and  not  a  few  futile  efforts  to  lead  her 
towards  a  better  life. 

Sam's  first  visit  on  his  return  to  the  city 
was  paid  to  Angelique.  And  if  his  sensitive 
feelings  received  a  shock  on  seeing  the 
change  in  the  slave-girl's  appearance,  he  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  consoled  by  the  unusual 
warmth  of  the  welcome  she  accorded  him. 
Angy  was  sitting  alone  in  her  kitchen,  eating 
her  mid-day  meal  (a  repast  which  consisted 
of  nothing  more  strengthening  than  corn- 
bread  soaked  in  molasses)  when  Sam, 
heralding  his  approach  by  a  sonorous  cough, 
displayed  his  beaming  countenance  between 
the  iron  railings  which  surrounded  the 
garden. 

Angelique  started  nervously  from  her  seat 
on  hearing  the  familiar  sound,  and  recognizing 
the  well-known  features  of  her  quondam  ad- 
mirer. 
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'  Why,  Sam/  she  said,  and  her  yellow  face 
grew  flushed  with  agitation ;  '  sure,  boy,  it 
isn't  you;  you  kinder  grain  streaked  me — 
you  did.     I  didn't  'spect  you,  that's  a  fact.' 

*  But  you'll  open  the  gate  for  me  all  de 
same,'  Sam  said.  '  And  Angy,  what's  come 
over  you  ?  You  looks  solomncolly  as  the 
sun  on  a  tombstone  ;  you're  not  riled  with 
me.     /  havn't  done  nufiin,  I  havn't.' 

*  No,  you  havn't  done  nuffin/  broke  in 
Angy,  with  a  spice  of  her  old  spirit — 'but 
every  ting's  gone  ugly,  and  I've  been  sick  a 
long  spell — and  Massa  Link's  a  brute — and 
I'm  blessed  if  I  wouldn't  rather  starve  on  a 
rice  plantation,  and  work  eighteen  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  than  lib  with  the  cust 
Yankee  driver,  who  cut  me  across  the  face 
only  a  week  agone  wid  his  thick  riding-whip. 
Only  see,  Sam,  how  he  marked  me.'  And 
Angy  displayed  a  dark  blue  mark  upon  her 
cheek  to  the  exasperated  Sam,  who,  still 
standing  outside  the  rails,  clenched  his  strong 
fists  in  impotent  wrath. 
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*  I'd  bring  you  in  here  if  I  could,'  the  girl 
went  on  to  say;  '  but  he  never  lets  no 
people  come  to  hum — the  mean,  great  ugly 
crittur ! ' 

*  Well  he  was  that  always,'  Sam  said,  with 
a  reproachful  sigh ;  *  and  I  could  nebber  see 
wid  all  your  broughtens-up,  how  you  could 
look  at  'im.  I  used  to  wonder  at  you,  Angy, 
for  he  war  tarnation  ugly,  wid  a  nose  you 
could  have  hung  a  tea-kettle  on.' 

'  Dat'll  do  now — stop  dar.  If  you  speak 
anudder  word,  you  may  bake  me  into  hoe- 
cakes  if  ever  I  look  at  yer  again/ 

Sam  was  silenced  by  her  hasty  tones — 
silenced  and  angered — but  the  latter  feeling 
was  of  short  duration,  for  Angelique,  with  a 
display  of  penitence  totally  at  variance  with 
her  former  hasty  words,  said,  while  the 
large  tears  chased  one  another  down  her 
cheeks, 

'  I  often  tink,  Sam,  dat  I've  been  a  foolish 
gal,  and  that  Madam  Clarice  and  Miss  Zoe 
was  a  deal  better  dan  dis  Yankee  fellar.' 
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'Better!  I  should  tink  so,'  cried  Sam, 
indignantly.  '  Madam  Clarice,  she  an  angel 
now  in  heaven,  sitting  at  de  golden  gate — 
and  good  Miss  Zoe — Ah,  Angy,  if  you'd  seen 
her  at  the  last  day  afore  she  went  away,  cry- 
ing by  her  blessed  mother's  tomb — and 
putting  flowers — lubly  ones  they  was — on 
little  Freddy's  grave.' 

'  Was  it  she  dat  put  'em  there  ? '  asked 
Angelique,  impetuously,  while  her  bosom 
heaved,  and  she  clasped  her  thin  hands  to- 
gether convulsively.  '  Say  dat  again,  Sam  ; 
say  it  was  her,  and  by  de  Great  Jehovah — 
and  as  He  may  take  pity  on  a  wicked  sinner 
at  de  judgment-day,  I  will  tell  you  some- 
thing. No — not  to  you,  but  to  Massa  Sey- 
mour his  own  self — which  will  make  Miss 
Zoe  bless  de  day  when  she  remembered  dat 
de  wicked  coloured  girl  had  once  a  lilly 
chile  to  lub.' 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

*  Oh,  what  a  thin  partition 
Doth  shut  out  from  the  curious  world  the  knowledge 
Of  evil  deeds  that  have  been  done  in  darkness  ! ' 

'  My  fears  are  windows. 
Through  which  all  eyes  seem  gazing.' 

As  Zoe  confidently  believed  would  be  the 
case,  Seymour  lost  not  a  moment  in  following 
her  to  the  Crescent  City.  Of  course  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  till  such  time  as  the  departure 
of  another  Train  would  enable  him  to  put  his 
design  in  execution.  For  the  gods,  who  have 
ever  inexorably  refused  to  *  annihilate  both 
time  and  space,'  in  order  to  *  make  two  lovers 
happy,'  were  not  likely  to  relent  in  the  matter 
of  steam,  and  in  favour  of  this  ardent  young 
Louisianian  gentleman. 

As  was  the  case  with  Zoe,  Seymour's  sen- 
sations on  readino^  her  few  hurried  lines  were 
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a  compound  of  delight,  self-reproach,  and  well- 
to-be-accounted-for  alarm.  There  was  joy 
indeed  in  the  reflection  that  she  was  free  from 
the  imaginary  ties  which  bound  her  to  her 
villanous  persecutor,  added  to  keen  self-accu- 
sation for  his  own  absence  from  his  post ;  for 
had  he  been  at  hand  to  answer  at  her  call, 
the  girl  he  loved  would  not  have  set  forth 
unprotected  on  a  journey,  the  dangers  of 
which  filled  his  soul  with  apprehensions  for 
her  safety, 

Full  of  these  thoughts,  and  multiplying  as 
he  went  a  thousandfold  the  perils  of  the  way, 
Seymour's  relief  and  satisfaction,  when  he 
found  that  Zoe  had  reached  New  Orleans, 
and  was  under  such  protection  as  it  was  in 
Gordon's  power  to  bestow,  can  easily  be 
imagined. 

The  girl,  in  her  somewhat  confused  despatch, 
had  happily  not  forgotten  one  grand  essential 
to  their  meeting — namely,  her  father's  address 
in  Canal  Street ;  and  it  was  therefore  to  the 
house,  aye, — and  to  the  very  room,  where  the 

VOL.  III.  u 
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invalid  and  his  young  daughter  were  talking 
together  of  his  approaching  advent, — that 
Seymour  at  once  betook  himself. 

Zoe  showed  no  violent  emotion,  either  of 
surprise  or  joy,  when  her  lover,  after  knock- 
ing gently  at  the  door,  stepped  on  tiptoe  to 
the  bedside.     He  *  trod  delicately,'  not  from 
any  especial  liking  to,  or  consideration  for, 
the  sick  man,  but  because  the  lady  of  his  love 
was  there — pale,  sad,  and  anxious,  mourning, 
it  might  be,  by  the  dying  bed  of  her  weak, 
frivolous  father.     That  this  was  not  the  case 
he   felt  assured,  when  Gordon,  stretching  a 
feeble  hand  out  from  the  bed-clothes,  said  he 
was  glad  to  see  him;  while  Zoe,   with  her 
sweet,  shy  smile,  crept  nearer  to  him  ;  so  near 
that  he  could  place  his  arm  around  her  pliant 
form,  and  draw  her  closer  still. 

And  then,  for  it  was  clear  that  measures  for 
Zoe's  safety  could  not  be  too  promptly  taken, 
they  began  to  concert  together  schemes  for 
the  furthering  of  that  important  object.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  for  one  man  to  entertain 
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for  another  a  deeper  and  more  well-earned 
contempt  than  that  which  filled  Charles 
Seymour's  breast  whilst  listening  to  Jaspar 
Gordon's  shifts  and  subterfuges.  Nor  was  the 
feeling  of  repulsion  lessened  when,  through 
the  ugly  chaos  made  up  of  equivocations  de- 
signed to  hide  his  long-continued  selfish 
meannesses,  Seymour  gleaned  some  rays  of 
truth  at  last;  and  saw,  with  a  quickness 
sharpened  by  apprehension  for  her  he  so 
fondly  loved,  that  the  law  gave  Morse  the 
right  to  claim  the  peerless  Zoe  as  his  slave. 

After  the  foreclosing  of  the  mortgages  on 
his  estates,  decrees  had  been  pronounced  in 
Court  which  rendered  Jaspar  Gordon  liable 
for  everything  which  he  possessed,  and — her 
manumission  papers  not  being  forthcoming — 
that  everything  of  course  included  his  slave  and 
daughter,  the  beautiful  Octaroon. 

What  were  in  this  terrible  emergency  the 
best  measures  to  be  taken  ?  To  purchase  Zoe 
of  her  villanous  owner,  at  any  price,  however 
exorbitant,  was  the  first  thought  which  oc- 

u  2 
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curred  to   Seymour;  but  then  it  might  be 
that  Morse,  taking  advantage  of  his  weakness 
for  the  slave,  would  ask  a  '  fancy '  price,  one, 
too,  which  it  might  exceed  the  power  of  the 
lover  to  produce.     Gordon  also    threw    out 
some  objections  to  any  wanton  or  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money,  which  might  be  far  better 
employed  than  in  enriching  one  so  worthless 
and  altogether  ruffianly  as  John  Link  Morse. 
Zoe  was  not  present  at  the  conference  dur- 
ing which  the  delicate  subject  of  her  barter 
was  handled  between  her  lover  and  the  whilom 
Southern  slave -owner.    Her  proud  spirit  would 
have   sorely  chafed    to    hear   that   the    loss 
of  her  purchase-money  would  so  straiten  the 
means  of  the  generous-hearted  Seymour,  that 
it  might  take  many  years  of  strict  economy 
before  the  consequences  of  his  uncalculating 
liberality    would    cease   to    be   remembered. 
Happily,  however,  for  the  chances  of  a  deci- 
sion   being  arrived    at,  Zoe — it  was    nearly 
dusk,  and  some  medicine  was  required  for  her 
father — had,  unknown  to  the  two  busily-en- 
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gaged  gentlemen,  betaken  herself,  with  her 
thick  veil  lowered,  and  her  large  brown  cloak 
drawn  closely  round  her,  to  the  nearest  store 
where  *  drugs  and  chemicals '  could  be  pro- 
cured for  Mr.  Gordon's  ailments. 

She  had  not  been  long  absent  before  the 
preliminaries  of  the  future  proceedings  were 
decided  on.  There  was  an  English  merchant 
vessel  anchored  within  a  stone's-throw  off  the 
Levee ;  and  in  her — she  was  bound  to  sail  for 
Liverpool  on  the  morrow — Seymour  nothing 
doubted  that,  by  an  unsparing  distribution  of 
golden  Eagles,  to  say  nothing  of  the  mighty 
auxiliaries  they  would  have  on  board,  in  the 
shape  of  honest,  liberty-loving  hearts,  a  pas- 
sage might  be  ensured  for  himself  and  Zoe  to 
the  Old  World. 

*  And,  my  dear  sir,  when  you  are  all  right 
again,  we  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  once 
more  amongst  us,'  said  the  lover,  whose  heart, 
in  its  overflowing  happiness,  warmed  even  to 
that  weak-minded  sensualist.  '  I  shall  not  be 
a  rich  man,  either  in  France  or  England ;  but 
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I   shall,  I   trust,  have  enough  to  make  Zoe 
happy,  and  that  is  all  I  crave  for.' 

The  object  of  this  unselfish  remark  entered 
unobserved  as  he  was  speaking,  and  stealing 
softly  behind  him,  laid  her  hand  trustingly 
upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned  round  hastily, 
and  looked  fondly  on  the  lovely  face,  beaming 
with  its  new-found  happiness. 

'Child,  where  have  you  been?'  he  asked 
anxiously,  seeing  that  she  wore  her  veil  and 
bonnet.  '  It  is  as  much  as  that  most  precious 
life  of  yours  is  worth  to  leave  the  house.  Pro- 
mise me  that  till  I  come  again  you  will  not 
stir.' 

The  girl  laughed  lightly. 

'What  can  you  fear?'  she  said.  *For 
that  horrid  man — so  I  am  told  by  Dr.  Lane, 
is  gone  a  journey  into  Arkansas ;  and  there  is 
no  one  else  who — ' 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  Seymour  noticed 
that  the  colour  called  up  by  exercise  faded 
from  her  cheek. 

'  Who  ?  '  he   repeated.       *  What    do   you 
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mean,  my  darling,  and  why  do  you  look  pale 
and  frightened  ? ' 

'Nothing — indeed  nothing,'  she  replied. 
*  Only  there  was  a  man,  whose  name  I  don't 
remember,  but  who  was  on  board  the  boat, 
and  knew  Mm — Zoe  could  never  bring  herself 
to  say  Link  Morse's  name — *  at  least  so  Dr. 
Corsten  told  me ;  and  he — ' 

*  Well,  what  of  him  ? '  broke  in  Gordon, 
querulously.  *  You  mean  Braddell,  of  course. 
Speak  out  then.     What  about  him  ? ' 

'  Only  that  I  can't  help  thinking — but  I 
may  be  wrong,  for  it  was  nearly  dark,  and  I 
only,  that  I  remember,  saw  him  twice — but  I 
can't  help  thinking  that  I  met  this  Braddell, 
as  you  call  him,  in  the  street  to-night,  and — ' 

But  she  was  stopped  by  Seymour  starting 
from  his  chair. 

*  Stay  here,'  he  cried,  '  and  for  your  life 
don't  move.  I  shall  go  no  farther  than  the 
"  Royal  Lily,"  and  return  in  twenty  minutes, 
or  less.  Fasten  the  door  after  me  with  bolt 
and  key ;  and  Zoe,  precious  one,'  he  whispered, 
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'  be  sure  you  open  it  to  none  but  me,  and  only 
when  you  hear  three  knocks  struck  thus 
against  the  panel.' 

He  suited  the  action  to  the  word  by  giving 
three  taps  in  a  peculiar  fashion  on  the  door ; 
and  then,  after  snatching  one  hurried  kiss,  he 
rushed  away,  descending  the  steep  winding 
stairs  two  steps  at  a  time,  until  he  reached 
the  narrow  entrance-hall. 

He  never  looked  either  to  the  right  hand 
or  the  left,  after  he  emerged  into  the  street ; 
and  therefore  failed  to  notice,  watching 
the  abode  of  Zoe  and  her  father  with  eager 
eyes,  a  tall  and  burly  man,  wrapt  in  a  large 
Mexican  poncho,  who  during  the  last  fifteen 
minutes  had  stood  there,  half-concealed  by 
the  projecting  angle  of  a  neighbouring  house. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

*  No  more  alone  througli  the  world's  wilderness, 

No  more  companlonless 
Where  solitude  is  like  despair.' 

It  was  striking  eight  by  the  old  cathedral 
clock  when  Seymour,  hastening  at  headlong 
pace  towards  the  Levee,  felt  himself  jostled 
by  some  person  running  at  an  equal  rate  in 
a  contrary  direction.  There  was  no  time 
for  explanation  or  apology,  and  Seymour  was 
pursuing  his  way  as  rapidly  as  before,  when 
he  felt  his  arm  unceremoniously  seized,  and, 
looking  round,  he  perceived,  by  the  light  of 
a  gas-lamp  under  which  he  was  standing, 
that  the  individual  guilty  of  this  breach  of 
good  manners  was  no  less  a  personage  than 
Mr.  Gordon's  ci-devant  black  coachman,  Sam. 
For  a  moment  the  two  men  looked  at  one 
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another  in  surprise,  and  then  Seymour,  after 
a  passing  expression  of  goodwill,  was  again 
rushing  on  towards  the  river,  when  Sam  said 
emphatically, 

*  You  not  go  dat  way  at  all,  Massa  Sey- 
mour ;  you  go  to  Quadroon  ball  at  de  Globe, 
and  talk  to  Angy — Angy  got  sometink  good 
to  say  to  you.  Sometink,'  he  whispered, 
standing  on  his  toes,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
Seymour's  ear,  '  sometink  about  Missy  Zoe's 
papers — it  is,  sare.'  And  having  delivered 
this  hint  in  a  manner  singularly  oratorical 
and  sententious,  Sam  waited  for  the  result 
of  his  information. 

At  first,  Seymour  felt  inclined  to  treat 
the  whole  affair  as  a  trick — not  of  Sam's, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  honest  and  single- 
hearted,  but  of  the  coquettish  Angy's,  who, 
he  w^as  well  aware,  would  go  considerable 
lengths  to  entrap  an  eligible  white  partner 
to  the  balls  in  question.  At  first,  then,  he 
felt  disposed  to  pay  no  heed  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  his  sable  friend ;  but  a  few  more 
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minutes'  attention  to  the  latter's  eager  expla- 
nations altered  Seymour's  first  impression  of 
the  matter ;  and,  after  a  moment  given  to 
thought,  he,  after  liberally  rewarding  Sam 
for  his  intelligence,  pursued  his  course 
towards  the  Levee  even  more  rapidly,  if 
possible,  than  before. 

As  he  walked  on  with  long,  impatient 
strides,  his  mind  was  being  made  up  as  to 
his  future  course  to  be  pursued.  That  he 
would  go  to  the  Quadroon  ball  at  the  Globe 
— which  place,  according  to  Sam,  was  the 
only  one  where  Angy  would  consent  to  meet 
him — was  a  measure,  unpleasant  though  it 
was,  soon  decided  on  by  Seymour;  but  in 
the  meantime  there  was  business  to  be  done 
at  the  Wharf,  which  it  would  be  hardly 
prudent  to  neglect ;  for,  after  all,  Angelique, 
who  was  the  incarnation  of  deception  and 
trickery,  might  not  in  reality  be  in  pos- 
session of  the  all-important  papers,  and  in 
that  case  the  necessity  would  still  remain 
as  urgent  as  before  for  the  unemancipated 
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slave  girl's  immediate  flight  from  the  hated 
city,  where 

*  The  curse  of  Cain 
Might  fall  like  a  flail  on  the  garnered  grain, 
And  strike  her  to  the  earth  1 ' 

But  while  Charles  Seymour  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  *  Royal  Lily,'  making  arrange- 
ments with  a  bluff,  red-faced  skipper  for  the 
passage-money  and  for  other  items  requisite 
to  Miss  Gordon's  accommodation  and  com- 
fort during  the  voyage,  other  heads  were  at 
work,  and  actively  too,  in  circumventing  all 
his  plans.  For  one  great,  and  it  might  be 
fatal,  mistake  in  Angy's  calculations  had 
been  made ;  and  instead  of  being,  as  the 
woman  imagined,  far  away  in  the  lawless 
State  of  Arkansas,  John  Link  Morse  was 
at  that  very  moment  in  New  Orleans  (having 
arrived  there  but  an  hour  before  Sam's  inter- 
view with  his  housekeeper),  and  had  already 
been  informed  by  Braddell  of  Zoe's  reap- 
pearance in  the  city. 

The   two   men   were   walking   backwards 
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and  forwards  in  front  of  the  tall  house  in 
Canal  Street,  in  the  uppermost  story  of 
which  their  intended  victim  sat  in  her  lonely 
chamber,  with  a  radiant  brow  and  a  heart 
so  filled  up  to  the  brim  with  happiness, 
that  (dark  as  the  world  had  been  before, 
and  full  of  wearying  sorrows),  there  was  now 
an  atmosphere  of  such  clear  joy  around  her, 
that,  like  the  imprisoned  bird  let  loose  to 
try  its  pinions  in  the  summer  air,  there 
seemed,  to  use  the  poet's  words, 

'  Nothing  on  earth,  or  sea,  or  air, 
Too  bold,  too  bright,  too  great,  too  gay, 
For  spirits  like  hers  to  dare.' 

In  a  few  hours — hours  which  would  pass 
so  quickly  in  thoughts  of  Seymour's  love 
and  faithfulness — she  would  no  longer  be 
alone — no  longer  feel  that  if  in  this  cold 
and  heartless  world,  where,  cold  and  heart- 
less though  it  is,  some  have  found  friends 
and  sympathizers,  she  was  doomed  to  a 
solitude — the  more  oppressive  from  her  keen 
yearning   after   love   and    tenderness.      But 
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this  was  over  now,  and  on  the  earth  Zoe 
could  think  of  none  to  envy — none  whose 
*  prime  of  bliss'  she  could  compare  with 
hers;  for  Seymour  was  at  last  her  own, 
and  she — ah !  there  was  no  danger  hovering 
near  her  now — for  so  great  and  powerful 
did  she  deem  him,  that  every  wrong  that 
slavery  heaps  upon  its  victims  seemed  light- 
ened by  his  presence;  and  even  the  sight 
of  the  base  man  to  whom  she  owed  her 
wretchedness  could  scarce  have  called  up  in 
her  mind  an  actual  fear  that  he  could  work 
her  harm. 

It  was  a  pleasant  thought  just  then  that 
she  could  come  to  Charley  Seymour's  arms 
in  all  her  white -robed  innocence.  The 
'  brand '  upon  her  brow  was  one  that  time 
could  not  efface,  but  for  eternity  the  stainless 
raiment  of  her  purity  would  be  hers ;  for  she 
had  passed  unscathed  through  the  hot  furnace- 
blast  of  fierce  temptation,  and  could  with 
a  meek  but  hopeful  heart  lift  up  her  pure 
hands  to  God. 
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Seymour,  when,  on  his  return,  he  looked 
upon  her  peaceful  face,  wondered  a  little  at 
its  tranquil  joyousness,  and  could  (but  for 
that  very  calm)  have  almost  fancied  that 
Sam  the  coachman  had  been  beforehand 
with  him  with  the  news  he  brought  — 
namely,  that  their  hurried  flight  might,  even 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  be  a  needless  act. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

'  Woman,  in  her  deepest  degradation, 
Holds  something  sacred,  something  undefiled, 
Some  pledge  and  keepsake  of  her  higher  nature ; 
And,  like  the  diamond  in  the  dark,  retains 
Some  quenchless  gleam  of  the  celestial  light. 

On  the  night  of  the  first  of  October,  1860, 
the  large  room  in  the  Globe  Hotel,  where 
the  second-class  Quadroon  balls  were  habitu- 
ally held,  was  crowded  with  visitors  of  both 
sexes.  The  weather,  although  the  dangerous 
yellow-fever  season  was  fast  wearing  out, 
was  still  warm  enough  to  make  the  coloured 
ladies  and  their  American  partners  rejoice 
that  the  widely=opened  doors  and  windows 
admitted  a  free  current  of  air  through  the 
already  overfilled  ball-room. 

Dancing  (it  was  a  very  laissez-aller  species 
of  indulgence  in  that  popular  pastime)  had 
been  carried  on   since  the  hour  of  ten,  at 
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which  time  the  signal  for  the  commencement 
of  the  amusement  had  been  given,  and  the 
doors  were  thrown  open  to  the  pleasure- 
loving  public. 

Angelique,  true  to  the  promise  she  had 
made  to  meet  Charles  Seymour  at  the  Globe, 
and  then  and  there  to  make  such  amends  as 
lay  in  her  power  for  the  mischief  she  had 
wrought,  betook  herself  betimes  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  She  was  dressed  as  became  her 
position  as  mistress  to  a  rich  white  man — that 
is  to  say,  she  had  loaded  her  person  with 
showy  finery,  and  hung  such  strings  of  mimic 
gold  and  jewels  round  her  neck  and  arms,  that 
as  she  entered  through  the  doorway,  her  ap- 
pearance in  such  wondrous  '  braverie,'  caused 
the  low,  coloured  rabble  round  the  entrance 
to  shout  in  loud  applause. 

Angy  had,  as  I  before  remarked,  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  charms  which, 
but  a  few  months  before,  had  caused  her  to 
be  sought  for  as  a  partner  in  the  dance,  as 
often  as  any  of  the  fairer  frail  ones  who  came 
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to  parade  their  attractions  in  those  haunts  of 
vice.  But  though  fallen  from  her  pride  of 
beauty,  Angy  was  not  altogether  a  young 
woman  to  be  overlooked,  and  she  had  already 
dashed  through  more  than  one  half-frantic 
galop — the  while  the  clanging  music  of  a 
loud  brass  band  sounded  through  the  open 
doors  and  windows — before  the  man  whose 
entrance  she  had  never  for  a  moment  ceased 
to  watch  for,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
room. 

Seymour,  for  the  reader  need  not  be  told 
that  he  it  was  on  whom  the  coloured  woman's 
gaze  was  fixed,  stood  for  a  moment  looking 
round,  as  though  in  search  of  some  particular 
individual  in  the  thronged  saloon.  He  did 
not  seek  long  in  vain,  for  Angy,  her  dance 
being  over  and  the  music  hushed,  advanced 
towards  him  with  her  partner,  whom  she, 
without  ceremony,  dismissed.  This  done — 
and  no  fine  lady  in  the  city  could  have  per- 
formed the  duty  better — she  took  Seymour's 
unoffered   arm,  and   led   him   to   the  place 
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where  refreshments  were  being  served. 
There  were  no  strong  drinks  provided  there 
for  the  coloured  beauties,  but  only  lemonade, 
iced  water,  and  suchlike  harmless  beverages^ 
for  their  delectation  and  refreshment. 

'  You  have  something  to  say  to  me  ? '  were 
Seymour's  opening  words.  He  tried  to  speak 
them  calmly,  but  his  heart  beat  fast  with 
eager  expectation. 

'  Well,  I  had, '  was  the  coquettishly  sound- 
ing reply;  'but  I  'xpect  you'll  say  a  civil 
word  or  two  before  I  tell  you.  I  habn't  seen 
you  in  the  city  for  a  long  spell,  and — ' 

'  Come,  Angy,  this  won't  do,'  said  Seymour, 
trying  to  call  a  smile  up  to  his  lips.  'We 
are  old  friends,  you  know,  and  besides,  fine 
as  you  are  (and  he  touched  the  great  glass 
purple  beads  upon  her  wrists),  a  little  help 
sometimes  doesn't  come  amiss  to  any  of  us.' 

'It  isn't  for  that,'  she  cried,  interrupting 
him  vehemently.  '  It  is  for  her — only  for 
her,  mind — only  for  Miss  Zoe  !  I  hated  her 
her  once,  as  much  as  any  woman  ever  hated 
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man  or  d — 1 ;  but  now  I'd  like  to  make  it 
up  to  her,  for — for,  I  b'lieve,  I'm  dying — 
gwine  to  jine  my  little  Freddy,  and  it  was 
she — I  never  knew  till  now  who  'twas — that 
put  the  flowers  on  his  grave,  the  bright  May- 
day I  found  'em  there.' 

They  were  standing,  while  she  spoke,  in 
the  midst  of  a  group  of  curious  listeners,  so 
Seymour  drew  her  gently  to  a  corner  where 
they  had  less  chance  of  being  overheard,  and 
said,  soothingly, 

*  Time  enough,  poor  soul,  to  think  of  death 
and  dismal  things.  It  may  be  there  are 
happy  days,  and  a  far  better  life,  before  you. 
Only  help  me  to  restore,  if  it  lies  in  your 
power,  the  papers  which  that  villain  Morse 
stole  from  Miss  Gordon,  and  I  swear  to  you, 
that  at  any  price,  I  will  purchase  you  of  your 
present  master,  and  then  let  you  choose  your 
home  where  and  with  whom  you  will.' 

'  You're  berry  good,  Massa  Seymour,'  the 
woman  faltered.  '  But  it's  little  use  I'd  make 
of  freedom  now.     I'd  like  though  to  see  him 
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hanged,  that  I  would,'  she  added,  with  Yin- 
dictive  hate,  '  but  there's  no  such  luck,  I  cal- 
culate, a  coming  yet  awhile.  I*ve  got  the 
papers  wid  me ;'  and,  as  she  said  the  words, 
she  drew  a  packet  from  her  breast,  and  hardly 
had  she  deposited  them  in  Seymour's  out- 
stretched hands,  when  a  sudden  blow  upon 
her  wrist  caused  her  to  scream  aloud  with 
pain. 

'  Tarnation ! '  shouted  a  voice,  which  she 
recognized  at  once  as  that  of  her  detested 
owner.  '  Tarnation  !  what  are  you  about,  you 
cussed  infernal  nigger?  you're  coming  the  large 
"  licks  "  now,  I  kalculate.'  And  Morse,  with 
the  never-failing  palmetto  hat  stuck  defiantly 
on  his  head,  glared  fire  and  fury  at  Angelique 
and  her  companion.  At  the  first  symptoms  of 
a  *  row,'  a  crowd  had  closed  in  round  the  dis- 
putants, and  already  ominous  whispers  were 
passing  from  one  to  another  of  the  wonder- 
ing spectators. 

'  My,'  said  a  handsome  mulatto  girl,  forcing 
her  way  into  a  good  place,  for  the  gratifica- 
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tion  of  her  curiosity,  "  My,  but  there'll  be 
knifing  there,  I  reckon.  Hasn't  he  got  his 
dander  up  ?  He  looks  awful  ugly ; '  and  as 
she  said  the  words,  she  sidled  up  to  Seymour, 
whose  handsome  face,  shaded  by  the  gold- 
brown,  waving  hair,  whose  hue  she  especially 
admired,  had  already,  during  his  short  stay  in 
the  room,  attracted  her  attention. 

Meanwhile  Morse  had  laid  a  brutal  hand 
on  Angelique,  and  his  hard  fingers  closing  on 
her  uncovered  arm,  gave  her  a  foretaste  of 
the  tortures  about  to  be  her  portion.  In- 
stinctively the  wretched  woman,  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  her  pain  and  terror,  appealed  in 
wild,  imploring  accents  to  Charles  Seymour 
for  protection;  and  he — was  it  likely  that, 
with  his  darling's  claim  to  freedom  safe  in 
his  possession,  and  owing  all  to  that  poor 
trembling  sinner,  she  would  seek  his  aid  in 
vain? 

If  there  were  men  in  that  assemblage  who 
deemed  the  rights  of  a  slaveowner  over  his 
human  property  too  sacred  to  be  interfered 
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with,  Charles  Seymour  was  not  of  their  num- 
ber; for,  exasperated  by  the  sight  of  Zoe's 
hated  enemy,  and  full  of  gratitude  to  the 
hapless  victim  of  the  coward's  brutality,  he, 
without  a  thought  of  future  consequences, 
aimed  a  blow  with  his  clenched  fist  at  Morse, 
which  sent  him  reeling  back  amongst  the 
crowd. 

It  was  no  child's  touch  upon  his  cheek — 
that  stroke  which  left  its  mark  for  many  a 
week  where  it  had  fallen — but  heavy  though 
it  was,  Morse,  in  his  mad  fury,  felt  the  pain 
no  more  than  if  a  fly  had  settled  on  his 
face,  and  searching,  with  true  *  rowdy'  instinct, 
for  the  ever-ready  bowie  knife,  would  have 
avenged  his  wrongs  with  one  sharp,  well- 
directed  thrust,  had  not  his  intention  been 
frustrated  by  those  who  stood  around. 

Seymour  had  friends  amongst  that  motley 
crew,  whose  aid  was  more  efficient  than  the 
admiring  slave-girl's  screams  of  fear;  and 
when  the  ruffian  raised  his  hand  to  strike, 
a  dozen  men  stood  forth  and  held  him  fast, 
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whilst  the  young  Southerner  remembering, 
even  in  that  time  of  wild  excitement,  that 
for  Zoe's  sake  his  life  was  precious,  left,  after 
some  hurried  words  of  thanks  to  his  pre- 
servers, that  scene  of  murderous  gaiety,  and 
with  Zoe's  precious  papers  held  tightly  in  his 
hand,  walked  swiftly  away  in  the  direction  of 
Canal  Street. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

*  I  oft  have  thouglit 
That  could  we,  by  some  spell  of  magic,  change 
The  world  and  its  inhabitants  to  stone, 
In  the  same  attitude  they  now  are  in. 
What  fearful  glances  downward  might  we  cast 
Into  the  hollow  chasms  of  human  life ! ' 

'  Slick,  Sam/  cried  Angy.  '  You  cut  away 
as  if  a  catamount  was  at  your  heels,  and  tell 
the  doctor  all  about  Miss  Zoe  and  the  papers.' 

She  had  escaped,  after  Seymour's  exit  from 
the  ball-room,  and  panting  with  agitation,  had 
found  the  faithful  Sam  watching  at  the  door 
for  a  sight  of  his  repentant  friend. 

*  But  what  hab  I  to  tell  him  ? '  asked  Sam, 
looking  sorely  puzzled  at  the  order  given  him. 

'  Ah !  go  away,  you  stoopid  fellah.  Tell 
him  dat  Hell  Morse  is  rale  mad  and  ugly  now, 
and  dat  dare'll  be  mischief  done  if  he  don't 
keep  an  eye  on  Massa  Seymour  and  Miss  Zoe. ' 
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'  But  dis  cliile  don't  see,'  began  poor  Sam, 
scratching  his  woolly  head  despairingly ;  for 
he  was  full  of  anxiety  for  his  kind  friends  and 
patrons,  and  Angy's  half-explanations  were 
anything  but  satisfactory. 

*  Don't  see — dat's  nonsense.  You  don't 
need  to  see — ^you  jez  do  what  I  tell  you, 
and  no  more.'  She  took  Sam's  broad  black 
hand  in  hers,  as  she  concluded  her  pe- 
remptory command,  and  held  it  for  a  mo- 
ment fast.  '  I'm  gwine  to  die  myself,  Sam, 
berry  soon.  I  habn't  a  month's  breath  left 
in  me.  Look  at  dis  blood,  Sam — it's  as  red 
as  dere's  is  that  break  our  hearts.'  And  as 
she  said  the  words  she  spread  before  his  face 
a  coarse  calico  handkerchief,  stained  with  a 
crimson  tinge.  *  Look  here — I  cough  dat 
way  all  through  the  day  and  night ;  I've  got 
one  comfort  though,  I'll  cheat  that  scoundrel 
Morse  of  his  two  thousand  dollars.  He 
could  have  clared  dat  for  me  awhile  ago, 
but  now  I've  fixed  his  flint,  and  he'll  only 
have  poor  Angy's  bones  and  cusses.' 
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She  laughed — it  was  an  unnatural  display 
of  merriment  which  made  Sam's  blood  run 
cold  within  him,  and  then — silent  and  gloomy 
she  turned  away — taking,  as  her  companion 
thought,  the  way  towards  the  burial- 
ground. 

Late  as  was  the  hour — for  eleven  o'clock 
had  struck — Seymour  did  not  hesitate  to 
knock  at  Mr.  Gordon's  door,  in  the  hope  that 
his  triumph  might  be  shared  by  her  whose 
happiness  was  for  ever  bound  up  in  his 
own. 

Jaspar  Gordon  was  still  awake,  but  he 
answered  Seymour's  summons  for  admit- 
tance sulkily,  and  in  the  voice  of  an  ill- 
used  invalid  whose  slumbers  have  not  met 
with  their  due  meed  of  respectful  consider- 
ation. The  room  was  dimly  lighted  by  one 
solitary  candle,  and  near  the  table  on  which 
it  stood  Zoe  was  seated,  with  her  lustrous 
head — on  which  the  rays  were  faintly  shim- 
mering— bent  over  a  book  that  rested  on 
her  lap. 
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She  started  at  her  lover's  entrance,  and 
the  faint  colour  rose  to  her  cheek. 

'  My  darling,'  he  whispered,  and  there  was 
a  strange  thrill  of  exultation  in  his  voice — 
*  My  darling — I  have  returned  at  last,  and 
not  come  empty-handed.  See — here  is  my 
wedding-present.'  He  placed  the  papers 
Angy  had  surrendered  to  him  in  Zoe's  hands, 
and  after  explaining  when,  and  how  they 
came  into  his  possession,  he  added  in  a  tone 
of  tender  triumph — '  You  are  free  at  last,  my 
treasure  !  Free  as  the  birds  that  carol  in  the 
sky  !  Free  as  the  balmy  breezes  that  soon, 
please  God,  shall  waft  us  from  this  doomed 
and  blighted  land.' 

But  a  short  while  ago  Zoe  would  have  re- 
ceived the  news  he  brought  her  with  all  the 
wild  enthusiasm  of  delight  which  Seymour 
loved  to  read  upon  her  eloquent  face ;  but 
now — now,  when  her  cup  of  happiness  seemed 
filled  up  to  the  brim — there  was  no  room 
for  one  more  drop  in  the  sweet,  overflowing 
measure. 
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She  raised  her  loving  eyes  to  his,  and  said 
in  her  low,  loving  tones, 

'  How  can  I  pay  you  for  such  gifts,  dear 
love  ?  How  show  my  life-long  gratitude  for 
your  unfailing  offices  of  kindness  ?  Ah, 
Charles,  I  am  too  happy!  Life  at  last  seems 
opening  out  before  me  in  such  a  flash  of  joy 
and  brightness,  that  I  have  been  praying 
that  I  be  not  dazzled  by  the  flood  of 
light.' 

She  would  have  said  more,  perhaps,  but 
for  the  passionate  fire  which  gleamed  out 
from  her  lover's  eyes;  and,  to  escape  its 
burning  influence,  she  hid  her  face  upon  his 
breast,  while  he  with  loving  hands,  that 
trembled  in  his  deep  emotion,  smoothed  the 
bright  luxuriant  hair,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  its  shining  braids. 

Sleep — already  on  its  way  to  Mr.  Gordon's 
pillow — had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  invalid 
during  that  short  whispered  colloquy ;  so 
they  seemed  quite  alone  in  their  deep,  trust- 
ing love,  with  only  One  unslumbering  Eye 
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to  watch  and  guard  them   from   their  own 
hearts'  fierce  temptation. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  stillness  only 
broken  by  the  beating  of  their  quickened 
pulses,  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  hurrying 
up  the  stairs  aroused  them  from  their  trance  of 
passion,  and  in  another  moment  the  door  was 
thrown  violently  open,  and  Morse,  followed 
by  his  satellite  Braddell,  burst  into  the  room. 

'  Here  you  are  ! '  yelled  the  former ;  *  and, 
by  Gawd,  if  I  don't  sling  you  into  h —  now, 

may  I  be .     What !  yer  sparking  with 

my  wife  here,  are  you?  Precious  cool,  I 
reckon,  aren't  you  now?  But  yer  a'most 
used  up,  I  guess.  Here,  Braddell,  take  the 
nigger  gal  away.  She's  a  nice  lot,  she  is. 
I  say,  come  along,  you — '  and  he  used  an 
expression  too  coarse  for  repetition  here — 
*  and  behave  yourself,  or  you'll  get  a  touch 
of  the  cowhide,  I  calculate.' 

During  this  speech,  Seymour  had  hastily 
risen,  and  stood  confronting  the  insolent 
speaker ;  while  Zoe,  pale  as  death,  but  with 
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brave  resolution  flashing  from  her  eyes,  was 
encircled  by  his  protecting  arm.  The  situa- 
tion— he  could  not  disguise  it  from  him- 
self— was  one  of  danger,  for  he  was  totally 
unarmed ;  and  Gordon,  who  was  weak  from 
the  effects  of  fever,  was  powerless  to  aid 
him.  One  glance  he  turned  towards  the 
bed,  and  saw  that  its  occupant,  roused  by 
Morse's  entrance,  had  risen  to  a  sitting  pos- 
ture, and  with  chattering  teeth  was  making 
fruitless  efforts  to  speak.  Then  Seymour, 
aware  how  terrible  would,  in  the  event  of  a 
conflict,  be  the  odds  against  him,  resolved, 
sorely  against  the  grain,  to  temporize  with 
the  enemy,  and  answered,  with  a  fruitless 
effort  at  composure, 

'  Mr.  Morse,  this  intrusion  on  your  part 
is  totally  unauthorized ;  nor  can  you,  as  you 
must  be  well  aware,  claim  this  lady  as  your 
wife.  Before  Miss  Gordon  left  New  York, 
she  ascertained  that,  being  yourself  a  married 
man,  the  ceremony  which  bound  her  to  you 
was  an  illegal  one,  and  that — ' 
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But  here  be  was  interrupted  by  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  Morse,  in  which  expression 
of  amusement  he  was  joined  by  Braddell, 
who,  after  it  had  subsided,  said  jeeringly, 

'  Why,  stranger,  what  an  everlasting  coon 
you  must  have  been  to  believe  in  that  'ere 
mouthful  of  moonshine!  Where  was  you 
raised  now,  to  think  the  squire  would  con- 
clude to  u-nite  himself  with  a  coloured  gal  ? 
She  looks  uncommon  bright  though,  the 
crittur  does,  and  she'd  realize  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  that's  a  fact,  to-morrow.' 

As  he  said  the  coarse,  insulting  words,  the 
two  men,  as  if  moved  by  a  simultaneous 
impulse,  advanced  a  step  towards  the  girl, 
who  stood  there  with  her  noble  head  thrown 
back,  as  if  daring  them  to  lay  a  sacrilegious 
hand  upon  the  form  that  Seymour  loved; 
whilst  he,  with  a  heart  beating  now  with 
the  savage  fury  of  a  wild  beast  at  bay, 
released  his  betrothed  from  his  grasp,  and, 
flinging  her  behind  him,  prepared  for  the 
coming  contest. 
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Braddell  was  foremost  in  the  attack.  He 
was  a  powerfully-built  New  Englander,  with 
broad  massive  shoulders,  and  a  neck  thick 
and  muscular  as  a  bull's ;  but,  formidable  as 
was  the  man's  size  and  strength,  no  sooner 
had  he  come  within  arm's  length  of  the 
shrinking  girl,  than  Seymour,  who  had  learned 
in  the  Parisian  schools  the  science  of  self- 
defence,  felled  him  to  the  ground  with  one 
well-directed  blow,  and  then,  with  his  keen 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  slighter  and  more 
cowardly  ruffian,  he  stood  ready  for  what 
might  follow. 

'Brave  heart!'  cried  Zoe,  her  passionate 
blood  on  fire  with  excitement,  and  already 
confident  of  victory  for  the  man  she  idolized. 

Brave  heart!  Ah!  brave  indeed,  and 
chivalrous  as  brave ;  but,  alas  !  the  beatings 
in  that  noble  breast  were  numbered,  for 
Death,  alas !  was  taking  part  against  him, 
and  the  fatal  arrow  was  already  sped  which 
was  to  still  Charley  Seymour's  pulse  for 
ever ! 

VOL.  III.  T 
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With  a  savage  howl,  and  a  malediction 
awful  to  hear  from  human  lips,  Morse  saw 
his  companion  fall,  and  then — it  was  the  affair 
of  one  short  dreadful  moment — the  loud 
report  of  a  pistol  sounded  through  the  room, 
and  a  heavy  fall  announced  that  the  deadly 
weapon  had  done  its  hateful  work ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

'  The  air 
Is  changed  to  vapours,  such  as  the  dead  breathe 
In  charnel  pits !    Pah !    I  am  choked !    There  creeps 
A  clinging,  black,  contaminating  mist 
Around  me.' 

He  was  quite  dead!  The  ball  from  Morse's 
revolver  had  struck  him  on  the  forehead,  and 
he  had  died  without  a  pang  or  groan.  Zoe, 
when  she  saw  her  lover  fall,  neither  screamed 
nor  fainted,  but  stood  over  him  with  her  tall 
form  erect,  and  with  eyes  in  which  there 
shone  the  fire  of  incipient  madness,  glaring 
with  frantic  menace  at  his  murderer. 

For  a  moment  Morse  stood  irresolute,  and 
as  if  struck  with  consternation  at  his  own 
daring  act,  for  Seymour  was  no  obscure  and 
penniless  *  coloured  man,'  but  a  gentleman 

Y  2 
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well  known  and  much  considered,  so  that  his 
murder  would  too  surely  make  a  stir  and 
noise  even  in  the  City,  where  nightly  brawls 
and  murderous  assaults  are  too  common  to 
excite  much  wonder  or  indignation.  For  a 
moment,  then,  he  stood  irresolute,  but  was 
roused  to  action  by  Braddell,  who  having 
quickly  regained  his  feet,  laid  a  heavy  hand 
upon  his  fellow-ruffian's  shoulder,  with  the 
remark  that  they'd  '  better  take  the  girl 
away,  and  then  make  tracks  for  Texas — 
Arkansas — anywhere,  in  short,  till  the  affair 
should  be  blown  over  and  forgotten.' 

'  'Spose  there  ain't  no  use  to  call  in  the 
doctor,'  he  whispered,  taking  refuge  in  '  chaff' 
from  the  uneasy  feelings  which  the  presence 
of  death  had  called  up  even  in  his  guilt- 
hardened  breast. 

The  words  were  said  in  jest,  but  were  an- 
swered —  curiously  enough  —  by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  very  individual  of 
whom  he  had  spoken;  for  Sam  had  per- 
formed his  mission  well  and  speedily,  but, 
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Alas!  too  late  to  save  the  precious  life  of 
kind,  frank-hearted  Charley  Seymour;  and 
Dr.  Lane,  little  as  he  understood  what  had 
actually  taken  place,  saw  enough  in  Sam's 
account  to  excite,  not  only  his  own  fears, 
but  those  of  Devonport  Seymour,  who  was 
a  guest  at  his  house,  for  the  safety  of  Zoe 
and  her  lover. 

There  was  no  time  to  spare  for  seeking 
reinforcements,  so  the  two  men,  with  Sam  as 
an  auxiliary,  in  case  of  need,  hastened  at 
their  utmost  speed  to  Canal  Street,  reaching, 
as  we  have  shown,  the  scene  of  crime  and 
treachery  a  moment  only  after  the  enactment 
of  as  dark  a  tragedy  as  ever  disgraced  the 
bloody  annals  of  the  vice-stained  city. 

Scarcely,  as  I  before  said,  had  the  brutal 
jest  escaped  from  Braddell's  lips,  when  the 
sounds  of  many  footsteps  on  the  stairs  caused 
the  two  men  to  pause  in  their  accursed  work 
of  crime  and  violence.  There  was  but  one 
means  of  exit  from  the  room,  and  but  small 
chance  of  safety,  should  the  intruders  be,  as 
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they  feared,  numerous :  so,  for  a  passing  in- 
stant, during  which 

*  Each  coward  looked  into  his  neighbour's  face, 
To  see  if  it  were  deathlike  as  his  own,' 

Morse,  feeling  that  in  darkness  lay  their 
surest  prospect  of  escaping,  extinguished  the 
light  which  was  burning  low  in  the  socket  of 
the  candlestick ;  and,  abandoning  for  the  time 
all  idea  of  recapturing  the  slave-girl,  made 
ready  for  the  rush  for  life,  which  both  foresaw 
might  soon  be  necessary.  To  describe  what, 
in  the  now  dense  obscurity  followed  on  the 
entrance  of  Zoe's  defenders,  would  be  impos- 
sible. There  was  for  an  instant  or  two  a 
strange  bewildering  silence — then  a  confused 
noise  of  hurried  whispers — a  feeling  about 
for  forms  and  substances  in  that  impene- 
trable gloom — and  at  the  end,  a  *  charge ' 
against  the  half-opened  door  by  men — strong 
and  resolute,  forcing  their  way  violently,  as  if 
eager  to  escape. 

'  Fetch  a  light,  Sam !    Run,  for  the  love  of 
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God,'  cried  Davenport.  '  There  may  be  mur- 
der done  here  ere  we  can  see  our  way  to 
hinder  it.' 

As  he  shouted  out  the  impetuous  order,  he 
was  thrust  aside  with  a  force  which  sent  him 
reeling  into  the  centre  of  the  room,  while  at 
the  same  moment  a  fearful  scream — one  of 
those  cries  of  anguish  rarely  heard,  but  which 
tell  a  tale  of  madness  and  despair,  rent  the 
narrow  space  around  them. 

Heavens  !  What  a  shriek  it  was,  and  how  it 
startled  those  strong  men  who  heard  it!  The 
light  came  at  last — a  feeble,  flickering  light, 
but  strong  enough  to  show  to  those  who 
looked  upon  it  that  most  awful  spectacle. 
No  one  thought  of  Gordon  then  —  though 
even  he,  lying  upon  his  bed  in  strong  con- 
vulsive shiverings,  might  have  claimed  some 
share  of  pity,  had  not  drearier  sights  mono- 
polized the  whole  attention  of  those  horror- 
stricken  men. 

There  were  no  enemies  to  contend  v^^ith 
now;   for  whomsoever   it   had   been   whose 
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hand  had  dealt  the  fatal  wound  he  was,  for 
the  moment,  safe  from  merited  punishment, 
while  upon  the  ground,  stretched  cold  and 
stiffening  with  the  congealing  life-blood  on 
his  marble  brow,  lay  all  that  now  remained 
of  Charley  Seymour.  Zoe  had  placed  the 
head  upon  her  lap,  and  sitting  on  the  floor, 
played  (while  a  strange  smile  distorted  her 
white  lips)  with  his  brown,  clustering  hair. 
Her  fingers  were  moist  and  sticki/  with  the 
blood  that  oozed  out  from  the  death-wound, 
but  still  she  smiled  and  murmured — for  with 
the  wild,  heart-rending  scream  she  uttered 
when  the  kiss  pressed  to  his  clay-cold  lips 
revealed  the  truth — her  reason  fled.  And 
God,  in  His  great  mercy,  steeped  for  a  while 
her  senses  in  oblivion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

Moon  came,  moon  came,  evening  then,  night  descended, 
And  we  prolonged  calm  talk  beneath  the  sphere 
Of  the  calm  moon — when  suddenly  was  blended 
With  our  repose  a  nameless  sense  of  fear. 


The  scene  was  changed,  and  away,  away,  away ! 
We  sped.' 

Three  months  had  glided  by  since  the  oc- 
currence of  the  events  recorded  in  the  last 
chapter,  and  all  the  actors  in  our  story,  with 
the  exception  of  Angelique,  were  still  pur- 
suing, in  the  land  of  the  living,  their  daily 
course  of  pleasure,  business,  endurance — 
whatever,  in  short,  was  the  part  given  them 
to  enact  in  this  world  of  short,  but  sharp 
probation. 

In  a  small,  but  neatly-furnished  apart- 
ment in  the  outskirts  of  New  Orleans,  Jaspar 
Gordon  was,  from  the  open  window,  im- 
patiently endeavouring  to  catch  the  meaning 
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of  a  whispered  conversation  carried  on  be- 
tween two  women,  who  were  standing  to- 
gether beneath  the  verandah. 

The  setting  sun  was  shining  on  the  face  of 
the  elder  of  the  two — a  grei/,  passionless  face, 
it  was  the  same  (but  older  still,  and  calmer 
in  its  dim,  religious  purity)  which,  in  the  days 
gone  by,  bent  with  poor  Clarice  over  the 
dying  bed  of  the  old  negress  Judith.  Into 
that  face,  melancholy,  though  youthful  eyes 
were  gazing  now,  for  sympathy  and  love,  and 
Zoe  (for  she  it  was  on  whom  her  father's 
eyes  were  fixed)  held  in  her  own  the  nun's 
thin,  wasted  hands,  feeling  almost  a  daughter's 
love  for  that  meek,  holy  woman. 

*  You  have  done  well  to-day,  mon  enfant: 
the  latter  was  saying  to  her  young  disciple. 
'  You  have  laboured  in  the  vineyard  with  a 
willing  heart,  and  He  who  has  promised  that 
those  who  give  to  the  poor  but  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  His  name  shall  not  go  unrewarded, 
will  bestow  on  you,  in  return,  the  blessing  of 
peace.' 
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'  It  is  long  in  coming,  Sister  Marie,'  sighed 
poor  Zoe  ;  *  so  long  in  coming,  that  I  some- 
times fear — ' 

*  Fear  nothing,  child,'  broke  in  the  nun, 
*and  strive  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  all 
things.  It  is  not  for  us  to  choose  our  lot  in 
life,  for  He  wisely  ordereth  all  things  for  our 
good.  Take  courage,  then,  and  falter  not, 
for  He  will  not  break  the  bruised  reed,  nor 
quench  the  smoking  flax.  He  will  gather 
the  lambs  into  His  fold,  and  keep  you  in  His 
perfect  peace.' 

Zoe  listened  to  the  sacred  truths,  quoted 
for  her  comfort  by  one  whose  hopes,  it  might 
be  truly  said,  were  fixed  on  Heaven.  But 
even  as  she  listened,  there  was  a  yearning  in 
her  heart  for  earthly  comfort — the  vague  and 
uncomprehended  yearning  it  was,  of  one  whose 
youth  and  vigorous  sap  of  life  had  enabled 
her  brave  spirit  to  throw  off,  in  part,  its 
heavy  burden,  and  to  rise  up  from  her  trance 
of  madness  and  despair,  pale  indeed,  and 
altered,  but  resolute  still  to  do  her  woman's 
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duty  in  the  narrow  path,  which,  sad  and 
weary,  she  must  henceforth  tread  alone. 

Very  lovely  was  poor  Chene  still,  but  with 
a  chastened,  holier  beauty.  She  had  not 
been  abandoned  in  her  hour  of  bitter  trial, 
inasmuch  as  Davenport  Seymour,  for  her 
sake  as  well  as  for  that  of  him  whom  they 
had  loved  and  lost,  had  watched  over  the 
poor  broken-hearted  Octaroon  with  all  a 
brother's  care ;  whilst  Dr.  Lane,  aided  by  the 
efficient  and  untiring  Sister  Marie,  had,  by 
God's  blessing  on  their  labours  of  affection, 
brought  her  at  last  in  safety  through  her 
long  and  dangerous  malady. 

During  Zoe's  illness,  Mr.  Burns  had  died 
suddenly,  leaving  such  a  share  of  his  property 
to  his  nephew's  child,  as  enabled  Jaspar 
Gordon  to  live  in  tolerable  comfort  with  the 
daughter,  whose  happiness  he  had  so  merci- 
lessly sacrificed.  A  wasted,  peevish,  and  ego- 
tistical invalid  was  now  the  only  half-repentant 
prodigal.  His  mind,  at  no  time  remarkable 
for  strength,  had  never  quite  recovered  the 
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shock  of  Charley  Seymour's  violent  death, 
and  the  constant  attention  required  by  her 
exacting  parent  might  be  classed  as  among 
the  daily  trials  of  Zoe  Gordon's  life. 

The  short  winter's  day  (after  Sister  Marie 
had  bidden  the  patient  girl  good-night)  was 
drawing  to  a  close,  when  a  gentle  knocking 
at  the  door  caused  Zoe  to  stop  in  her  evening 
task  of  reading  aloud  to  selfish  Jaspar  Gordon. 
The  seeker  for  admittance  was  not  kept  wait- 
ing long,  for  in  a  few  minutes  the  Irish  *  help,' 
Katie  by  name,  announced  aloud,  'a  gentle- 
man to  see  Miss  Zoe.' 

He  stood  there  in  the  dusky  twilight,  a 
tall,  bearded  man,  whom,  at  first  sight,  she 
failed  to  recognize  ;  but  when  he  spoke, 
suspense  was  over,  for  Zoe  knew  at  once  the 
voice  of  Alfred  de  Rouvray. 

He  came  towards  her  with  a  low  obeisance, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  a  letter. 

*  De  la  part  de  ma  soeur,  Pauline,''  he  said. 
*  Si  mademoiselle  veut  bien  me  permettre  de — ' 

He  had  no  time  to  lengthen  out  his  speech, 
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for  she  whom  he  addressed  was  so  taken  by 
surprise,  that,  without  a  moment  given  to 
thought,  she  took  his  hands  in  hers,  and  draw- 
ing him  towards  the  window,  she  scanned  his 
well-known  features  with  eager,  half-shy 
welcome. 

*  And  is  this  really  you  ? '  she  cried.  '  You, 
my  own  Pauline's  brother — you,  who  were  so 
good  to  me  in  the  glad  days  gone  by  !  Ah, 
this  is  kind !  Father,'  she  continued,  turning 
to  Jaspar  Gordon,  who  sat  comfortably  en- 
sconced in  a  rocking-chair,  with  a  showily 
embroidered  smoking  cap  set  jauntily  on 
one  side  of  his  iron-grey  curls,  and  wrapped 
in  a  loose  dressing  gown  of  many  colours. 
'  Father,  this  is  Monsieur  de  Rouvray,  my 
friend  Pauline's  brother.  You  have  often 
heard  me  speak  of  him,  and  of  the  happy 
time  I  spent  at  Pennevic.  He  was  very, 
very  kind  to  me  in  those  well-remembered 
days — days  when  I  never  thought  to — ' 

She  tried  to  finish  her  introduction  with 
conventional  propriety,  but  the  effort  to  speak 
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calmly  ended,  as  such  efforts  often  did  with 
Zoe,  now,  in  tears. 

He  had  a  tactful  heart — let  me  coin  a 
word  to  characterize  this  serious,  tender- 
feeling  Frenchman ;  and  while  he  dwelt 
upon  his  sister's  letter,  and  his  parents' 
earnest  wish  that  Zoe  should  leave  the 
country  of  her  birth  for  France  and  their 
cool,  pleasant  Brittany,  he  breathed  no  word 
of  his  own  deeper,  warmer  wishes. 

For  several  days  after  his  arrival,  he  was 
a  frequent  visitor  to  the  small  suburban 
house  in  which  the  Gordons  lived,  and  more 
than  once  Zoe  had  met  him  (accidentally,  she 
thought),  when,  accompanied  by  Sister  Marie, 
she  was  acting  her  self-chosen  part  of  visitor 
to  the  poor  and  suffering. 

Alfred  de  Rouvray  had  undertaken  the 
voyage  across  the' Atlantic  after  the  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Zoe,  telling,  in  rapturous 
terms,  that  she  was  free.  A  hope  had 
gleamed  upon  him  then,  that  perhaps  there 
was  a  chance  for  him  to  find,  amidst  the 
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broken  ruins  of  that  shattered  heart,  some 
precious  relics  to  be  garnered  in  his  own  for 
ever,  and  so  he  came  to  seek  her — long  in 
vain — and  when  he  found  his  cherished  idol, 
she  was,  alas !  so  crushed  by  overwhelming 
sorrow,  that,  as  I  have  said,  her  mind  re- 
tained for  a  brief  space,  no  memory  of  the 
past. 

When  he  heard  this,  and  the  sad  story  of 
Zoe's  great  bereavement,  Alfred  resolved  to 
wait — aye,  even  though  his  stay  were 
lengthened  out  to  years,  till  the  poor  stricken 
spirit  should  either  sink  beneath  its  trials,  or 
stirred  by  the  returning  flow  of  health  and 
strength,  should  see  even  in  this  world  of  care 
and  sorrow — something  to  make  life  precious 
to  her  still. 

He  waited  long  and  the  reward  came  at 
last — came,  when  first  a  happy  natural  smile 
burned  over  Zoe's  face  when  speaking  of  the 
Old  World,  and  of  a  future  to  be  spent  across 
the  wide  Atlantic,  with  the  friends  she  loved. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  Alfred  ventured  to 
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urge  the  invitation  he  had  come  charged 
with ;  and  then  it  was  that  he  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  Jaspar  Gordon  in  favour  of  the 
migration  which  he  soon  persuaded  the  in- 
valid he  vras  strong  enough  to  undertake. 
He  had  many  arguments  to  produce  in  favour 
of  his  plan,  among  which  not  the  least 
powerful  was  the  state  of  impending  war 
between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
States. 

'  And  in  case  of  the  outbreak  which  must 
soon  ensue/  said  Alfred,  '  surely,  if  they  pos- 
sess not  powerful  protectors,  this  is  no  place 
for  feeble  women !  Dark  days  of  trouble  are 
at  hand,  when  I  foresee  the  blue  sky  over- 
head will  be  obscured,  and,  as  it  were, 
"  flecked  with  blood ;"  when  brother  shall 
rise  against  brother,  and  the  father  against 
the  son,  and  who  can  say — you  will  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  possible,  you  Southerners,  who 
have  seen  but  the  best  side  of  negro  cha- 
racter— but  still,  perhaps,  stirred  to  ven- 
geance   by    their    unscrupulous    and    false 
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Northern    friends,     the    coloured     millions 
may, 

*  "  Like  lions  after  slumber, 
In  unvanquishable  number 
Shake  tlieir  chains  to  earth  like  dew 
Which  in  sleep  has  fall'n  on  you, 
For  they  are  many — ye  are  few." ' 

'  Ay,  few  indeed,'  he  continued,  '  on  the 
distant  plantations  would  be  those  who,  in 
the  event  of  a  rising  of  the  slaves,  would  be 
able  to  rush  to  the  rescue  of  the  hapless  ones 
exposed  to  the  wild  fury  of  the  negroes ;  for 
once  excited  by  the  intrigues  of  a  barbarous 
and  hypocritical  policy — once  their  evil  pas- 
sions roused  by  every  vile  incentive,  and 
with  weapons  placed  within  their  lawless 
hands,  is  it  probable  that  any  defenceless 
creature  will  escape  unscathed  from  out  their 
hands  ? ' 

'I  would  stake  my  life,'  said  Davenport 
Seymour,  who  chanced  to  be  present  when 
this  opinion  was  enunciated  by  De  Rouvray, 
'  that  the  negroes  will  never  rise  against  the 
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Southerners  in  favour  of  those  whom  they 
consider  their  worst  and  cruellest  enemies. 
That  the  quickly-coming  tempest  may  be  as 
a  trumpet-note  heralding  the  eventual  eman- 
cipation of  the  negro  race,  I  both  hope  and 
believe.  If,  however,  the  Northern  poli- 
ticians imagine  that  this  freedom  is  to  be 
partly  obtained  through  the  "  rising,"  so  often 
anticipated  in  their  calculations  for  the 
future,  they  will  find  themselves  mistaken. 
Southern  blood  may  be  poured  out  like  water, 
but  it  will  not  be  by  those  who  owe  us  fealty, 
to  say  nothing  of  goodwill;  and  arm  the 
negroes,  though  these  Northern  schemers 
may,  I,  for  one,  engage  that  by  their  own 
free  will,  not  a  negro  we  possess  will  ever 
do  a  deed  of  violence  against  his  master.' 

*  But,  surely,'  said  De  Rouvray,  *  England 
and  Europe  will  not  look  calmly  on  while 
even  the  chance  of  such  "  rising "  exists. 
Surely  England — ' 

*  England  will  do  nothing,'  broke  in 
Davenport,  *  as  long  as  this  "  Slave  Power  " 
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exists.  Nor  do  I  believe  that,  even  vrere  our 
negroes  (maddened  by  drink  and  lust)  to  per- 
petrate acts  of  barbarity,  such  as  were  com- 
mitted on  English  subjects  in  the  recent 
Indian  Mutiny,  England  would  move  an 
inch  either  to  avert  or  to  avenge  such  deeds. 
No ;  believe  me,  that  as  long  as  the  name 
of  slave-owners  disgraces  our  brave,  and 
in  other  respects  chivalrous,  people — our 
women's  and  our  children's  blood  might  cry 
to  the  mother-country  for  her  aid,  but  cry 
in  vain.' 

'  These  are  gloomy  prophecies,'  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Rouvray,  'and  all  tending  to 
strengthen  my  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
home  in  Europe  for  friends  who  have  no  ties 
to  bind  them  here.' 

*  But  we  are  not  living  on  a  distant  plan- 
tation,' broke  in  peevish  Jaspar,  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  putting  in  mal  a  propos 
observations  when  they  were  the  least  ex- 
pected or  required. 

'  True,'  said  Seymour,  '  but  although  you 
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and  Miss  Gordon  may,  when  the  war  breaks 
out,  be  living  in  the  comparative  safety 
that  the  city  affords,  it  does  not  follow  that 
Monsieur  de  Rouvray's  opinion  is  to  be 
set  at  nought.  The  coming  struggle  will 
be  no  contest  of  a  day,  but  one,  to  my  think- 
ing, for  years  and  years  to  come ;  and  every 
patriot,  whether  man  or  woman,  will  be 
ready  to  bear  a  willing  part  in  the  great 
cause  for  which  our  swords  may  soon  be 
drawn.' 

*  You  will  have  to  fight  your  ground  inch 
by  inch,  if  I  mistake  not,'  said  Alfred  de 
Rouvray ;  *  and  till  at  last  you  shall  "  ride 
victorious  "  over  that  which  is  your  own.' 

Zoe's  spirit  caught  the  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which  beamed  from  De  Rouvray's  animated 
face. 

*We  shall  never  yield,  we  Southerners,' 
she  said,  'even  though  our  people  should 
wade  ancle  deep  in  blood  to  victory ;  but  we 
shall  have  peace  at  last,'  she  added,  in  a 
lower  tone,  one  indeed  which   rose    hardly 
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above  a  whisper  as  she    quoted  the  poet's 
words  of  promise — 

*  "  Peace !     When  no  longer  from  the  brazen  portals 
The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the  skies  ; 
But  beautiful  as  songs  of  the  Immortals, 
The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise  !  " ' 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

'  Glory,  glory,  glory, 
To  those  who  have  greatly  suffered  and  done ; 
Never  name  in  story 
•  Was  greater  than  that  which  ye  shall  have  won ; 
Conquerors  have  conquered  their  foes  alone. 
Whose  revenge,  pride,  and  power  they  have  overthrown, 
Eide  ye,  more  victorious,  over  your  own.' 

Since  the  speaking  of  Seymour's  gloomy 
prophecies — prophecies  which  were  as  the 
echo  of  a  thousand  tongues — two  years  had 
nearly  run  their  wonted  course.  Zoe  Gordon 
and  her  father  bore  no  part  in  the  gigantic 
tragedy  which  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
one  hemisphere  for  its  stage,  another  for 
its  salle  de  spectacle,  whilst  the  dramatis 
personce  engaged  in  this  protracted  drama 
may  be  reckoned  up  by  millions. 

In  the  pleasant  little  French  bathing-place 
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called  Ingonville,  and  in  a  cheerful  cottage 
looking  down  from  the  heights  above  the 
sea  on  the  busy  town  of  Havre,  the  Octaroon 
listened  with  never-dying  interest  to  the 
details  of  the  mighty  war  raging  beyond  the 
broad  Atlantic.  There  was  some  pride 
Hngering  in  that  chastened  heart,  for  she 
could  triumph  in  the  chivalrous  deeds  and 
patriotic  courage  of  her  fatherland,  contrast- 
ing it  with  the  atrocious  acts  of  barbarity 
which  have  cast  a  deep  and  never-to-be- 
washed-out  stain  upon  the  arms  and  policy 
of  the  Federal  Government.  During  those 
memorable  years  Zoe  Gordon  received  many 
letters  from  her  true  friend,  Davenport 
Seymour;  and  in  them  he  did  not  fail  to 
remind  her  of  the  fact,  that  though,  even 
as  he  had  foretold,  the  unjustifiable  act  of 
arming  the  negroes  had  been  perpetrated, 
and  although  the  Noi-therners  had  done  their 
best  to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  the 
slaves  against  their  masters,  the  former  had 
shown  no  signs   of  a  desire  to  avenge  the 
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wrongs  so  often  dilated  on  by  their  so-called 
defenders. 

'  The  world  must  know  by  this  time,' 
Seymour  wrote,  '  that  the  watchword  of 
Abolition  is  merely  used  to  conceal  the  real 
intentions  of  the  unprincipled  Northern  poli- 
ticians. Often  as  we  have  talked  over  the 
moral  cruelties  exercised  towards  the  co- 
loured population  in  the  North,  even  I  was 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  amount  of  cala- 
mity which  the  temporary  success  of  the 
Federals  has  entailed  upon  the  blacks.  The 
late  massacre,  as  we  may  well  call  it,  of 
these  unhappy  people  in  New  York  must, 
I  imagine,  be  instrumental  in  opening  the 
eyes  of  those  who  still  believe  that  social 
equality,  as  regards  either  civil  or  religious 
liberty,  will  ever  be  accorded  to  the  free 
negroes  in  the  North.  That  the  Federals 
will  fight,  even  as  we  shall  do,  to  the  death, 
I  have  no  doubt ;  for  well  do  these  boastful 
Yankees  know,  that,  unless  with  their  foreign 
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mercenaries  they  can  regain  possession  of 
our  fertile  country,  their  prosperity  is  gone 
for  ever,  and  their  name  as  a  "people"  may 
as  well  be  blotted  out  at  once  from  the  lists 
of  the  world's  nations.' 

Zoo  read  this  letter  aloud  to  her  two  ever- 
welcome  visitors  —  one  of  whom,  however 
(albeit  the  missive  was  currently  translated 
into  French),  did  not  appear  to  take  any 
marked  interest  in  its  contents. 

'  Mais,'  said  the  one  who  did  follow  the 
sense  of  Seymour's  words,  '  mais,  dis  done, 
ma  cherie,  what  has  become  of  le  monstre — 
that  dreadful  Monsieur  Morse.  Has  he 
been  shot  in  a  battle  ?  I  hope  it — though 
that  death  would  be  by  much  too  good 
for  him.' 

Pauline — for  the  reader  has,  of  course, 
recognized  in  the  speaker,  Zoe's  early  friend 
— was  a  wife  and  mother  now,  and  it  was 
the  little  son  of  a  certain  jeune  haron,  men- 
tioned honourably  years  before  to  her  exiled 
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Cherie,  who  now  sat  upon  his  young 
mother's  lap  and  played  with  her  glittering 
chatelaine. 

'  I  have  only  heard  once,  and  that  was 
nearly  a  year  ago,'  replied  Zoe,  '  of  that 
wicked  man,  and  then  Mr.  Seymour  wrote 
that  he  had  grown  very  rich,  by  being  what, 
I  believe,  they  call  a  contractor,  and — ' 

'  Selling  shoddy  coats  and  paper  shoes,' 
laughed  Alfred  de  Rouvray,  who  had  come 
upon  the  two  friends  unawares  as  they  sat 
beneath  the  spreading  branches  of  a  tall 
catalpa-tree.  *  There  are  many  such  "patriots" 
in  the  Federal  army — men  who  fatten  upon 
the  blood  of  fallen  men,  and  enjoy  luxuries 
innumerable  at  the  expense  of  the  widow's 
and  the  orphan's  tears.' 

He  took  his  nephew  in  his  arms  as  he 
ceased  speaking,  and  to  Pauline's  great  de- 
light invited  Zoe  to  assist  in  swinging  the 
little  fellow  in  an  escarpolette,  which  was  placed 
between  two  lime-trees  at  the  further  ex- 
tremity  of   the   garden.      They   were   near 
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enough  for  Madame  la  Baronne,  who  watched 
them  in  her  quiet,  unsuspected  way,  to  see 
the  frequent  blush  deepen  on  Zoe's  cheek, 
while  Alfred,  with  the  merry  child  between 
them,  whispered  words,  telling — the  true 
friend  doubted  not — of  his  so-long-concealed 
and  faithful  love. 

The  shadows  had  lengthened  on  the  grass, 
and  the  tired  child  had  already  in  his  small 
cot  been  more  than  an  hour  asleep,  when 
Zoe — a  tender  smile  blending  with  the  tears 
that  busy  memory  called  up  to  her  eyes — 
laid  her  fair  head  on  Pauline's  breast,  and 
called  her  '  sister.' 

The  long-tried  wanderer  could  not  choose 
but  mourn  when  thinking  of  the  distant 
graves  of  those  for  whom  her  exiled  spirit 
had  long  wept  and  sighed ;  but  still  she 
smiled,  for  on  this  side  of  the  moonlit  sea 
she  owned  the  treasure  of  a  living  love, 
and  then, 

*  Like  music  by  the  night  wind  sent 
Through  strings  of  some  still  instrument,' 
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Hope  whispered  to  her  of  a  blissful  future, 
both  in  the  life  that  now  is,  and  in  the 
path  leading  us  to  higher  destinies  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave. 


THE   END. 
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